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VotePresents Choice 
Of New Partnership 
Or Isolation, He Soys 

By Steven ErJanger • 

. New York Tunes Service 

PRAGUE — Secretary of State War- 
ren M. Christopher warned Russians on 
Wednesday that in the forthcoming June 
presidential elections . they faced a 
choice of inclusion in the institutions of 
the West or ofself- isolation. 

In a speech before the foreign min- 
isters of L2 Central and East European 
countries, including the three Baltic na- 
tions, Mr. Christopher strongly reaf- 
firmed the American commitment to die 
expansion of NATO no matter what 
happened in -Russia. 

• ‘NATO has made a commitment to 
take in new members and it must not and 
will not keep the . democracies in the 
waiting room forever,” Mr. ChristophiT 
said. “NATO enlargement is on track 
and it will happen.'* 

Speaking in the 17th-century Cerin 
Palace of die Czech Foreign Ministry, 
with the colorful flags.jsome new and 
some redesigned, of the 12 newly in- 
dependent nations b ehind him Mr. 

■ said that the United States 


viewed it as critical that “Russia take its 
rightful place in die new Europe.’* 

Nowhere, he said, “is it more im- 
portant that democracy take root” 

But “Russia’s reform efforts are un- 
der strain and success is far from as- 
sured,’’ while there is new uncertainty 
shoot Russia's frame relationship with 
its neighbors., 

“Last week,” Mr. Christopher said, 
“we were confronted with a dark vision 
of. that future when the Russian Duma 
voted in favor of reconstituting-the So- 
viet TJmon.”'a vote dominated by the 
.OsnmziiBsts and ultranatiomdists and 
assaded by President Boris N. Yeltsin. 

“Russia nmstnot isolate itself,” Mr. 
Ch ris to p h er warned^' “Its integration, 
like that of Cen tral Europe, wffldepend 
on the choices its leaders and its people 
make. Integration depends upon then- 
adherence to international norms at 
home and abroad.” 

Senior American officials deny that 
they mean to isolate Russia by NATO's 
enlargement, .!!? matter what judgments 
Russians themselves make as their 
former Easi European colonies rush to 
joih the affiance that the Soviet Union 
painted as its aggressive enemy during 
the Cold War. 

“Central Europe’s integration will 
neither determine, nor be determined, 
by events in Russia," Mr. Christopher 
said. “But we have an equal interest in 
integrating, riot isolating, Russia.” 

That is a double message to Moscow, 
Mr. Christopher’s next stop, his aides 
say, stressing that NATO expansion 
will have its own timetable and noli not 
be subject to a Russian veto. But it is 

undeniable, some officials concede, that 

events in Russia may have a significant, 
if not necessarily determinative, effect 
an the pace and style of NATO en- 


- officials insisted that Russians 
would have to make. their own choices: 
both in the June presidential elections 

See NATO, Page 6 



UN Fears Iraq Hides 
More Lethal Arms 

Investigators Suspect a Cache 
Of Scuds With Germ Warheads 


By R. Jeffrey Smith 

Washington Post Service 


John M. Deutch, the director of central intelligence, telling Congress on Wednesday that a black market in 
Russian nuclear material posed a serious threat and that Baghdad may still be conc ealing biological arms. 


WASHINGTON — A United Na- 
tions commission suspects that Iraq has 
hidden from 6 to 16 ballistic missiles 
capable of being fired at Israel. Kuwait, 
or Saudi Arabia with warheads con- 
taining lethal germ weapons. United 
Nations and American said Wednes- 
day. 

UN investigators believe the medi- 
um-range missiles are probably being 
stored on Iraqi trucks and shuttled be- 
tween military installations under the 
command of a government organization 
whose personnel are determined to keep 
them hidden, according to Rolf Ekeus, 
who is chairman of the UN Special 
Commission on Iraq. 

Mr. Ekeus, testifying in the U.S. Sen- 
ate, said die UN commission’s new con- 
cern about these missiles helped explain 
its recent confrontations with the Iraqi 
government, including five attempts 
last week by Iraqi authorities to deny 
UN investigators’ access to government 
buildings suspected of harboring 
launchers or other evidence related to 
the missiles. 

Those confrontations provoked two 
censures of Iraq by the president of the 


UN Security Council, including a state- 
ment on Tuesday criticizing the “un- 
acceptable" delays faced by commis- 
sion personnel in inspecting three 
facilities near Baghdad that are con- 
trolled by the Iraqi Republican Guard. 

Mr. Ekeus told the Senate subcom- 
mittee on permanent investigations 
Wednesday that “we have a problem’’ 
because Iraq insists it has no such mis- 
siles and seems determined to prevent 
their destruction despite its pledge to 
comply with a 1991 UN Security Coun- 
cil resolution prohibiting any Iraqi 
weapons of mass destruction. 

Explaining the context for the com- 
mission's concerns, Mr. Ekeus noted 
that Iraq has so far given up an estimated 
$75 billion in oil revenues due to eco- 
nomic sanctions that will be lifted only 
when it fully accounts for all the mis- 
siles and other weapons it is suspected 
of developing or acquiring. 

Iraq’s aim in forgoing this immense 
revenue has apparently been to protect 
its r emainin g weapons, Mr. Ekeus said. 
“This raises the significance ... of the 
trussing pieces enormously," he said 
The missiles at issue are Scuds that 
Iraq purchased from the Soviet LTnion 

See IRAQ, Page 6 


Pentagon Expects Trouble in Bosnia When NATO Pulls Out 


By Philip Shenon 

New York Times Service 


WASHINGTON — The Pentagon has offered 
its grimmest assessment to dare of the prospects for 
peace in Bosnia, warning that without an enormous 
international aid program to rebuild its economy 
and political institutions the country will probably 
fragment after, the withdrawal of NATO peace- 
keeping troops Iaie this year. 

The assessment for the Senate Select Committee 
on Intelligence was prepared by the Pentagon's 
senior intelligence analyst. Lieutenant General 
Patrick M. Hughes, and it could signal an effbn by 


tiie Defense Department to distance itself from 
blame if the civil war resumes shortly after the 
NATO withdrawal 

General Hughes, the director of the Defense 
Intelligence Agency, offered reassuring words in 
his report for U-S. troops stationed in Bosnia, 
suggesting that forces of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization face no organized military threat. Lf 
tire war resumes, he said, it will not be until after 
the allied peacekeepers have pulled oul 

Bui the report, dared Feb. 22 offered no similar 
solace for the people of Bosnia. General Hughes 
said the prospects for the existence of “a viable, 
unitary Bosnia" beyond the life of the NATO 


deployment were “dim" without a large inter- 
national program to revive Bosnia’s war-shattered 
economy. 

If his assessment is accurate, the peace effort in 
Bosnia could well be doomed, since the civilian 
reconstruction effort there is barely under way. its 
economy and physical infrastructure — roads, 
water and electricity lines, telephones — still in 
ruins. The last American soldiers are scheduled to 
withdraw- from Bosnia in December. 

General Hughes said the strategic goals of the 
waning factions in the region had not funda- 
mentally changed since the days of the civil war 
and that tensions among them would probably 


grow in the months leading up to the NATO 
pullout. 

If that is true, the Clinton administration might 
come under intense pressure from its allies not to 
withdraw U.S. troops by the end of December — a 
deadline that the administration insists it will hold 
to. 

The Pentagon assessment also implicitly ques- 
tions basic elements of the U.S.-brokered Dayton 
peace agreement, which laid out what critics in 
Congress called unrealistic deadlines for political 
and economic reconstruction in Bosnia and for the 

See BOSNIA. Page 6 


Perot, on Radio Show, 
Sounds Like a Candidate 


By Brian Knowlton 

International Herald Tribune 


WASHINGTON - Even as Senator 
Bob Dole unofficially clinched the Re- 
publican Party's presidential nomina- 
tion, the Texas billionaire Ross Perot 
roiled tire political picture, dropping the 
strongest hint yet that he intends to mount 
an independent run for the presidency. 

National surveys suggest that a Perot 
candidacy would gravely, perhaps 
fatally, damage Mr. Dole’s campaign. 

“Let’s assume the dust clears," Mr. 
Perot said on a Texas radio station, “and 
that’s what the members of this party 
want Then certainly. I would give it 
everything I have,” 

Mr. Perot’s comment left Mr. Dole 
with no time to rest on the laurels of yet 
another Tuesday sweep of state primar- 


ies, this time in the Midwest (Page 3) 

The senator’s victories in Michigan, 
Illinois, Ohio and Wisconsin gave him 
four more than the 996 delegate votes 
needed for the nomination. 

But even Mr. Dole acknowledged that 
a Perm candidacy could attract wavering 
Republicans and large numbers of the 
independents he needs to win. 

“It does concent me,” Mr. Dole said 
on ABC-TV. “He helps Bill Clinton." 

■ The Kansas senator said Mr. Perot 
should flunk twice about naming. 

“Ross, we are the reform party," Mr. 
Dole said, almost imploringly, on CNN. 
“Every issue you’ve raised we have had 
or wjll have a vote on it. Ross, what else 
do you want?" 

Mr. Dole said that the Republicans, 
See PEROT, Page 6 


U.S. Approves Arms Sales to Taiwan 


By Bradley Graham 
Washaistm Post Service 


WASHINGTON — - The United 
tes has approved the sale to Taiwan 
Sthiger surface-to-air missiles, an 
flivw I targeting and navigation sys- 
i for fighter jets and a package of 
ironic warfare devices, but has 
ied a perennial request for new sub- 
■ines to counter China’s improved 
al capabilities. 

he action «wne during the annnaf 
sting of UJS. and Taiwanese officials 
eview Taiwan’s defense needs. 

Vuh Chinese forces conducting war 

res in waters near Taiwan m advance 


of Taiwan ’s first democratic presidential 
election, the Clinton administration’s 
decision to foDow through with the pre- 
viously scheduled talks and authorize 
the arms sales affirmed a long-standing 
U.S. commitment to bolster Taiwan’s 
defenses. At fee same time, eager to 
avoid further inflaming relations with 
Beijing, administration officials sought 
to portray the approval for additional 
sales as nothing out of tire ordinary. 

“I would regard this as a fairly mod- 
est list," ate senior U.S. official said. 
“While some may have expected that, 
because of the current situation over 
there we would have given Taiwan lots 
of things with bells and whistles, this is 


not out of tire historical pattern.” 

hi a related development, the House 
overwhelmingly approved a nonbind- 
ing measure reaffirming its commit- 
ment to help defend Taiwan against 
Chinese aggression. The vote, 369 to 14, 
capped a debate in which the Clinton 
administration was criticized for its 
toward China as much as the 
J government was condemned for 
its military maneuvers m die Taiwan 
Strait. The measure goes to the Senate. 

U.S. military sales to Taiwan have 
averaged about $600 million annually in 
recent years, down a bit from the 1980s 
but still covering a broad range of de- 
fense needs. 


policy 
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AGENDA 


Menendezes 
Found Guilty 

LOS ANGELES (AP) — A jury 
convicted Lyle and Erik Menendez 
of first-degree murder Wednesday 
for the 1989 slayings of their par- 
ents in their Beverly Hills mansion, 
rejecting the claim that the brothers 
killed to end years of abuse. 

The jury’s decision that the 
brothers were guilty of special cir- 
cumstances of lying in wait and 
multiple murders made them eli- 
gible for the death penalty. 

Lyle and Erik at first denied any 
role in the killings of Jose and Mary 
Louise (Kitty) Menendez. They 
said they had been at the movies. 
For six months they went on with 
their lives, spending their inher- 
itance. Then, in March 1990, they 
were arrested. 

The brothers claimed that they 
had been sexually and psycholo- 
gically abused since they were rots, 
and they finally believed their par- 
ents would kill them rather than risk 
disclosure of incest. 
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REPRISAL — Israeli soldiers keeping residents of the West Bank village 
of Al Fawar away Wednesday as they blew up the home of a suicide 
bomber. And another bomber killed an Israeli soldier. Page 6. 
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In Stockless Store, the Electronic Tailor ‘Customizes 9 Clothes 


By John Holusha 

New York Times Service 


M 0132-0321- 10,005 




NEW YORK — When the Custom Foot shoe 
Store opens its doors in Westport, Connecticut, for 
the first time Thursday, it may be hard to judge 
how business is going — even shoppers making a 
purchase will be leaving empty-handed. 

That’s because this is a shoe store without 
shoes. Well, not exactly — the store can draw on 
a potential inventory of more than 10 million 
pairs, with every style in every possible size. It’s 
just that none of them have been made yet. 

' Instead of trying on shoes until they find some 
that fit reasonably well, shoppers at Custom Foot 
will have their feet scanned electronically, with 


right 

mitred to factories in Italy, where the shoes will be 
made to order and delivered in about two weeks. 
The mice? An average of about $140. comparable 

ro high-quality mass-produced shoes bin well 
below the 5500 or more that a handmade pair 
usually commands. 

The store on Main Street in the affluent com- 
muter suburb is the latest, and in some ways most 
ambitious, experiment in what marketing experts 
call ‘ ‘mass customization." This seemingly con- 
tradictory term describes the process of using 
computers, flexible manufacturing techniques 
and sophisticated marketing approaches to nar- 


rowly target products and services to the needs of 
the individual buyer. 

Mass customization gives individual customers 
“exactly what they wart, without creating over- 
whelming choice complexity or pushing costs up to 
the point thai a company prices itself out of the 
market," said Christopher W. Hart, a consultant 
who is president of the Spire Group in Brookline. 
Massachusetts. 

Some electronics products, such as computers 
made by Dell and Gateway 2000 and pagers made 
by Motorola, have been mass customized for 
several years, with customers specifying the types 
of components to be used or the features desired. 
Large trucks are mostly custom built as well, with 
buyers detailing rhe type of engine, transmission 


and other major components to be included. 

Mass customization is also catching on in the 
service sector. By studying demographics and 
individual credit histories, some financial ser- 
vices companies now offer customized deals for 
credit cards, for instance, varying the interest 
rates, credit limits and other terms, customer by 
customer. And certain luxury hotel chains, like 
Ritz-Carlton, compile detailed lists of each cli- 
ent’s likes and dislikes. A traveler who registers at 
any Ritz-Cariton anywhere in the world does not 
have to ask for a nonsmoking room, a non- 
ailergenic pillow or her favorite newspaper, her 
desires are already known. 

See FIT. Page 6 
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A Sense of Justice /The Darden Dilemma 


In the Vise of Raeism: Trying to Do the Right Thing 


By William Claiborne 

WashitigUHt Post Strike 


L OS ANGELES — For nine months, 
Christopher Darden sat there in the op* 
pressively small courtroom as the “air- 
tight” case against OJ. Simpson de- 
flated in slow motion. He brooded, darkly and 
openly, because he knew — he didn't Just think, 
he knew — that Mr. Simpson was guilty of two 
horrific murders. But he was equally certain that 
the mostiy black jury was going to acquit Mr. 
Simpson, because for them it was payback time 
for centuries of racial injustice. 

He was a proud black lawyer who was deeply 
conflicted about his role in the “Trial of the 
Century,” shunned by his own community be- 
cause he was prosecuting a black sports hero 
accused by white policemen of killing his beau- 
tiful white ex-wife and her white friend. And here 
was Chris Darden, dating a white woman him- 
self. his fellow prosecutor Marcia Clark. OJ.'s 
nemesis. 

As the trial turned from a murder case into 
what he came to believe was a political tribunal of 
a racist white police detective, the bile within him 
rose. He felt the anguish of the families of Nicole 
Brown Simpson and Ronald L. Goldman, who 
sat stoically a few feet behind him as the case 
slipped away. 

Mr. Darden's disgust deepened as it began to 
seem that everybody involved in the case was 
selling his story to the highest bidder — mar- 
ginally significant witnesses, self-described 
mends of OJ.’s and Nicole's, defense lawyers 
and even dismissed jurors, all seeking out tele- 
vision cameras to promote themselves and their 
books. One day, as the trial was winding down, 
he noticed Robert Shapiro, one of the defense 
lawyers, tapping away on a laptop computer in 
the courtroom, apparently at work on his own 
book even as testimony was still being heard. 

As the trial progressed, Mr. Darden seemed to 
be undergoing a fundamental disillusionment 
with a criminal justice system he had dreamed of 
becoming a part of from boyhood. His arguments 
and cross-examinations began to be colored by 
sarcastic, under-the-breath asides about “this 
circus,” “this farce” and "this joke of a trial." 

To many who watched him, Mr. Darden be- 
came one of the trial’s few symbols of un- 
compromising and even naive decency. He was 
the moody, sensitive, troubled presence who kept 
reminding the court that the real victims were 
being forgone a as the trial digressed into rancor 
over race relations. 

Occasionally, he also made contemptuous ref- 
erences to those who sought financial rewards 
from the murders, and he recalls promising him- 
self that he would never try to "profit that way 
from the deaths of these two people." 

That was then. 

This is now: Mr. Darden has been paid a SI .3 
million advance by HarperCollins against sales 
of his book, "In Contempt,” written with the 
freelancer Jess Walter, which appeared in book- 
stores Wednesday. 

In his office at Southwestern University Law 
School, where he teaches, Mr. Darden is still 



Todd Rm 


Christopher Darden is certain that the evidence was ignored in favor of 
making a political statement about police racism, a statement that he 
happens to believe, but one he feels doesn’t belong in a murder trial 


angry about the outcome of the trial. In his view, 
a rich celebrity who was transparently guilty of 
two brutal murders is a free man because the 
criminal justice system was manipulated and 
perverted by a multimtilion-dollar defense. 

He is certain that die evidence was ignored in 
favor of making a political statement about police 
racism — a statement he happens to believe, but 
one he feels has no place in the process of 
deciding whether a man is a murderer. 

His anger flows from disillusionment and a 
sense of betrayal, a feeling that everything he 
believed about the law and criminal justice has 
been turned upside-down. It almost pains him 


now to recall that in June 1994, even before he 
knew be would be involved in the trial, he told 
Marcia Clark that "black people will do the right 
thing if tite evidence is there." 

It was not to he so, and as that became clear, he 
was caught between white racism and black 
racism, whal is now known in law school 
classrooms as the Darden Dilemma. 

Mr. Darden said he could deal with the di- 
lemma, because he feels it is important to have 
black prosecutors to add compassion to a court 
system that deals largely with blacks. He is just 
not sure he wants to be part of that system any 
more. 


Mr. Darden’s book is brutally candid, and O J. 
Simpson is not the only one to whom he gives 
quarter; There is the $6 million Dream Team of 
defense lawyers, whom Mr. Daidcn accuses of 
"perverting and twistbg the justice system by 
shifting the focus of the trial from a mountain of 
incriminating circumstantial and physical ev- 
idence to Marie Fuhrman, the white police de- 
tective whom he considers a racist who may have 
been capable of planting evidence ag ai n st Mr. 
Simpson but never had the opportunity to do 
so. , . 

He describes the lead defense attorney, John- 
nie L. Cochran Jr., as having "the arrogant grin 
of a guy dealt two aces, who always carries two 
others in his sock." Mr. Cochran, he wntes, 
"knew those jurors wanted to let O J. go. They 
just wanted permission.” 

He retails how he lay awake at night, his 
stomach churning, after Mr. Cochran said pub- 
licly that the only reason Mr. Darden was an tire 
prosecution team was because Ire is black. 

"I will never forget watching Cochran draw- 
ing aline in the sand," Mr. Darden writes- "I will 
never forget watching him choose that butcher 
over me." 

Later, when Mr. Cochran accused him i n court 
of being an apologist for Detective Fuhrman, Mr. 
Darden seethed. "At that moment," he writes, “I 
hatftri i nhnni e Cochran. And it pained me to hate 
another man, especially a black man I bad con- 
sidered a colleague." 

H e remembers blacks calling him a trait- 
or and “Uncle Tom” — even spitting 
at him as he drove into tire Criminal 
Courts Building — and feeling increas- 
ingly alienated from his own community. He 
quotes the Book of Proverbs in characterizing 
Mr. Cochran as "a false witness that speaketh 
lies, and he that sowetb discord among 
brethren." 

As forjudge Lance A. fro, Mr. Darden writes, 
he "turned me keys of tire courtroom over to 
Cochran," and allowed tire trial to “veer like a 
runaway bus.” 

"A competent judge would've controlled this 
case,” be continues. "He allowed a three-month 
trial to turn into a yearlong joke.” 

Mr. Darden's misgivings about tire jury 
emerged early as potential panelists expressed 
their outlook in questionnaires and interviews 
with the lawyers. 

What he saw was "a stagnant, shallow pool of 
bitterness and anger' ’that had been shaped by “a 
million indignities and injustices." But Mr. 
Darden wanted to believe in tire fairness of tire 
system. “Perhaps it was naive, but I convinced 
myself that African-Americans had to be rep- 
resented in all segments of the law if we were to 
ever believe that tire system was ours, too,” he 
writes. He says he held to the notion that “blacks 
had such a strong sense of morality and justice 
that they would convict once they saw tire over- 
whelming evidence against Simpson.' ' 

Later on Mr. Darden concluded: “No matter 
how much I wanted the jurors to look beyond 
race, I don’t think they could. We faced a jury 
looking for tire tiniest justification for an ac- 
quittal.” 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


Walter Sullivan Dies at 78, 
Led Times’ Science Coverage 


By John Noble Wilford 

Afcti- York Tunes Service 

Walter Sullivan, 78, a sci- 
ence reporter and editor for The 
New York Times whose art- 
icles took him from pole to pole 
and ranged from the seabed to 
the shifting continents, and 
from the nuclear to the cosmic, 
died Tuesday at his home in 
Riverside. Connecticut 

The cause was pancreatic 
cancer, his family said. 

In a career spanning a half- 
century of prodigious scientific 
endeavor and discovery, Mr. 
Sullivan expanded the intellec- 
tual and geographic boundaries 
of science journalism. He set 
the pace for colleagues and 
competitors with inexhaustible 
energy, enthusiasm and a keen 
sense of what was important 
and interesting. He won nearly 
every prize offered in science 
journalism. 

His reports stretched the 
minds of newspaper readers, as 
he told of the marvels of the 
restless Earth and violent uni- 
verse and the audacity of the 
people trying to understand 
them. 

He wrote swiftly, hurrying to 
be off on the next article, but 


the authority of his articles im- 
pressed scientists. On at least 
one occasion, physicists said 
they did not fully appreciate the 
significance of their discovery 
until they read about it in Mr. 
Sullivan's article the next day. 

His bags always seemed to 
be packed, keeping him ready 
for the call of Antarctic ex- 
plorations, explorations of tun- 
nels deep under Greenland's 
Arctic icecap, round-the-world 
experiments of the Internation- 
al Geophysical Year of 1957- 
58, rocket launchings at Cape 
Canaveral or the early searches 
for extraterrestrial intelli- 
gence. 

Through his charm and in- 
telligence. Mr. Sullivan cultiv- 
ated many of the world's lead- 
ing scientists as friends and 
sources, and the result was un- 
counted “scoops.” which he 
relished. 

Once, tipped off that an un- 
expected subatomic particle 
had been detected, he spent the 
first half of a football game in 
the press box at the Yale Bowl 
talking by telephone with sci- 
entists. then left to write the 
article for the front page. 

Before turning to science. Mr. 
Sullivan was a foreign corres- 


pondent for Tire Times in China, 
Korea and Berlin. He became 
science news editor in 1962 and, 
in 1964, succeeded William L. 
Laurence as science editor. In 
that position, he worked fer- 
vently to expand the paper's sci- 
ence coverage and staff. 

Mr. Sullivan held the title of 
science editor until his official 
retirement in 1987. 

He continued to write oc- 
casional articles until the last 
two months of his life. 

Jacquetta Hawkes, 85, 
Widow of J.B. Priestley 

LONDON (AP; — Jacquetta 
Hawkes. 85, a writer and ar- 
cheologist and the widow of the 
playwright and novelist J.B. 
Priestley, died Monday in 
Cheltenham. England. 

Her books included "A 
Land" in 1951. "Man on 
Earth” in 1954, “Man and the 
Sun" in 1962 and “Dawn of 
the Gods," a study of Bronze 
Age Greece, in 1968. 

Gyula Kaliai, prime min- 
ister in the mid-1960s when 
Hungary began experimenting 
with modest economic re- 
forms. died March 12. He was 
buried Tuesday. 


PARIS (Reuters) — Queen Elizabeth II of Britain showed off 
some of her most prized jewels on Wednesday in a glittering show 
of orders of chivalry ranging from Britain’s Order of the Garter to 
Thailand’s Order of the White Elephant. 

The Queen allowed an exhibit of 137 medals, chains and 
crosses in Paris that gives an insight into past centuries of 
international royal intrigue. 

The exhibition opened Wednesday at the Mona Bismarck 
Foundation in Paris, where it will run until May 1 1. It moves next 
year to Windsor Castle, the queen's residence west of London, and 
Holyrood House in Edinburgh. 

“This is the first time these decorations and orders have been 
displayed in public," said Oliver Everett, the librarian at Windsor 
Castle. 

The awards include diamond-studded Orders of the Gaiter, the 
first order of chivalry. They were established in 1348 by Edward 
in and awarded to 24 knights to help ensure their loyally to the 
crown. It remains the most prestigious of the British awards. 

France will mark the 200th anniversary of Napoleon Bona- 
parte's rule Friday by opening the lavishly restored Inner Apart- 
ments at Napoleon’s 1 6th century chateau at Fontainebleau, south 
of Paris. (Reuters) 

A Last blast of winter plastered the Ohio and Tennessee 
valleys with heavy, wet snow, closing schools, sending cars 
skidding off highways and leaving thousands of people without 
electricity. (AP) 

Moscow is one of the world's worst fire traps, a senior 
official said, with fire deaths running at an annual rate of 50 per 1 
million inhabitants. He said most of the blazes were caused by 
drunks. (.AP) 

A strike paralyzed transport in Marseille for a second 

consecutive day Wednesday in a dispute over working hours. In 
another job action, a 24-hour strike by Air Prance cabin crews Air 
France failed to disrupt services, the airline said (AFP) 


Divorce Ruling 
A ‘Travesty’ to 
Mrs. Mandela 


The Associated Press 

JOHANNESBURG — Winnie 
Mandela called her divorce from 
the president a “travesty of 
justice” Wednesday and said she 
was considering appealing to the 
Constitutional Court. 

Mrs. Mandela, 61, issued a 
statement a day after President 
Nelson Mandela, 77, was granted a 
divorce from her amid unconxested 
allegations of adultery. 

She complained that she had 
been forced to represent herself, 
and that the judge had refused to 
wait for her to bring in witnesses. 
Mrs. Mandela dismissed tier law- 
yer moments before the end of the 
divorce hearing Tuesday. 

She said in Iter statement that the 
court’s refusal to continue the 
hearing was “to a lay person like 
me a travesty of justice.’’ 

Mrs. Mandela got more bad 
news Wednesday when she lost her 
claim to half the president's estate 
as part of the divorce settlement. 

The claim was dismissed after 
Mrs. Mandela failed to appear in 
court or send a lawyer. One news- 
paper estimated Mr. Mandela’s net 
worth at some 40 mini on rand 
(510.3 million). 


Dogs of War: 

In Africa 
Face Leash 

By Mandela ■ 

By Lynne Duke 

Washington P&t Service “ 

JOHANNESBURG — To the drag- 
rin of South Africa’s - 

former soldiers who once some .• 

of the apartheid era's most controversial . 
military and intelligence onto me 

sefling their slolls to the rest of Amca. *. 

The existence of South Afncansol- . 
diets for hire poses a dilemma for Pres- 
ident Nelson Mandela. His struggle for 
black-majority rule was thwarted .tor 
decades by the military and intelligence - 
tactics used by some, of the men who, j 
now mercenaries, are cropping up in 
conflicts around the continent. 

Some are die spies and commandos ■>. 
of the era of white minority rale who _ 

helped cany out domestic repression of i- 

blacks as well as military attac ks on 
nei gh boring countries that supported 
the struggle led by Mr. Mandela’s Artie- .- 
an National Congress. . . 

Now, with these soldiers organized in 
a corporate structure and hiring them- 2 
selves out to the highest governmental 
bidder, the government tends to see them ' 
as rogue military elements whose activ- 
ities must be curtailed to prevent them 
from des tabilizin g African countries. 

Former South African special forces 
officers operating under a firm called 
Executive Outcomes helped the An- 
golan government of President Jos6 
Eduardo dos Santos win a war against a 
tenacious rebel force. 

Although foe Angolan government 
an nonneed earlier this year — under 
pressure from Washington —that it had 
terminated its contract with what it 
called South African military limners 
and sent them home, they remain a 
visible presence in parts of that country. 
They provide security at government oil 
drilling and diamond mining installa- 
tions and. United Nations peacekeepers 
say, continue to stoke hostilities. 

These South Africans also trained the 
military of the war-tom West African 
nation of Sierra Leone, where they re- 
portedly still back up mining operations 
and foe military, despite a recent coup. 

Eeben Barlow, general manager of 
Executive Outcomes, said his company’s 
services were in great demand. Four oth- 
er African governments have approached 
the firm for assistance, he added, and 
operations outside the continent could be - 
immihent if contracts are signed with two 
non- African governments. 

Mr, Barlow’s background is indic- 
ative of die brand of soldier that Ex- 
ecutive Outcomes has attracted. In the 
days when white-ruled South Africa 
fought against the dos Santos govern- 
ment, Mr. Barlow was an officer in the 
South African Army’s 32 Battalion, 
which consisted largely of Angolans 
opposed to Mr. dos Santos. 

Mr. Barlow also was an agent of the : 
Civil Cooperation Bureau, which car- 
ried out numerous covert operations in I 
foe name of apartheid and used a net- ; 
work of front companies here and 
abroad to hide its trail. 

Executive Outcomes is foe best ' 
known and apparently largest of firms > 
here offering security services. 

Estimates of the number of men in the 
Executive Outcomes stable range from ’ 
500 to 2,500. The firm will not say. 

Executive Outcomes says it works 
only for legitimate governments — and 
for big money. Its Angola contract has 
been estimated to bring in from $20 
million to $100 million a year. It op- 
erates within a network of international 
companies that specialize in ofl drilling, 
diamond mining and land-mine remov- 
al. Ideology is no barrier. 

South African officials searched last 
year for a way to prosecute Executive 
Outcomes for i is involvement in Angola, 
but apparently did not find it The gov- 
ernment has tried to persuade its partners 
m the Organization of African Unity to 
teke a position against such firms as 
Executive Outcomes, to'no avail 

Some observers here say that the 
Mandela government could have done'*' 
far more for sooner to stop Executive • 
Outcomes, if it had really wanted to. 

South Africa now is taking a hard line: • 

Legislation to be submitted to Parlia- : 
ment will make the operation of such . 
firms illegal. 

Tlte legislation is to be given to Mr ’ 
Mandela s cabinet and then to Pariia- '■ 
meat ui the current session. 
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S and for Dole the Battle Is Joined 


; ByDanBalz 

• • Woridngton Pan Service 

WASHINGTON ■. — In his sweep of 
primaries in four Midwestern states. 
Senator Bob Dole of Kansas wrapped 
up the Republican presidential nom- 
ination and -immediately sought to 
frame the. fall campaign against Pres- 
ident BiH Clinton as a battle between 
someone who “fights for change” and 
one who “fights for the status quo.” 

Rolling over Patrick: J. Buchanan in 
IlliiK)is. MicIiigan. Ohio and Wisconsin 
on Tuesday, Mr. Dole finally captured a 

prize he had twice sought. He passed the 
threshold of 996 delegates needed to 
win the nomination just four weeks after 
a defeat in New Hampshire that led 
many people to question whether his 
candidacy would even survive. 

The ever-caudous Mr. Dole first re- 
fused to claim the prize, telling sup- 
porters that the California primary elec- 
tion next week would “take us over the 
top, way ever the top.” But with del- 
egate counters showing Mr. Dole 
already had cleared that hurdle, he ac- 
knowledged the fight was over. “I drink 
it’s safe to say now, IwiS be the nom- 
inee,” he said. 

In declaring victory, the Senate ma- 
jority leader kept his focus squarely cm 


Mr. Clinton and promised to bring 
‘common sense conservatism” to the 
White House. 

“It’s going to be a dunce between a 
ca n d i date who will fight for change and 
a candidate who will campaign for 
change and then fight for the status 
quo,” Mr. Dole said of the fell cam- 
paign. 

“It’s a choice between a 


ing adjectives” and start talking “sub- 
stantively about what they would do 
instead.” 

“I drink the American people are 
turned off by this piling up of rhetoric at 
the expense of substance.” Ms. Lewis 
added. 

Mr. Dole won more than 60 percent 
of the vote in both Illinois and Ohio, but 
his mar gins were smaller in both 


The Results Ho tv the leading Republican candidates scored 


Patrick J. Buchanan 
Bob Dole 


who will appoint conservative judges to 
the court and a raiuKHatft who appoints 
liberals judges who bend fee laws to let 
drug dealers go free. And a choice be- 
tween a candidate who believes gov- 
ernment should reflect America’s val- 
ues and a candidate whose policies 
undermine those values/’ he said 
Ann Lewis, deputy director for Pres- 
ident Clinton's re-election campaign, 
agreed that fee election would oner 
voters “a clear and distinct choice,” but 
she said Mr. Dole should quit “throw- 


Illinois 

Michigan 

OMo 

Wisconsin 

23% 

34% 

22% 

34% 

65% 

51% 

66% 

53% 
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Clinton Caui Testify 
On Tape, Judge Says 

LOTUS ROCK, Arkansas — A 
federal judge on Wednesday directed 
defense lawyers in the Whitewater 
fraud trial to take President Bill Clin- 
ton’s testimony by videotape be- 
cause ordering him to navel to little 
Rock would be unduly burdensome 
on his official duties. 

US. District Judge George 
Howard Jr. denied motions by James 
B. and Susan McDougal to compel 
the president to testify in person at 
their conspiracy and fraud triaL 

Die judge rejected Mr. Clinton’s 
request that be be given the questions 
in advance. He said the lawyers cam 
ask the president whatever they like 
about allegations raised during fee 

trial ■ • 

The judge will preside over the 
questioning by video conferencing 
and rule on objections as they come 
up. He also will edit the videotape if 
lawyers cannot agree on what is per- 
tinent for jurors to hear. 

Mr. McDougal, ids former wife. 
Susan, and Governor Jim Gny Tuck- 
er are accused of arranging nearly S3 
million in fraudulent loans from the 
McDougals' Madison Guaranty Say- . 
mgs and Loan and David Hale’s Cap- 
ital Management Services Inc. ( Ar) 

Budget Cuts Restored 

WASHINGTON — Yielding to 
fee White . House, fee Senate has 
passed &.S166 billion spending bill 
that would restore hundreds or mil- 
lions of dollars for ed u c at i o n, job 

far feeremaraing six months of die 
current 1 996 fiscal year. 

But the bill, which provides fund- 
ing for some of the largest depart- 
ments and agencies of the federal gov- 
ernment, fells short of die spending 
levels that the Clinton administration 
had requested and still has riders, in- 
cluding some cm environmental mar- 
tens that fee White House opposes. 

“The Senate bin has certainly 
been improved by the amendments 
that have been adopted, but the ad- 
ministration still has some concerns 
and will be looking for further im- 
provements down the road,” said 
Barry Toiv, a spokesman for the 
White House chief of staff, Leon.E. 
Panetta. 

The corresponding half-year 
spending plan drat the House of Rep- 
resentatives approved March 7 does 
not include the increases that tire Sen- 
ate approved Tuesday. (NTT) 


HIV Law Rejected 

WASHINGTON — The Senate 
has voted to overturn a month-old 
law that requites the mandatory dis- 
charge of members of the aimed 
forces who test positive fer tile virus 
that causes AIDS. 

Senator Bob Dole, fee majority 
leader and presumptive Republican 
presidential nominee, agreed to a 
vote without debate Tuesday after 
Senator William S. Cohen, Repub- 
lican of Maine, and Senator Edward 
M_ Kennedy. Democrat of Mas- 
sachusetts, t ol d him that they h ad 
lined up 56 votes to overturn the law 


The AIDS provision requires that 
fee Defense Department begin re- 
moving HIV-infected service mem- 
ber within six months, or by August, 
regardless of their ability to perform 
their jobs. The Pentagon says fee 
■ policy would affect slightly more 
than 1.000 people. • 

But the policy win not be changed 
without a similar vote in the House, 
where the effort to overturn the pro- 
vision is expected to encounter much 
stiffer opposition. (NYT) 

’Green Card’ Update 

WASHINGTON — Seeking to 
disrupt the counterfeiting of immig- 
ration documents, the government is 
pushing hundreds of thousands of 
legal immigrants to renew their old 
“green cards.” 

. Wednesday was the expiration 
date set by the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service for permanent 
resident alien permits issued before 
1979. Unlike me new cards, the old 
cards cany neither the holder’s 
thumbprint nor signature. 

Havmg faded to obtain anew green 
card by the deadline could pose prob- 
lems upon re-entry for anyone trav- 
eling abroad. Legal immigrants also 
could face difficulties when applying . 
for public benefits wife fee old doc- 
ument. The agency has been working 
since 1993 to get the older cards out of 
circulation. Of fee estimated IJ5 mil- 
lion affected legal immigrants, almost 
1 million have already obtained new 
documents. . ( (AP) 

Quote/Unquote 

Ross Perot, on bis willingness to 
ran as a presidential candidate on his 
Reform Party’s ticket. “Let’s assume 
the dust dears, and that’s what fee 
members of feds party want. Then 
certainly, I would give it everything I 
have.” (AP) 


Michigan, where Mr. Buchanan cam- 
paigned heavily among blue collar 
voters, and in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Buchanan's showing in 
Michigan, where be got 34 percent of 
fee vote, represented his high-water 
mark in the 1996 campaign, and was a 
substantial improvement over his 1992 
total of 25 percent in the state. 

An exit poll by Voter News Service 
of the entire Midwest region showed 
Mr. Dole with broad appeal to Repub- 
licans; be won sizeable margins among 


almost all demographic groups. 

As he did last week in fee South, 
Senator Dole won among several key 
constituencies carried earlier by Mr. 
Buchanan, particularly religious con- 
servatives and voters who support fee 
Republican Party’s restrictive, anti- 
abortion platform plank. 

But Mr. Buchanan captured about 4 
in 10 votes among fee religious con- 
servatives and more than a third of the 
anti-abortion platform supporters. 

While Mr. Dole demonstrated his ap- 
peal to fee Republican rank-and-file, he 
did far less well among independents or 
voters who backed the independent 
presidential candidate Ross Perot in 
1992. The senator captured more than 
two- thirds of self-identified Republic- 
ans or those who supported George 
Bush four years ago. but less than half of 
the independents and the Perot voters. 

Among Democrats who took part in 
the Republican primaries Tuesday. Mr. 
Dole split the vote with Mr. Buchanan, 
who pitched his campaign in Michigan 
to Democratic crossover voters. 

Mr. Buchanan also won pluralities 
among a small percentage of voters who 
cited abortion or foreign trade as key 
issues, and wife his strong protectionist 
message, captured those for whom for- 
eign trade was the top concern. 


Mr. Buchanan's communications di- 
rector. Greg Mueller, said fee comment- 


ator's continued support among social 
conservatives should prompt Mr. Dole 
to think about adding Mr. Buchanan to 
fee ticket as fee vice presidential can- 
didate. 

“If the Dole people think they can get 
the Buchanan voters without Buchanan, 
the}' 're smoking something funny.” 
Mr. Mueller said. “His base is too solid 
for him." 

Mr. Dole reacted coolly to such talk, 
telling The Associated Press, "Last 
time I looked I was the one winning” 
and suggesting feat Mr. Buchanan had 
to decide whether he was “a good Re- 
publican.” 

But Mr. Mueller raised the possibility 
feat Buchanan could still bolt the Re- 
publican Party and ran as an independ- 
ent. 

* ‘Our taxes and phone calls are com- 
ing in 15-to-l to go third party/ ’he said. 
* 'There is immense pressure on Pat, not 
only among some senior aides here at 
the campaign, but also among our grass- 
roots activists and the grassroots lead- 
ership. They're saying don’t endorse 
Dole and run third party.” 

Governor Tommy Thompson of Wis- 
consin said Mr. Dole would win a two- 
man race against Mr. Clinton. 
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Don Hardy, left, and Ralph Drafall chatting after they voted in the Illinois primary in Grafton Township. 

Challenge to ’90 Census Results Is Lost 


The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON The Supreme 
Court upheld the 1990 census results 
Wednesday, rejecting an attempt by loc- 
al governments to force an adjustment 
because of an undercount of minorities. 

The secretary of commerce had the 
discretion to decide not to adjust the 
census results, the justices said in un- 
animously rejecting a challenge by New 
York City, Los Angeles, Chicago and 
other local governments. 

Census figures are used to draw con- 
gressional and state election districts 
and to distribute federal financial aid. 

Changing the 1990 census would have 
stripped Wisconsin of a member of fee 
House, transferring the seat to Califor- 
nia. 

“We hold that fee secretary’s de- 
cision was well within the constitutional 
bounds of discretion over the conduct of 
the census provided to the federal gov- 
ernment,” Chief Justice William H. 
Refanquist wrote for the coutl 

“In 1990, the Census Bureau made 
an extraordinary effort to conduct an 
accurate enumeration, and was success- 
ful in counting 98.4 percent of the pop- 
ulation,” the chief justice wrote. 

He said that those who challenged the 
census results “have not argued that the 


secretary’s decision not to adjust was 
based upon an intent to discriminate on 
the basis of race. 

"Indeed, in light of fee government’s 
extraordinary efforts to include tradi- 
tionally undercoumed minorities in the 
1 990 census,” Justice Rehnquisr wrote, 
those who sought an adjustment 
“would have had a tough row to hoe had 
they set out to prove intentional dis- 
crimination by the secretary/’ 

The Constitution requires an “actual 
enumeration” of U.S. citizens every 10 
years and allows Congress to decide 
ho w it will be done. Congress has turned 
that authority over to fee secretary of 


Away From Politics 

• The sateUxte-on-a-wire that broke 

loose from the space shuttle 
Columbia plunged into the atmosphere 
at 17,000 miles an hour and burned up 
over fee Indian Ocean. (AP) 

• Conducting that current laws place 
(oo great an emphasis on preserving 
families, a New York commission on 
child abuse has called for changes in the 
state’s child welfare system, including 
easing the removal of children from ab- 


commenre. 

The Clinton administration argued 
feat it was impossible to know fee true 
U.S. population and that the 1990 count 
was the most thorough census in his- 
tory. 

The count missed about 4 million in a 
population of 248 million to 253 mil- 
lion. Solicitor General Drew S. Days 3d 
told the court in January. 

But fee commerce secretary at the 
time decided not to adjust the census 
figures to make up for feat undercount. 

The adjusted figures appeared to be 
less accurate than the original count, 
officials said. 


usive households and malting endanger- 
ing the welfare of a child a felony. (NYT) 

• A judicial hearing officer has ruled 
that a Denver school district cannot 
dismiss a high school English teacher for 
showing tire R-rated film “1900" by 
Bernardo Bertolucci to his students. The 
movie includes scenes of homosexuality, 
oral sex, nudity and violence. (NYT) 

• Teachers in Oakland, California, 

have agreed to end a bitter five-week 
strike in exchange for more money and 
smaller classes. (NYT) 


On Tape , 

A Teacher’s 
Appeals to 
Her Killer 


By David Stout 

Ne» m York Times Service 

NEW YORK — In fee final 
minutes of her life, a New Jersey 
teacher secretly turned on a re- 
corder that taped 24 minutes in 
which she pleaded in vain wife her 
abductor to spare her life. 

“You haven’t done anything 
yet,” the teacher, Kathleen Wein- 
stein, is beard to say, according to 
a New Jersey prosecutor. “All 
you have to do is to let me go and 
take my car.” 

The prosecutor, Daniel J. 
Carluccio, said the recording, in 
which Mrs. Weinstein’s voice re- 
flects both compassion and cool- 
ness in fee face of mortal danger, 
was crucial in the case against the 
youth who he said abducted and 
killed her last week. 

“I have no doubt Kathleen 
Weinstein spoke to us through that 
tape,” Mr. Carluccio said. 

He said Mrs. Weinstein. 45. was 
able to elicit her abductor's first 
name, age, where he went to school 
and enough other personal details 
to build a case against him. 

Even in her peril. Mr. Carluccio 
said, she was able to talk to the 
youth as the teacher she was. 

“Don’t you understand, 
though, what kind of trouble you 
are going to get in?” she said at 
one point. “Don’t you think they 
are going to find you?” 

Tlie New Jersey youth was 
charged Tuesday wife murder, 
felony murder and “carjacking/' 
He had been in custody since 
Sunday, when he was found with 
Mrs. Weinstein's car, the author- 
ities said. 

The victim was a special-edu- 
cation teacher. The authorities 
said she stopped to get a sandwich 
at a restaurant and returned to her 
car, a Toyota Camry. It happened 
to be the model fee youth had 
decided to steal in an advance 
celebration of his 17th birthday. 
Mr. Carluccio said. 

Mis. Weinstein’s body, with 
hands and feet bound, was found 
Sunday in a wooded area off a 
highway. Investigators said she 
had been smothered wife her coat. 

Mr. Carluccio said the small re- 
corder she had managed to activate 
was found in one of ier pockets 

For much of the exchange. Mrs. 
Weinstein sounds very much like 
a counselor. Mr. Carluccio said, as 
when she presses her abductor on 
why he is doing what he is doing: 

“Of course, it's important It's 
determining your whole-life and 
the direction you’re taking. 

Mrs. Weinstein tells him feat he 
can still back our: “Why don't you 
just start all over again and not 
take the car and let me drive you 
somewhere. You’ll be safe, and 
you don’t have to get in trouble. 
Whatever trouble you’re in, you 
didn’t add to it yet, right?” 

Later, pleading, she says: “I’ll 
make you a promise that I won't 
tell anybody. Because you won’t 
be taking my car. and you won't 
be hurting me. And maybe you 
can get away, another way.” 

At another point, Mrs. Wein- 
stein's composure seems to break: 
“For my life, don’t you think I 
should be concerned and let you 
take my car? For my life!” 

In her final minutes, Mrs. 
Weinstein told her captor of her 
six- year-old son, and how she and 
her husband planned to take in a 
foster child, perhaps adopt a child. 
“I warn to give something to 
somebody/’ she said, “to give 
something back.” 


AMERICAN 

TOPICS 


Car Phone Users Run 

A Higher Crash Risk 

people wife a cellular phone in 
their cars run a 34 percent higher risk 
of having an accident, accordmg to 
research conducted jointly by two 
universities in New York state. The 
danger level rises both when drivers 
use the phone frequently, or while 
doing something else, such as light- 
ing a cigarette or drinking coffee. 

Most often, it seems, motorists en- 
grossed In a phone conversation run 
red lights and get into collisions at 
busy intersections. But even on fee 
men highway, a car-phone, call can 
people’s minds off their driving. 
“They kind of forget about the rest 
of fee world.” said John Violanli, a 
oimmal justice professor at Rochester 
Institute of Technology. “They’re not 
intentionally cutting somebody off. 

they’re just not seeing man- 
The study was conducted by Mr. 
Violaati and James Marshall, pro- 
fessor of social and preventive medi- 
cine at fee State University of New 
York at Buffalo, ft is believed to be 

tire first of its kind. _ _ 

yjje Cellular Telecommtuncatiops 
Wastry Association dismissed the 

study as limited and flawed: It has 
shortcomings, said 


a spofccswonran. 


The researchers, who plan a larger 
survey tills year, countered that their 
findings, even though preliminary, 
should not be ignored at a time when 
cell-phooe sales are booming. 

Short Takes 

There seems to- be an Academy 
Award for everything except dan- 
gerous stums. The acadmny has never 
taken a formal position on the matter, 
but some strmt men and stunt women 
predict there will be a stunt sequence 
trophy presented within tire next few 
years. Others are skeptical, noting 
that stunt players get attention only 
when something goes wrong. Mote 
important, perhaps, is that a stunt 
Oscar might be dangerous. Says 
Mike Ryan, a stunt driver in “Ter- 
Tnfnatnr 2”: “They’re afraid if they 
hang the brass ring up there, some- 
body win die jumping for it.” 

A study finds that the shorter 
men are, the greater their risk ofheart > 
trouble and high Hood pressure. So 
short men probably should make ex- 
tra sure they take whatever precau- 
tions they can to reduce their risk, 
such as watching their weight and 

blood pressure, said Dr. Donna Patt- 
er of Memorial Hospital of Rhode 
Island in Pawtucket. Her study of 
6,589 Rhode Islanders showed that 
men under 5 foot-5 had a risk of heart 
disease twice that of these moderate- 
size men, while two over 5-foot- 10 
had a risk feat was 60 percent lower. 
The reason is unclear, but being short 
ram be a sign of poor nutrition in 


childhood The study found no sign 
feat short women are more prone to 
heart trouble. 


This is National Card and Letter 
Writing Week, fee U.S. Postal Ser- 
vices notes, just the time for com- 
municating wife friends and relatives 
by mail and, incidentally, giving the 
postal business a little boost. Cur- 
rently less than 4 percent of mail is 
personal letters, postal officials say. 
So they are focusing on the special 
week “to bring back an appreciation 
for tire ait of letter writing.” 

Vice President A1 Gore said 
“Mr. Popper’s Penguins” was the 
coolest book he could think of. The 
television weatherman Willard Scott 
stfll pulls for fee “The Little Engine 
That Could.” Tolstoy’s “War and 
Peace” was the favorite of Resident 
Nelson Mandela of South Africa, and 
General H. Norman Schwarzkopf 
likes Jack London's “White Fang.” 

For the ninth straight year. Glenna 
Nowell, a librarian in Gardiner, 
Maine, has compiled her unscientific 
“Who Reads what” sampling by 
writing famoas people and asking 
them their all-time favorite books. 
The list precedes National Library 
Week, which aims to get people to 
read more. 

The actor Anthony Quinn chose 
Thomas Wolfe’s “Of Time and fee 
River.” The teleeaster Bryant Gnro- 
bel called “The Autobiography of 
Malcolm X” “a must read for every 
African-American.” 

International Herald Tribune 


Colleges Lose Racial Diversity Suit 

Court Voids Texas Admissions Based on Affirmative Action 


By Joan Biskupic 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — In a decision that 
reverberated nationwide throughout 
higher education, a federal appeals 
court has ruled that public universities 
may not justify affirmative action pro- 
grams based on the benefits of racial 
diversity. 

The decision by the Fifth U.S. Circuit 
Corn! of Appeals, issued late Monday, 
struck down an admissions policy at the 
University of Texas law school that 
gave preference to blacks and Hispanics 
as a violation of the U.S. Constitution’s 
guarantee of equal protection. 

“This could affect literally every 
public institution in America because all 
of them cake racial diversity into ac- 
count in admissions,” a University of 
Virginia law professor. John C. Jeffries 
Jr., said. “This is incredibly big.” 

The ruling is the first major ‘ ‘reverse 
discrimination” decision since fee Su- 
preme Court restricted affirmation ac- 
tion in June. 

The appeals decision specifically ap- 
plies only to Texas, Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi. It marked the first time since 
1978, when the high court first endorsed 
affirmative action in higher education, 
fear a school's efforts for a racially 
diverse student body have been dra- 
matically undercut 


The appeals court ruled in favor of 
four white students who were denied 
admission to the Univeisity of Texas 
law school. The court rejected the as- 
sumption feat individuals possess char- 
acteristics because of their race. 

“To believe that a person’s race con- 
trols his point of view is to stereotype 
him.” fee court said. 

Schools may still try to justify af- 
firmative action as a remedy to specific 
past discrimination at a particular 
school, but fear standard is difficult ro 
meet. 

Michael Greve, the director of the 
Center for Individual Rights, which rep- 
resented two of the white applicants, 
said the decision would boost the pro- 
spects of people alleging reverse dis- 
criminacion. 

“The ruling is so unequivocal and 
dear feat people will listen up.” Mr. 
Greve said. “It ends the diversity 
charade.” 

Professor Jeffries said the high court 
might not readily turn aside "the ad- 
vantages of racial diversity. 

“I think fee Supreme Court will up- 
hold diversity in the educational con- 
text. because it is such a compelling 
argument,” he said. “Students leant 
from each other, from all cultures.” 

Allan Van Fleet, who represented the 

University of Texas, agreed fear the 
appeals court decision was unlikely to 


be fee last word. “If diversity cannot be 
a legitimate goal in Texas, given its past 
history, there is no place in the country 
for affirmative action,” he said. 

In recent years a number of court 
rulings and administrative decisions 
have put college admissions and schol- 
arship practices under increased scru- 
tiny. 

Just two years ago the Fourth U.S. 
Court of Appeals rejected a University 
of Maryland scholarship program dial 
was exclusively for blacks. And last 
year the University of California Board 
of Regents called for fee abolition of all 
racial criteria in admissions. 

More than a dozen stares are con- 
sidering bills to prevent universities 
from using racial considerations in ad- 
missions or hiring. 

In its ruling, the three-judge appeals 
coun acknowledged fear the Supreme 
Court in the 1978 case of Regents of the 
University of California v. Bakke said 
universities had a compelling interest in 
educational diversity feat would justify 
racial preferences in admissions. 

But the appeals coun noted that, in 
recent affirmative action rulings, fee 
Supreme Court had suggested that the 
only compelling stare interest for af- 
firmative action was remedying past 
wrongs. That rationale Iras been voiced 
in cases concerning job discrimination 
in employment. 
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A Conciliatory Gesture to China 

Taiwan’s Leader Calls for Eventual Reunification 







CrmqMtdbjQurSteffFTvmDbpcttd** 

TAIPEI — ■ President Lee Teng-hui of 
Taiwan, making a conciliatory gesture 
amid threatening Chinese war games, 
said Wednesday that be sought better 
relations and eventual reunification 
with Berime, 

But Mr. Lee said that China first must 
embrace democracy and added that the 
people of Taiwan stood united in the face 
of military intimidation Mr. Lee. whom 
Beijing has accused of seeking inde- 
pendence for Taiwan, is the front-runner 
m Taiwan’s first direct democratic pres- 
idential election, on Saturday. 

China has been holding war games in 


two parts of the 1454dIometer-wide 
(90-mile- wide) Taiwan Strait that sep- 
arates the island from the mainland. 

One set of maneuvers, held 120 kilo- 
meters southwest of Taiwan, ended 
Wednesday after nine days, the o fficial 
Xinhua press agency reported from 

lathe second area, just 20 kilometers 
from outlying Taiwanese islands, “only 
a few ship activities’* took place, per- 
haps because of bad weather, Taiwan’s 
Defense Ministry raid. 

Taiwan is ruled by the Nationalists, 
who fled to the island in 1949 after 
losing a civil war to the rival Com- 


China Quake Kills Dozens, 
Leaving 10,000 Homeless 


CanfOed btOmSuffFnmtDhpmd<a 

BEIJING — An earthquake has 
struck a centuries-old trading center 
along the Silk Road in remote north- 
western China, killing at least 24 per- 
sons, many of them young children. 

The quake collapsed 50,000 build- 
ings aim cracked a dike late Tuesday 
night, government seismologists said 
Wednesday. 

More dun 75 people were injured 
and at least 10,000 were left home- 
less, officials said. But they added 
that they had not yet received casualty 
and damage reports from outlying re- 
gions. 

The earthquake, measuring 6.9 on 
the (men -ended Richter scale, struck 
the Xinjiang Uygur autonomous re- 
gion. rocking Artux, Jiashi and Bachu 
prefectures and the old Silk Road 
bazaar town of Kashgar. 

inhab itants of Jiashi Prefecture 
were cowering in corners of their 
homes as dozens of aftershocks con- 
tinued to jolt the area, officials there 
said. 

*Tt was die worst earthquake I have 
ever felt,” said one woman in Jiashi, 
the county town of die prefecture that 
was worst hit by die tremor. 

She did not specify how many 


earthquakes she had been through. 

Seventeen of those killed were 
children under the age of 8, said Bake 
Aji, director of the Kashgar Seismo- 
logy Bureau. "They were home 


out fast enough when the earthquake 
hit," he said. 

Nine of the casualties were ser- 


and roofs, he added. 

Fifty-two aftershocks were recor- 
ded, including one with a magnitude 
of 5.1, saicTZhang Yunfeng of the 
Xinjiang Seismology Bureau. 

Government officials warned that 
there could be mate. 

Rescue teams put up tents for sur- 
vivors. A rescue worker in Jiashi said, 
“There are no buildings left stand- 
ing.” 

The quake opened up a crack 4 
kilometers (2J> miles) long in an 
earthen dike at the end of one of the 
area's biggest reservoirs. 

Temperatures in the sparsely pop- 
ulated desert region hovered Wed- 


muni sts. Both governments say the is- 
land and China are one country. 

“We have with goodwill extended 
both hands to our compatriots on the 
Chinese mainland,’’ Mr. Lee said. ‘‘We 
would like in the future to have China 
unified, in freedom, democracy.” 

Mr. Lee, who says Chinese leaders 
are afraid the example of Taiwan's 
democracy will undermine their con- 
trol, said China's attempt to intimidate 
^ island had failed. 

“What the actions of the Chinese 
C ommunists have done is pull together 
the minds and feelings of the 21 million 
Chinese people” on Taiwan, he said. 

Mr. Lee's running mate. Lien Chan, 
said Taiwan wanted to resume talks on 
closer economic and political ties. 

“We are interested in seriously ne- 
gotiating a peace agreement between 
the two sides of the strait," be said. 
“The content of this agreement is 
something that should be left for the 
future.” 

“We don’t want to see a crisis in the 
area,” he added “And whoever tried to 
create that crisis should undo it.” 

Mr. Lien, who is also prime minister, 
thanked Washington for its support. 

“We appreciate the U.S.’s moral sup- 
port,” Mr. Lien said 

But he declined to say whether Taipei 
would welcome U.S. warships in the 
Taiwan Strait, which Beijing bitterly 
opposes. 

“This is a matter for the UJS. to 
decide by itself,” he said 

The American aircraft carrier Inde- 
pendence and other warships are 
patrolling near Taiwan, but not in the 
strait 

A second U.S. Navy battle group 
dispatched to the tense Taiwan Strait 
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Posters in TW^o c^^OTS^ects wanted in the nerve gas attack on tl»Tokyos^^ 

of the March 20, 1995, attack, victims called on the government to pat an end to the Aum Stmnkyo cult 


Sad Anniversary in Tokyo Subway 


was heading Wednesday toward final 
passage into the South China Sea. a U.S. 


avy spokesman said. 

China has warned the United States to 


nesday around freezing point. 
“There is heavy snow and it 


“There is heavy snow and it is very 
cold so they are really in need of 
shelter,” an official in die region 
said (AP, Reuters) 


keep out of the strait and accused it of 
making a “brazen show of force.” 

The House of Representatives ap- 
proved a nonbinding resolution late 
Tuesday calling on Beijing to halt any 
military efforts to intimidate Taiwan. 
The bill also said that U.S. forces 
“should defend Taiwan in the event of 
invasion, missile attack, or blockade” 
by China. (AP, Reuters) 


C*aqttb} Oar Sufi FwDdpnchu 

TOKYO — Victims of last year's 
March 20 nerve gas attack on the 
Tokyo subway marked the an- 
niversary Wednesday with calls on the 
Japanese government to put an end to 
the Aum Shinrikyo cult 

Members of the cult have admitted 
raking part in the gas attacks on five 
subway cars. Twelve people were 
killed and more than 5,500 injured. 

“For us, the time has stopped since 
this day a year ago.” said Sizue Taka- 
hashi, the wife of a station worker 
killed in the attack. “To prevent sim- 
ilar attacks occurring again, we want 
the court to declare Aum bankrupt as 
soon as possible.” 

Transit officials and bereaved fam- 
ilies held a memorial ceremony in the 
central Kasumigaseki station that was 
the focus of the attack. With trains 


rumbling by on nearby tracks, mourn- 
ers prayed for a moment, then unveiled 
a memorial plaque. 

Uniformed police, once a rare sight 
in the subway, kept a watchful eye over 
the ceremony. They also patrolled in 
other stations throughout Tokyo, hand- 
ing out fliers showing the feces of cult 
fugitives still sought in the attack. 

The subway attack shook Japan’s 
long-cherished sense of safety. It also 
set off soul-searching about whether 
the very nature of Japanese society — 
traits like conformity and deference to 
authority — had helped fuel the rise of 
the Aum cult 

Prime Minister Ryutaro Hashimoto 
visited the station to pray before a 
small Buddhist altar set up just off a 
bustling platform. Later, be called the 
attack “an unforgivable crime.” 

At the altar, mounters offered white 


c h r ysant hemums one by one, and two 
vases of while lilies were placed before 
the newly Unvefled plaque. 

The plaque is in memory of all the 
attack’s victims, but singles oat two 
subway workers who died trying to 
help stricken passengers. One was the 
Kasumigaseki statianmaster, Kazu- 
masa Takaftasbi, who rushed onto one 
of the affected trains after hearing 
there was an emergency. He managed, 
before collapsing, to remove a sus- 

S icious-looking bag that turned oat to 
s die source of deadly fumes. 

The other memorialized station 
worker, Tsuneo Hishinuma, also died 
trying to help get the packet of sarin 
nerve gas away from passengers. 

The leader of the cult, Shoko Asa- 
hara, is to stand trial next month on 
murder charges linked to the attack. 

(AFP, AP) 


U.S. to Send Arms to Pakistan Despite Nuclear Deal 


By R. Jeffrey Smith 

Washington Post Service 


WASHINGTON — The Clinton admin- 
istration has notified die Senate that it intends 
to ship hundreds of millions of dollars worth 
of U.S. conventional arms to Pakistan despite 
opposition from lawmakers concerned about 
that nation’s recent purchase from China of 
sensitive equipment for making nuclear 
weapons. 

U.S. officials said die decision ruled out 
any immediate U.S. penalty against Pakistan 
for obtaining fee nuclear-related equipment 
from China. 

Both Pakistan and China denied that the 
transaction took place, but U.S. intelligence 
officials and policymakers now say they are 


convinced the sale went through last year. 

While U.S. laws bar direct military or 
economic assistance to any countries that 
obtain such nuclear equipment, the admin- 
istration has decided that the transfer of the 
armaments from the United States is not 
restricted because Pakistan paid for them 
years ago, the officials said. 

They said the administration also decided 
to proceed with the shipment to foster a 
dialogue with Pakistan aimed at producing a 
new commitment that it would not expand or 
upgrade its nuclear arsenal. 

Still undecided, officials say, is whether 
any economic sanctions over the transaction 
should be invoked against China. That is a far 
more controversial legal and political ques- 
tion, coming in the midst of heightened U.S.- 


Chinese tensions over Taiwan, human rights 
and the piracy of American commercial 
goods. 

Washington sent a delegation to Beijing 
last weekend to extract a promise that 
Pakistan would get no additional aid related 
to nuclear weapons. That arrangement, the 
officials said, will enable the administration 
to waive many economic sanctions against 
China. 

But it is not yet clear whether Beijing has 
agreed to cooperate. 

Three administration officials told key sen- 
ators T uesday that Pakistan would be allowed 
to obtain navy P-3C military aircraft. Har- 
poon and AIM-9L missiles and other equip- 
ment worth S368 million. 

Pakistan bought the arms in the late 1980s 


but was barred by UJS. law from receiving 
them because of its nuclear weapons program. 
Under administration and Pakistani pressure, 
however. Congress approved a coe-time ex- 
emption from fee law in November to allow the 
transaction to proceed. 

Pakistan will also get about $120 million in 
cash feat it paid in fee late 1980s for U.S. 
weapons that were never manufactured, the 
officials said. In addition, it will get new U.S. 
aid worth tens of millions of dollars for its 
efforts to fight terrorism and narcotics and to 
keep peace. 

“The basic issue is how we influence 
Pakistan,” a senior official said. “Our strong 
view is that Pakistan is more likely to remain 
on a course that will serve American national 
interests if we remain engaged.” 


China Claims Right to Ban 
Elected Hong Kong Body 


BEDZNG — A panel.selected by Beijing to frame the 
future of Hong Kong after the territory’s 1997 return to 
China formally declared Wednesday its right to appoint a 
provisional assembly to replace fee colony’s present 
elected Legislative CoundL 
The statement was made at the first session of the 
Provisional Legislative Council panel, which is sub- 
sidiary to the Prejxaratory Committee that was established 
try Beijing to decide issues on Hong Kong’s future under 
Chinese rule. The panel said that fee Preparatory Com- 
mittee, which is made up of Hong Kong b us inessmen, 
Chinese officials and pro-Beijing figures in Hong Kong, 
“has the right to make fee decision to establish the 
Provisional Legislative Council.” (AFP) 


Safety Officials Suspended 
In Philippine Disco Fire 


Cav^bjOarS*&FroKOiipaB*a 

MANILA — The Philippine immig- 
ration commission on Wednesday barred 
fee owners of a discotheque ravaged by a 
fire that killed 151 people from leaving 
fee country pending an investigation into 
fee cause of the blaze. 

The government also ordered the sus- 
pension of Fire Marshal Manuel Baduria 
of Quezon City, the Manila suburb where 
the disco is situated, and his entire team of 


The interior secretary, Rafael Altman, 
also recommended feat fee Quezon City 
government suspend its engineer, Alfredo 


Macapugay, until the government com- 
pleted its investigation. Mr. Macapugay’s 
office is responsible for ensuring that 
building and fire safety codes are ob- 
served 

Staff members at Mr. Macapugay’s 
office said Wednesday feat be had gone 
“on leave of absence.” 

About 400 people were in the Ozone 
nightclub when it caught fire early Tues- 

S r, even though its permit allowed for 
y a 10th that number. The disco's 
emergency exit had been blocked by a 
building erected against it, and many of 
the dead were found trapped in from of 
fee single narrow front entrance. 

“Obviously, the fire exits were not 
inspected,” raid Ismael Mafeay, fee may- 


or of Quezon City. “This was un- 
doubtedly a deathtrap.” 

Critics quickly called for stronger 
safely inspections. 

“We cannot just bury fee dead and 
wait for fee next stupid tragedy to strike,” 
Senator Francisco Tatad said. 

“Some corrupt officials are obviously 
making a killing on their nonenforce- 
meat” of existing safety laws, he added. 

Amid fee recriminations, families of 
71 of tire dead went about the grim task of 
identifying the charred bodies. 

“As of today only 80 have been prop- 
erly identified," a police official said 
Wednesday. 

Most of the people at the disco were 
students celebrating the end of fee Phil- 
ippine school year. 

An investigators’ report said the blaze 
was caused by a short-circuit that resulted 
from fee ovmoading of a circuit. “The 
fire spread rapidly along fee ceiling as fee 

insulation was ignited,” fee report said. 

The chief of fee immigration com- 
mission, Leandro Vexceles. ordered of- 
ficials at all airports and seaports to place 
the president and four other officers of the 

company that owns fee disco on fee “hold 

departure list” 

Tile owner of fee company, Hermilo 
Ocampo, said be would cooperate wife 
fee inquiry. (Reuters. AFP) 



Cambodia Army Builds Road 
To Press Attack on Guerrillas 


PHNOM PENH (Reuters) — - Cambodian government 
forces are carving a road through thick forest to speed 
their push on a key Khmer Rouge guerrilla base in fee 
northwest of fee country, army film footage seen Wed- 
nesday showed. . 

The army footage, idiot between Saturday and Monday, 
shows an excavator and a bulldozer smashing through 
bamboo thickets and other dense vegetation east of Paflin, 
and soldiers cutting down trees wife c hain saws. 

“ We arc making this road in order to attack fee Khmer 
Rouge,” a soldier tells fee cameraman. “It is 2J5 kilo- 
meters long and six meters wide and crosses four streams. 
The importance of this road is to carry soldiers and 
food.” (Reuters) 


Tamils Report Losses in Clash 


COLOMBO — Tamil separatists said Wednesday that 
10 senior guerrillas had died in a gunboat battle with 
government forces in northwestern Sri I -antra 
The clandestine radio of fee separatist Liberation Ti- 
gers of Tamil Eelam said the 10 feed in an engagement 
Friday involving one navy vessel and a flotilla of rebel 
gunboats off fee coast of Mannar. (AFP) 


Skip Sinks With Pyongyang Aid 


ROME — A Chinese-registered freighter carrying 
food aid to North Korea sank m the Taiwan Strait, the UN 
World Food Program said Wednesday. • 

The UN agency said 15 crew were missing from the 
vessel Cheng Da, which it bad chartered to denver rice to 
North Korean flood victims. Nine other crew were res- 
cued, the Rome-based agency said. . . .. .. (Reuters ) 


For the Record 


'smut W* 

Fire investigators inspecting the Ozone disco Wednesday, where 151 revelers died in a fire. 


Sworn In, Bangladesh Prime Minister Calls Out Troops 


China will invite bids from foreign firms tins year for 
26 turbine generators wife a capacity of 700 megawatt* 

for the huge Three Gorges dam project, fee Xinhua press 

agency said Wednesday. (Reuters) 


CaefUtdhf CheSsfFnm Dupaxfm 

DHAKA, Bangladesh — As 
Prime Minister Knalida Zia’s cab- 
inet approved a bill calling for new 
parliamentary elections under a 
“nonparty government,” thousands 
of troops took up positions Wed- 
nesday in fee main cities of Dhaka 
and Chittagong, which had been 
crippled by an opposition-led strike. 

Begum Zia called out the troops 
after her swearing-in for a second 
term Tuesday triggered fierce 
battles between the police and pro- 
testers trying to storm the Pari la- 
ment building in Dhaka. 

"This is not a state of emergency 


or martial law,” said a commander, 
Major General Azizur Rahman. 
“Troops have been deployed just to 
help civil administration.” 

Soldiers look up positions in a 
community center in central Dhaka, 
and armed troops patrolled nearby 
areas in jeeps. 

Troops were also seen escorting 
tanker trucks and vehicles wife red 
banners reading “emergency fuel 
supply." 

Defease Ministry officials said 
feat the military, which had been 


preparing for deployment for sev- 
eral weeks, was also likely to be 


eral weeks, was also likely to be 
posted at strategic points across the 


country to ensure security at gov- 
ernment offices and key businesses 
and along major highways. 

There have been numerous mil- 
itary coups since Bangladesh was 
founded in 1971, but the army has 
largely stayed out of politics since 
democracy was restored in general 
elections in 1991. Begum Zia's 
party won the elections. “ 

The strike is pan of a two-year 
effort to unseat Begum Zia. 

Opposition groups, led by Sheikh 
Hasina Wazed’s A warn i League, 
began their “noncooperation" 
campaign March 9 demanding that 
the elections of Feb. 1 5 be annulled 


and that new elections be held under 
a neutral caretaker government. 

Opposition parties boycotted the 
elections, which gave Begum Zia’s 
Bangladesh Nationalist Party 308 
out of 330 seats in the Parliament 
that was swom in Tuesday. 

There has teen no firm response 
from opposition leaders to Begum 
Zia’s proposal for new elections. 
But itey had demanded that new 
elections be held, while saying that 
free and fair balloting was im- 
possible under a Zia government. 

The approval of the nonpany 
elections bill came at the first and 
special meeting of the 27-member 


cabinet swom in Tuesday, fee of- 
ficial BSS news agency said. 

The bill goes next before Par- 
liament, which is scheduled to meet 
Thursday. If passed, the constitution 


Afghan Taleban fighters have razed a 40-year-old 
cinema in Kandahar, their headquarters in southern Afgh- 
anistan, to build a mosque on the sne, their spokesman 
said Wednesday. (AFP) 


VOICES From Asia 


requires that it then be approved in a 
referendum. (Reuters AFP\ 


( Reuters , AFP) 


North Koreans Feed on Leaves 

Agenrv Francr-Prcsse 

GENEVA — North Koreans are 
eating leaves and walking barefoot 
m freezing weather, but their coun- 
try is not on the verge of political 
upheaval, Kjell Madsen of Norway, 
a UN aid expert, said Wednesday . 


, President Fidel V. -Ramos- of - the Philippines on 
signing into law a bill certifying lethal injection as the 
method of capital punishment “Let fee criminals be* 
ware. The state will continue to pursue criminal without 
let-up and will not hesitate fo execute those upon whom 
the death sentence has been imposed.” •••'•'•" (AFP) 
Prime Minister P.V. Narasunha Rao, of Indtt^. in- 
voking the slain Prime. Minister Rajiv Ghandi as he starts 
campaigning for general elections: “You have given an 
absolute majority to. Rajiv Gandhi. We also deserve fee 
same as we are real followers and ardenr admirers of his 
policies and-ideals." : (AFP) 
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Britain Shifts on Mad Cow Disease, Hinting at Link to Humans 


. By JohnDaruton 

- Jtoi' fork Tones Service 



LONDON - — Reversing ground on a major 
health issue, the British government said Wed- 
nesday thanboe might bea link between what is 

known as mad cow disease and the degenerative 

and fatal brain disease that is hs human equi- 
valent. 

: Apparently mindful of an ever-widening 
scare, among consumers that British beef may be 
unsafe. Health Secretary Stephen Dorrell «»h 
there was'“no scientific proof” that the disease 
in cows, which is called bovine spongiform 
encephalopathy, can be transmitted to humans 
through beef. 

! But then he told a stunned House of Com- 
mons that a co mmittee of scientists set up to 
advise the government had identified a new 
strain of the disease in humans, which is called 
Creutzfeldt-Jakob Disease. 

• “The post likely explanation,” Mr. Dorrell 


said, is that this strain is caused by exposure to 
die bovine disease. So far 10 people have been 
infected by this new strain, he indicated. 

The move was an embarrassing about-face for 
the government. Since 1990, when concern first 
arose, it has insisted that there is no link between 
the two diseases or that, even if one were es- 
tablished, measures were in place to keep out of 
the human food c hain those pans of cattle car- 
casses likely to cause infection. 

4 To drive the point home that British beef was 
“perfectly safe,” John Gutmner, then agricul- 
ture minister, posed for television cameras while 
feeding a hamburger to his 4-year-old daughter 


five years. Last year Germany, a European Uni- 
on trading partner, tried unsuccessfully to ban 
British barf. 

The government's new stand was hotly de- 
nounced by the opposition Labor Party. Its 
spokeswoman on health, Harriet Harman, rose 


in the House to say that “public confidence on 
this issue is hanging by a thread” and that “the 


Now the government is admitting that die link 
may in fact exist, while asserting that, as Mr. 
Dorrell put it, “the risk from eating beef is now 
likely to be extremely small/’ 

It is experaed that the drift will be another 
blow to Britain’s farmers, who have witnessed a 
12 percent decline in the sale of beef over the last 


this issue is hanging by a thread” and that “the 
time has passed for false assurances” or for 
“photo ops of ministers feeding their children 
beefburgers.” 

‘ ‘The conclusion that stares the British public 
in the face is that there may well be a Link” 
between the two diseases, she asserted. 

Signs that the scare is far from over abound. 
Wednesday’s edition of the mass circulation 
Daily Mirror, which predicted the government 
statement on its from page, had a screaming 
headline: “Mad Cow Can Kill You.” 

The article below said some experts believe 
that more than 1 milli on infected animals may 
have already been consumed in Britain. 


The fears are exacerbated because there is a 
long incubation period, of 10 to .40 years, for 
Creutzfeldt-Jakob Disease, raising the possib- 
ility that some people may have been infected by 
it but not yet begun to show symptoms. 

Bovine spongiform encephalopathy was only 
discovered in 1986. 

While both it and Creutzfeldt-Jakob Disease 
remain something of a biological enigma, the 
two were thought to be related because they have 
the same pathology. Both anack and destroy the 
brain in the same way, ending in death. 

An early theory said that a virus or virus-like 
agent was the cause, but more recently some 
medical researchers have advanced a theory that 
relates the diseases to an abnormal protein in the 
cell membrane — presumably transmitted 
through the consumption of infected tissue — 
which sets off a chain reaction to damage other 
proteins nearby. 

A major question is why British beef may be 
particularly susceptible. 


One theory is that the bovine disease can be 
traced to the disease of scrapie in sheep and that 
it somehow leaped the species barrier here. If 
that is so. many experts believe, it is because for 
years bone and meat remnants from sheep — 
including brains — were ground up and fed to 
cows as a protein supplement. This practice has 
now stopped. 

“Most of these infectious agents can go from 
one mammal to another mammal,” said Robert 
Lacey, professor of microbiology at Leeds Uni- 
versity, who was among the first to raise the 
alarm six years ago. “There’s a 70 percent 
chance it will move on to another species. And 
now there are signs we are seeing the beginning 
of a human epidemic.” 

In speaking to Parliament, Mr. Dorrell. the 
health secretary, said that a special government 
surveillance unit headquartered in Edinburgh to 
track Creutzfeldt-Jakob Disease had “identified 
a previously unrecognized, and consistent dis- 
ease pattern” suggested a new strain. 
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A French Police Mystery: Suicides 

Officers Said to Be Unhappy, Stressed-Out Scapegoats 


ByBarry -James 

International Hamid Tribune 


; PARIS — : When constabulary’s 
duty’s to be done in France these days, 
thfe policeman’s lot is not a happy one. 

•According to tbetiunion, French po- 
lice officers are depressed, stressed, 
overworked, underpaid and likely to be 
suicidaL 

[Last year a record 60 police officers 
between the ages of 25 and 55 killed 
themselves — 50 percent more than die 
average for each year since 1988. 

; Alleast 14 have taken their lives tins 
year, including a female police officer 
who also shot her three children. That 
happened in a town, Beauvais, where 
five members of the 75-person forces 
h£ve committed suicide in the last 30 
months. 

| On Monday, a 36-year-old officer 
was found hanging in his garage near 
tie northern city of Anas. This followed 
by two days the snicide of a lieutenant in 
a -Paris suburb. The suicides have oc- 
curred across the country, and not rally 
in the tough big city areas where the job 
is k most stressful. 

►Jean-Loms Debxd, the interior min- 
ister, said this week that the number of 
police officers taking their lives was not ' 
proportionately greater than for the pop- 
l ntanon as a whole. But tins explanation 
did nor account for the feet that there has 


been a disproportionately huge number 
of deaths in certain towns, such as 
Beauvais. 

During a visit to the station house 
where two officers recently committed 
suicide, Mr. Debrg promised that die 
force would lend a more sympathetic 
ear to the problems of rank and file 
members. 

He explained that he would hire more 


psychologists to add to the 23 already 
working for the force, bring in social 
workers and order police doctors to pay 
greater attention to the stress-related 
problems faced by the men and women 
in uniform. 

According to their union spokesman, 
the police have become the scapegoats 
for mounting social ills in French so- 
ciety. 

In the drab suburbs surrounding ma- 
jor cities, the police are called on to deal 
with problems ranging from racial con- 
flicts to drug wars. They have become 
used to coming under hails of stones and 
other projectiles — and sometimes bul- 
lets. Last year, police in some Paris 
districts were issued flak jackets, rub- 
ber-bullet guns and high-powered cars 
to respond to violence m the suburbs. 

In one measure of tbe dissatisfaction 
in the farce, an increasing number of 
ordinary police and detectives are turn- 
ing to tire anti-immigration National 
Hunt. Extreme right parties won 13.4 


percent of the vote in internal union 
elections in December. 

France has about 94,000 uniformed 
policemen and 24,000 detectives, in ad- 
dition to 92J0Q0 gendarmes, who come 
under the Defense Ministry and are pre- 
dominantly based in rural areas. The 
gendarmes also have a serious suicide 
problem. 

Tough conditions of service and the 
increasing violence of modem society 
are not the only reasons why so many 
law officers are taking their lives. Jean- 
Louis Arajol, a leader of the main police 
union, said many police officers are 
badly housed and in debt because of 
their modest baric pay of about 7,500 
francs C$1,500) a mono. 

Mr. Arajol also charged dehuman- 
ization and alienation in tbe force, with 
its military-style co mman d structure. 
Police officers, he said, are judged 
quantitatively — on the number of tick- 
ets they issue, for example — rather 

than q ualitati vely. 

They see station bouses closed while 
private security firms are increasing. 
Their workload has increased substan- 
tially with the emergency measures put 
in place because of a series of terrorist 
bombings last year. Aod when things go 
wrong, often for personal reasons, some 
police officers turn to their service re- 
volvers instead of seeking the support of 
colleagues or superiors. 
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FATAL BELGIAN PILEUP — Wreckage from a 28- vehicle chain-reaction crash covering the E42 highway 
Wednesday between Namur and Liege. Two people were killed and four injured in the accident in dense fog. 


EUROPEAN 

TOPICS 


France’s Parliament Trying 
To Pump Down the Volume 


“We’re creating a generation of deaf 
people and we’re not doing anything about 
it.” Goaded by such stark warnings, the 
French Parliament has voted to require man- 
ufacturers of Walkman-style portable tape- 
players to place a wanting label on their 
products about possible hearing damage 
and to restrict maximum volume levels. 

A 1991 study cited in Parliament found 
that more, than three-quarters of young 
people own such a tape player; that average 

listening time is seven hours a week, that 20 

percent of young owners say they always 
Listen at foil volume, which can mean up to 
1 30 decibels, and that 25 percent of people 
who use the devices regularly suffer meas- 
urable hearing loss. 

Jean-Franfois Mattel, a French deputy 

who is also a pediatrician, said that constant 

listening at volumes above 100 dedbels 
can cause irreversible lesions of the inner 
ear. The current generation of young 
people, he warned, could suffer at a re- 
latively early age the sort of hearing loss 
more common among older people. 

A few manufacturers already make mod- 
els that limit output to 100 decibels. But the 
,-jew French restrictions may be in vam: 
Sound levels can be boosted by using sens- 
itive headsets and die tape players can be 
brought into Finance from neighboring 
countries tbar have no such restrictions. 


“We have had triple die requests in the past 
year” for such work. Richard Jacques- 
Tamer, president of foe Association of 
I British Investigators, told The Sunday 
Times. “It’s because society has broken 
down, prompting people to find better ways 
of safeguarding their family.” In foe last 
seven years, 17 murders and suicides in 
Britain were reported to have followed 
disputes with neighbors over noise. 

Detectives will do a cursory background 
check, including a survey of criminal re- 
cords and quick interviews with the post- 
man and paperboy, for about £50 ($75). But 
civil libertarians say such inquiries con- 
stitute an invasion of privacy. And, as one 
advocate of privacy pointed out. two weeks 
after foe new arrivals move in, the neigh- 
bors could move out “and then the neigh- 
bors from hell could replace them.” 


BRIEFLYEl' R O P E 


German Police on Alert 


For Kurdish Holiday 


Socialist deputies criticized the planned re- 
forms as too expensive — at least 50 billion 
francs in aid to cities where military gar- 
risons will be dosed. (AP) 


A sperm whale found dead off the 
Danish coast in January contained so much 
mercury and cadmium that its intestine had 
to be buried at a special site for hazardous 
waste, a local radio station reported this 
week. The mammal was found at the tip of 
foe Jutland Peninsula, in busy waters be- 
tween Sweden and Norway. Authorities are 
trying to determine the source of the toxic 
metals, which they figure the whale must 
have ingested not long before its death. 


BONN — German security forces went 
on alert Wednesday after senior officials 
warned that the outlawed Kurdistan Work- 
ers’ Party would step up its campaign of 
political violence to mark the Kurdish new 
year on Thursday. 

The police geared up nationwide to en- 
force bans on planned Kurdish demonstra- 
tions, aiming to prevent more violence after 
hundreds were hurt in clashes with the 
police last weekend. Kurdish organizations 
had planned torchlight processions and 
demonstrations across Germany on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, and several were 
banned 

■ The police in the state of Baden- 
Wuerttemberg said they had detained 77 
suspected leaders of the Kurdistan party to 
prevent them from organizing violence dur- 
ing the celebrations. (Reuters) 


Bond Plan Angers Dini 


MILAN — A campaign promise by foe 
center-right Freedom Alliance to sweep 
away a tax on treasury bills held by millions 
of Italians received an angry reception from 
centrist and leftist politicians Wednesday. 

Prime Minister Laraberto Dini, whose 
centrist party is allied with the center-left 
Olive Tree coalition in the election April 
21, said the plan would make bonds so 
attractive it could damage the productive 
sector of foe economy. ( Reuters ) 
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European Union events on Thursday: 




French Debate Defense 


Around Europe 

British house-buyers are increasingly 


calling on private detectives to warn or 
reassure them about tbeir future neighbors. 


For Gunter Heinrich Woog, the day 
doesn’t start until noon — mailmen and 
phone callers are most decidedly unwel- 
come before that time. And yet this 41- 
year-old German has found time to produce 
a new newspaper, DELTA times, for 
people tike hims elf: late sleepers. In its first 
issue, the journal devotes harsh criticism to 
early school starting hours — a burden on 
those who function at less than full speed 
before midday. “Creative potential re- 
mains untapped.” Mr. Woog says, “be» 
cause by the time we wake up, the early 
birds have already eaten all the worms.” 

International Herald Tribune 


PARIS — Opening debate on a sweeping 
defense overhaul. Prime Minister Alain 
Jupp6 told legislators Wednesday that tbe 
plan to establish a professional army would 
result in a more efficient French military. 

He spoke at tbe start of a debate over 
President Jacques Chirac's ambitious pro- 
gram to abolish the draft and create a pro- 
fessional military within six years. 

The plan would also slash tbe number of 
soldiers from the current 500,000 to 
350,000. The number of bases in France and 
overseas territories would drop from 124 to 
84. Mr. Juppfi said that a budget of 185 
billion francs ($37 billion) would ensure 
that France wfll remain “at the top of tbe 
European powers in terms of defense.” But 


BRUSSELS: Telecommunications min- 
isters meet to discuss the linking of net- 
works. 
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BRUSSELS: Tbe commissioner for re- 
lations with East European countries. Hans 
Van den Broek, meets Prime Minister Has- 
san Muratovic of Bosnia and the managing 
director of the World Bank, Caio Koch- 
Weser. 


Ceraa Junior. Belgium. 


FLORENCE: Foreign ministers meet 
Central American counterparts. 


PARIS: The commission president, 
Jacques Santer, visits President Jacques 
Chirac and Prime Minister Alain Juppe of 
France. 

Sources: Age nee Europe. AFP 
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INTERNATIONAL 


NATO Steps Up Patrols 
In Tense Sarajevo Area 


Reuters 

SARAJEVO, Bosnia-Herzegovina — 
NATO stepped up its presence Wed- 
nesday in a tense Sarajevo neighborhood 
where Muslims and Serbs dispute their 
dividing line and where recent gunfire 
and an explosion rocked residents. 

A NATO spokesman. Major Simon 
Haselock. said “We've ordered a 
stepped up presence” in support of the 
UN International Police Task Force. 

A UN police spokesman, Alexander 
Ivanko, said that the situation in the 
former Olympic village of Dobrinja had 
deteriorated significantly. “Our mon- 
itors report gunfire and a car which blew 
up, killing its occupant," he said. 

“We have unconfirmed repons of 
guns being smuggled in to the Serb pop- 
ulation there," he said. “It is certainly 
the most tease area around Sarajevo. We 
have 3 1 monitors working in the area and 
we are patrolling around the clock." 

Major Haselock said earlier that Bos- 
nian government troops had substantially 
withdrawn from a demilitarized zone in 
Sarajevo on Wednesday, and that NATO 
had intervened to prevent Bosnian Army 
troops and Bosnian Croat militia from 
trying to occupy the same two barracks in 
Butila and Blazuj, west of Sarajevo. 
“The Bosnian Army appears to be in 
substantial compliance with its oblig- 
ations under the Dayton agreement as 


regards withdrawing," the major said. 

The peace accord reached in Dayton, 
Ohio, requires all forces to withdraw 
from a four-kilometer demilitarized 
“zone of separation" on either side of 
the boundary between Bosnia's Serbian 
republic and its Mustim-Croat federa- 
tion. Serbian and Croatian forces pulled 
out of the zone as required, but the 
Muslim-dominated Bosnian Army re- 
quested a last-minute waiver in the Sa- 
rajevo zone, which NATO refused. 

Only on Tuesday, the last day on 
which it could occupy the area, did the 
Bosnian Army begin to move an es- 
timated 4,500 troops, some heavy 
weapons and support units, including 
their headquarters. By Wednesday af- 
ternoon Tito barracks in Sarajevo was 
virtually deserted, although some sol- 
diers in civilian clothes were still loading 
office furniture onto trucks. 

Two districts of Sarajevo, known as 
Dobrinja l and Dobrinja 4, were bat- 
tlefields during the 43-month-long war 
and remain divided between Muslims 
and Serbs. Although both sides have 
withdrawn forces from the from lines, a 
de facto boundary exists. It is about 200 
meters (.220 yards) north of a formal 
dividing line established in Dayton. Un- 
der the Dayton accord, the line can be 
adjusted , but so far the two sides have 
been unable to agree on doing so. 
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Gypsies culling rubbish Wednesday at a dump site in Piscavjca, Boznia-Hezegovina, west of 
Tuzla. The dump receives most of the garbage generated by NATO forces in the Tuzla area. 


BOSNIA: Pentagon Warns of Trouble When NATO Leaves NATO: A Blunt Warning to Moscow 


Continued from Page 1 

withdrawal of peacekeeping 
troops. 

“There’s only so much our sol- 
diers can accomplish." said another 
senior Defense Department official, 
echoing the report’s central find- 
ings. 

“The military forces agreed to 
keep the peace for a year, and that’s 
what we’re doing. But this peace 
will not hold without an effort to 
rebuild the country. 

That's not being done yet And 
that’s notour job." 

The job of organizing the eco- 
nomic and political reconstruction 
of Bosnia has been left to a Euro- 
pean delegation led by Carl Bfldt. a 
former Swedish prime minister. 

But Mr. Bildt has complained re- 
peatedly in recent months that for- 
eign governments have been slow to 


make available the billions of dol- 
lars needed for civilian reconstruc- 
tion — everything from building 
bridges to printing election ballots 
— and that the political component 
of the peace effort is lagging far 
behind its military component 
In a meeting this month with 
donor countries, he pleaded with 
them to “do more to honor die 
pledges we have made." 

while questioning whether Bos- 
nia was about to dissolve once again 
into civil war. General Hughes said 
in his report that “in the short term, 
we are optimistic” about the situ- 
ation faced by the 18,400 U.S. sol- 
diers stationed there as part of die 
peacekeeping force. 

"We believe that the former war- 
ring factions will continue to gen- 
erally comply with the military as- 
pects" of the peace accord, the 
report said. “We do not expect U.S. 


or allied forces to be confronted by 
organized military resistance." 

The threat faced by the U.S. 
forces would come instead from 
land mines * ‘and from various forms 
of random, sporadic low-level vi- 
olence," the report said. "This 
could include high-profile attacks 
by rogue dements or terrorists." 

So far only one U.S. soldier has 
been killed in Bosnia, an army ser- 
geant who was killed in an explo- 
sion Feb. 3 as he tried to disarm a 
land mine. 

The report suggested that if the 
civil war resumes, it will flare up 
only after the NATO forces have 
pulled out, removing the buffer that 
has kept die factions at peace for 
most of the last four months. 

“The overall strategic political 
goals of the former warring factions 
have not fundamentally changed," 
General Hughes said. 


Continued from Page 1 

and afterward. While the United 
Stales would have to work with any 
elected Russian leader, they said, it 
would be up to that leader “to join 
with Western institutions, which are 
open to Russia, or to isolate Russia," 
as one official said. 

While denying that the U.S. gov- 
ernment now thinks that the Com- 
munist Patty leader, Gennadi Zy- 
uganov, will win the election, senior 
American officials said that “this is a 
time for clarity and steadiness." 
They said Mr. Christopher was amp- 
lifying Mr. Yeltsin's own concerns, 
“and putting down another marker 
for the future, whatever that is.” 

The host of the meeting. Foreign 
Minister Josef Zielenlec of the 
Czech Republic, said that the U.S. 
engagement "in Central and East- 
ern Europe is important for us and 


IRAQ: UN Suspects Baghdadis Concealing Scuds With Germ Warheads 


Continued from Page 1 

during the 1980s. Scuds were fired by Iraq 
from mobile launchers at Saudi Arabia and 
Israel during the 1991 Gulf War, with war- 
heads consisting of conventional explosives. 

But at one point a few months before the war 
began, Iraq filled 25 Scud warheads with 
boruliflum toxin and bacteria capable of caus- 
ing anthrax disease, each of which is among 
the most deadly substances known and can kill 
in extremely small quantities. After the August 
1995 defection of a senior weapons official 
forced Iraq to admit to making the warheads, it 
claimed that they were all destroyed in 1991. 

Since then, however, Iraq has failed to turn 
over documents to corroborate this claim, such 
as orders to cany out the destruction or reports 
that the action had been successfully carried 
out, Mr. Eke us said. 

"All our experience is that these decisions 
are carefully registered" in Iraq documents, 
indicating that the Iraqi claims may simply be 
false, he said. 

A U.S. official said that Washington shared 
Mr. Ekeus’s concerns. Referring to Baghdad's 
acknowledgment that the warheads had been 
made, the official said: 

“Seven months after Iraq's admission. , 
there are still no documents to verify their 
destruction. Your suspicion has to grow that 
they still exist" 

The CIA director, John M. Deutch, told the 
subcommittee on Wednesday that Baghdad’s 
recent actions in delaying U.S. inspectors for 
several hours at legitimate inspection sites 
were “a clear indication that Iraqi government 


policy is to continue to frustrate and hinder the 
inspection process.” 

"Such delays, if they become routine, will 
give Iraqi officials ample opportunity to de- 
stroy relevant documents, remove suspect ma- 
terial, and ultimately prevent the UN. from 
attaining a full and complete accounting" of 
Iraq’s weapons efforts. Deutch said. 

■ Diversion of Nuclear Fuel 

News services reported from Washington: 

On another topic of concern. Mr. Deutch 
told the senators that diversion of nuclear- 
weapons fuel from former Soviet republics 
was a threat, and that Iran and other countries 
had tried to obtain some of it. But be said no 
country or terror group was known to have 
obtained any. 

“The prospects of nuclear diversion from 
Russia is a major national security threat to die 
United States," he said. 

"There are serious customers for strategic 
nuclear materials who are up to no good.' ’ Mr. 
Deutch said. "The general picture this should 
convey is how lucky we are and what a danger 
this is." He said that Iraq and North Korea had 
made enormous efforts to develop their own 
fuel for nuclear weapons, and he said that some 
countries had explored the possibility of buying 
nuclear weapons or materials. “Prominent ex- 
amples include Iran and Iraq, to a lesser extent 
North Korea and Libya," he said. 

Asked by Senator Sam Nunn, a Georgia 
Democrat, if Syria was on that list. Mr. Deutch 
replied, "They are not on the list I have men- 
tioned to you this morning, no sir," 

"What list are they on?" Mr. Nunn asked. 


Mr. Deutch said be could make no further 
comment in public. 

Mr. Deutch said nuclear-weapons material 
smuggled out of Russia and seized in Germany 
and the Czech Republic was not enough for the 
production of a nuclear weapons. 

And he added that the CIA had no evidence 
any fissile material had been acquired by a 
terrorist organization. 

He said Iran was trying to produce plutoni- 
um and highly enriched uranium along with a 
parallel effort to acquire technology from Rus- 
sia, China and Kazakstan, Deutch said. 

Iranian agents unsuccessfully approached a 
plant in Kazakhstan in 1992 to obtain enriched 
uranium, he said. 

“We estimate that Iran is some years away 
from producing a nuclear weapon, but with 
extensive foreign assistance or receipt of a 
significant amount of nuclear materials. Iran 
could produce a weapons much quicker than if 
left to its own capabilities," he testified. 

Iraq has not abandoned its nuclear program, 
although it was significantly damaged in the 
Gulf Wan North Korea has produced enough 
plutonium for one and possibly two nuclear 
weapons, and Libya operates a small Soviet- 
supplied nuclear research center near Tripoli, 
Mr. Deutch said. He said Libya was trying to 
recruit nuclear scientists to assist in devel- 
oping nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Deutch said the Russians had made 
efforts to tighten security at nuclear sites and 
that, so far. despite lax security, there had not 
been a verified case of the smuggling of nuc- 
lear material in sufficient quantities to produce 
a bomb. f AP. Reuters. AFP ) 


for the stability of the whole area" 
as “a guarantee of freedom, demo- 
cracy and peace." 

Less than high praise would have 
been surprising in this setting, but 
Mr. Zieleniec said that Mr. Chris- 
topher came ax an important moment, 
when “Russia is seeking new ways 
of approaching the enlargement of 
NATO in a more open way." 

■ Yeltsin Gains in Survey 

President Yeltsin has 
strengthened his electoral position 
as the possible alternative to Mr. 
Zyuganov, in the June presidential 
elections, according to new polls 
made public Wednesday, The 
Washington Post reported from 
Moscow. 

The polls suggest that Mr. 
Yeltsin's increased visibility might 
allow him to qualify for the runoff 
election against Mr. Zyuganov. 

Russians Condemn 
Sanctions on Cuba 

Reuters 

MOSCOW — Russian lawmakers cri- 
ticized Wednesday a new U.S. law tight- 
ening sanctions against Cuba and vowed 
that Moscow would step up cooperation 
with the island. 

Deputies in the Federation Council, the 
upper house of die Russian Parliament, ap- 
proved a resolution condemning theJU.S. 
legislation as a violation of international 
law and the rules of international trade, the 
Interfax news agency reported. 

“The majority of states in the world 
community see die embargo against Cuba 
and measures to strengthen it as violations 
of the rights of sovereign states in the free 
development of trade and economic co- 
operation with other countries," the res- 
olution said. 

It said that the U.S. action “does not help 
the normalization of the situation in the 
region" and that Russia was determined to 
build economic relations with Cuba. 

The law, signed by President Bill Clinton 
after Cuban warplanes shot down two small 
civilian planes, aims to block new foreign 
investment by targeting companies that do 
business in Cuba. 

Numerous U.S. allies, including Canada, 
Caribbean nations and the European Union, 
have criticized the law, saying it treats for- 
eign investors unfairly. The Russian For- 
eign Ministry has said it hopes the law will 
not affect relations with Havana. 


Could Stravinsky 

Get U.S. Papers 

Bill May Bar Foreign Artists 
From Permanent Residency 


By Eric Schmitt 

Ne»’ Tor* Times Service 


WASHINGTON — By nearly 
Zacarias seems destined for success m U.S. tactical 
circles. Since writing her first 

comedy five years ago as a student at Stanford University, 
the Mexican has wot acclaim for plays produced m 
theaters from Iowa to Massachusetts. 

But even though her application for pcrmaaenf res - 
idency in the United States was sponsored by Derek 
Walcott, the Nobel Prize-winning poet. Ms. Zacanas way 
be forced to leave the United States m June when her 
student visa expires. 

A little-noticed provision tucked into the sweeping 
immigration bill making its way througfrCongnss would 
alter existing law to make it more difficult, n not im- 
possible, for Ms. Zacarias and scores of other talented 
young writers, sculptors, singers, dancers and artists from 
immigrating to the United States under special residency 
visas. Many arts and cultural organizations fear that the 
provision, if adopted. 


There are not 
playwright 
institutes that hire 
playwrights.’ 


could block future Strav- 
inskys and Balanchines 
from developing their 
talents in the United 
States. * ‘ Obviously, it’ s a 
very short-sighted and 
narrow interpretation of 
what is important in the 

world of art,” said Ger- _ . 

aid Freedman, dean of the drama school at the North 
Carolina School of the Arts and a former artistic director 
of the New York Shakespeare Festival. 

Marc Scorca, chief executive for Opera America, a 
trade organization for opera companies, said: “We re 
talking about a handful or people, but in the opera world 
they are key to a $500 million industry." 

Since 1990, the United States has allowed a small but 
important infusion of foreign scientists, artists and en- 
trepreneurs to become permanent legal residents if they 
demonstrate through prizes and expert recom me ndations 
an "exceptional ability.’’ These immigrants need an 
employer sponsor or a waiver to the Labor Department 
requirement that they not displace an American worker. 

Last year, the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
granted legal residency to 6,800 foreigners of exceptional 
ability or with advanced professional degrees. The 
agency does not break out the categories, but immigration 
lawyers estimate that this includes scores of artists. 

Under current law, people in the arts are generally 
exempted from the rule about having a job offer and the 
Labor Department requirement if they can demonstrate 
that their work is in tire “national interest" 

The proposed legislative change would deny immig- 
rants vvith exceptional ability the right to apply for the 
waiver ot culmral grounds. 

"They'd be welcome to corne as long as they could 
show they're not taking a job from an American citizen," 
the main author of the House immigration bill. Rep- 
resentative LamarS. Smith, Republican of Texas, said of 
tire artists and dancers. 

But unlike scientists or engineers, artists and dancers 
are likely to be self-employed 

“There are not playwright institutes that hire play- 
wrights," said Ms. Zacarias, who attended high school in 
Atlanta, where her father was a public-health specialist. 
‘T don't have a Pulitzer under my belt. Pd just like the 
chance to prove myself. ’ ’ 

Since the 1990 law has been in effect only five years, 
few young artists have risen to national fame. But tire 
legislation’s beneficiaries include a range of up-and- 
coming artistic talent. 

Take Shanjie (Carl) Deng, a 33-year-old Chinese poet 
and expert on Chinese culture who was granted legal 
residency in December. Three years ago, Mr. Drag 
followed his wife to Louisville, Kentucky, where she was 
completing graduate school 

Mr. Deng became affiliated with Crane House, a 
cultural association in Louisville that promotes aware- 
ness of Chinese culture in public schools in a program 
serving more than 15,000 students. 

"Children here are not exposed to a lot of different 
cultures, so this was a cultural awakening," said Jody 
Thomas, one of the organizers of a three- week course that 
Mr. Deng taught at an elementary school 

Zo6 Heller, 30. a British journalist who has written for 
The New Yorker and Vanity Fair, is seeking permanent 
legal residency in the United States so she does not have 
to rely on the sponsorship of any one pabhcatioa 

Denying artists the waivers to tire Labor Department 
requirement win only hurt American interests, said Tania 
Alvarez, an immigration lawyer in San Francisco who is 
representing a Cuban author of children's books who is 
seeking permanent legal residency. 

"We’re going to miss ont on some exceptional 
people," Ms. Alvarez said. 
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Suicide Bomber Kills Israeli in Lebanon 


— A 


Conqxkd fry Ow Sufi Fr.m Dufmcha 

MARJAYOUN. Lebanon 
Hezbollah suicide bomber hurled him- 
self at an Israeli military convoy in 
southern Lebanon on Wednesday, 
killing an army officer and triggering a 
heavy artillery duel. 

An Israeli military spokesman said 
that an army captain was killed and that 
an Israeli civilian was wounded in the 
suicide attack near the village of Rub 
Tlateen. 4 kilometers (2.5 miles) from 
Lebanon's border with Israel. 

The military convoy stopped after a 
suspicious man was spotted on the side 
of the road, the spokesman said. The 
man approached the convoy and blew 
himself up near the leading jeep. 

Hours after the suicide bombing, 
sources in the Israeli-backed South Le- 
banon Army militia said guerrillas set 
off a bomb near a militia patrol, wound- 
ing a militiaman. He died later in the 
hospital, they added. 

After the suicide attack, up to 400 
rounds of Israeli mortar, artillery and 
tank fire forced United Nations peace- 
keepers in some areas to take shelter, and 
several houses took direct hits. 

Israeli helicopters fired heavy ma- 
chine guns Wednesday night at Hezbol- 
lah strongholds in the Bekaa. the valley 
in eastern Lebanon that is under Syrian 
control 

Prime Minister Shimon Peres warned 
that Israel would retaliate for a series of 
Hezbollah attacks since the start of 
March. 

“We are not leading a policy of re- 
straint in Lebanon," he said during a 
visit to a Haifa hospital where 10 sol- 


diers wounded in the southern Lebanon 
attack were being treared, "We will hit 
Hezbollah when the time is right and in 
the appropriate way." 

Mr. Peres said Israel “determines its 
policy and its means of action on the 
basis of what is happening on the 
ground," 

He called earlier for a bait to Syrian 
backing for Hezbollah guerrillas before 
the two countries can resume peace ne- 
gotiations. 

“Israel will not accept a situation 
where there are peace negotiations with 
Syria while Damascus is supporting 
Hezbollah," he said. 


"One of the conditions for signing a 
peace accord with Syria is a halt to die 
Hezbollah operations." 

After the suicide bombing. Prime 
Minister Rafik Hariri of Lebanon said 
that guerrilla resistance against Israeli 
occupation was justified and that any 
Israeli military operation in Lebanon 
would deal a severe blow to the Arab- 
Israeli peace process. 

Hezbollah said in a statement in 
Beirut that the suicide attacker had tar- 
geted “a convoy carrying some leaders 
of the Zionist enemy" between the vil- 
lages of Oudaiseh and Rub Tlateen in the 
border zone. f AFP. Reutersl 


Chernobyl Is Facing 
Financial Meltdown 

Reuters 

KIEV — The Chernobyl nuclear 
power station, site of the world’s worst 
nuclear disaster, in 1986, may have to 
stop one of its two working reactors 
because it cannot afford to buy fuel, a 
senior official said Wednesday. 

The official, Olexander Zinyuk. a top 
aide to Ukraine's nuclear energy author- 
ity, said Chernobyl’s No. 3 reactor couJd 
be shut down as early as this weekend. 

‘ ’There really is no money and there- 
fore we have no fuel," he said. "No one 
is paying for electricity, and this has 
become a vicious circle/' 


FIT; Step Up to the Scanner for Your Duds 





Continued from Page 1 

But it is one tiling to keep track of 
individual tastes or makt* a product from 
standard parts taken off the shelf. It is 
quite another to make something fit as 
snug as. well, a shoe. 

"Clothing is a sterner test because 
everybody is unique," B. Joseph Pine 2d, 
the president of S trategic Horizons Inc. a 
consulting company in Ridgefield, Con- 
necticut, said. 

Levi Strauss & Co. has been selling 
custom-fit jeans at its Original Levis 
stories, including those in New York, for 
more than a year, but the measurements 
are done by hand. By relying on an 


Mr. Fferot’s appeal is thought to be 
somewhat less than it was in 1992, wheat 
he spent some $70 million of his own 
money to portray himself as an outsider 
who could "get things done" in Wash- 
in ' ' v " 


“The best chance for Bill Clinton, ” 
said Haley Barbour, the Republican na- 
tional chairman, in a reference to the 
outcqmeofthe 1992etection, “isforhim 
to slip back in tile back door of the White 


PEROT; Despite Dole’s Sweep of Primaries, Strong Hints From Reform Party’s Founder 

Continued front Page 1 

reacting in part to the concerns of Perot 
voters, would continue to press for a 
balanced federal budget, limits on the 
numbers of terms congressmen can 
serve and changes to reduce the influ- 
ence of lobbying groups. 

Republicans included many of those 
stands in the platform they call the 
“Contract for America." The positions, 
they say, helped them draw support from 
70 percent of Perot voters in the 1994 
legislative elections. 

But many of the Republican goals. 

Democrats note, have yet to be 
achieved. 

Governor Tommy Thompson of 
Illinois tacitly acknowledged that a 
third-party candidacy could cost Repub- 


licans the election. “I think Bill Clinton 
is going to be defeated if it’s a two-man 
race/ the Republican said. 

The nature of the coming campaign 
appears to favor a change-minded, in- 
dependent candidacy. For the first time, 
a sitting president will be running 
against the Senate majority leader. 
Neither man can claim to be a Wash- 
ington outsider, particularly not Mr. 
Dole, the longest-serving Senate ma- 
jority leader in the century. 

In addressing a long list of weighty 
legislative issues, each side will be weigh- 
ing its actions to their impact on the 
elections. 

The result could be the son of thing 
Mr. Perot campaigned against in 1992: 
inside- Washington warfare, petty 
politicking and resultant gridlock. 


rgton. Before temporarily dropping out House with 43 percent of the vote." 
f the race, he had risen to a virtual tie in Mr. Perot, a hard-driving Dallas busi- 
nessman, has never held public office. 


opinion polls with George Bush and Mr. 
Clinton. 

Nor are his issues as clear as they 
were, beyond a desire for change and for 
honest and competent government. 

“I would not be surprised if he got half 
of what he got last time,” said Forrest 
Maltzman, a professor of political sci- 
ence at George Washington University, 
in Washington. “But half of what he got 
last time is enough to make or break an 
election. " Mr. mot took 19 percent of 
the popular vote in the 1992 election- 


But he points to his enormous success in 
business as a reflection of wfaat hard 
work, discipline and fresh ideas could 
accomplish in Washington. 

His Reform Party has qualified for 
ballots in five stares, including Cali- 
fornia, and party organizers are working 
to qualify in other states. In ihose where 
he is unable to get on the ballot, the 
Reform Party will petition for ballot 
access as an independent — as Perot did 
in all 50 stares four years ago. 


electronic scanner, the Custom Foot 
takes fashion customization to the next- 
level in holding out tire prospect of s 
more perfect fit. 

“Mass customization is the wave & 
the future," said an enthusiastic Jeffrey 
Silverman, president of the store’s pat- 
eni company, the Measurably Betas - 
Corp-, and a longtime veteran of foe shoe, 
business. The company, also of West- 
port. plans to open other Custom Foe* 
stores in the next few months at the Short 
Hills Mall in Mfllbum, New Jersey, d* 
Roosevelt Field Mall in Garden City,. 
New York, and the Mall of America # 
Bloomington, Minnesota. 

Whether shoppers will be simflady 


— ■ — ■ wv vvwp wiu 

made by c raftsmen who work go til®® 
from start to fhriah- 
Instead, these shoes will be made op 
an assembly line whose equipment ^ 
fine-tuned to the specifications cap hfl® 
by the scanners. . . , 

Some marketing specialists also 
turn that the two-week wait fordefo® 1 ? 
may slow sales, particularly to cusflxj^ 
ers who like tire instant aatfafteri aa 
wanting out die door with tbeaf P*' 
chases. 

“ This may be an idea whose 
nor here yet,’/ John Deighton, ffll 
soriate professor at the Harvard 
s School, said. 

‘Delay is the No.l enemy of hi 

VWkanffe 


H.V. 


'l* 
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Bat in die limited tests so far,' cos* 
tamers, particularly wonren. havesbowfl , 
they are witting to pay a little more ana- 
wait awhile to get clothes that ready fit* 
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s Ex-Dictator Bounced Back 


ByStepheaBuckley 

Wtaftiagtoa Poe Service 


COTONOU, . Berm — This .country's 
former Marxist imffiary ruler appeared poised 
to reclaim itemsdepcy .Wednesday, which 
would mafce Bagn one- ofthe few nations in 
sub-Saharan Afixcato vote a democ ratical ly 
elected feaderogr of office. . . 

Unofficial Results indicated that Mafiueu 
Kdrgkou had defeated President NIcephore 
Soglo, whobasheld office since March 1991, 
when he routedGeneral K6r£kou in the coun- 
try ’sfirst multiparty elections. Benin, a West 
African nation ofti adfflonpeople, was one of 
die first countries on tte coniment to shed its 

the naticmL electoral 
comntissktt^aaaBeaced that General K£r6- 
kou, who tiaaJBenhLfor nearly two decades as 
a Maixj^-Leflinik dictator, led Me. Soglo by 

with the ballot-count sug- 
gested that fee &wl ttaal was Kkely to be 
teaser became officials had not completed 
tallying votes from several areas known, to be 
pro-Soglo. J. . . . . 


eountry's 215 million voters repeatedly took 
part in the vote Monday. 

Political analysts here in Cotonou, the 
cowry’s most populous city, said that Gen- 
eral K6r6kou’s likely victory <ipp *<n y ^ to re- 
flect the ire of voters over high unemployment 
and the role of Mr. SogJo’s family in his 
atinainiaration. Mr. Sogio’s relatives bold 
sevaal key positions in fits government. 

Tba perception was that this is a family 
government,** said an analyst who asked not 
to be identified. ‘ ‘Soglo never consulted any- 
body apart from his family. ’ ’ 
r Be nmese voters once hailed Mr. Soglo, a 
fonrttr World Bank economist, for rebuilding 
the country's economy after General K£r6- 
kou s socialist policies bankrupted the gov- 
ernment and ignited social unrest 
. But as Mr. Soglo trimmed Benin’s bur- 
eaucracy and privatized many state-owned 
companies, unemployment — particularly 
among the young — leaped, and his sup- 
porters became increasingly restive. 

As a result. General K&tikou , 62, a born- 
again Christian who had avoided the public 
spotlight for much of Mr. Soglo ’s term, de- 
cided to challenge the incumbent, promising 
■to retain fxee-maricet policies and political 
openness while tackling such issues as un- 
employment. 


The former ruler, who is from northern 
Benin, the country’s poorest area, also bas 
pledged to construct a government of national 
unity that will try to distribute resources mexe 
equally among me country's regions. 

Some analysts said it appeared that Mr. 
Soglo did not take General Kertikou seriously 
until after die first round of elections earlier 
this month, when the former president 
grabbed 33 percent of the vote to the in- 
cumbent's 35 percent. 

4 ‘The Soglo camp was overconfident,' ' one 
diplomat said. ‘ ‘They did not expect that there 
was this kind of opposition against the pres- 
ident.” 

Voters who supported General Kdrdkou 
said they believed Mr. Soglo had grown ar- 
rogant and increasingly out of touch with the 
plight of those Beninese who had not be- 
nefited from its economic comeback. 

Monique Kouagou, a nursery school teach- 
er, said tire was aware of the country's 
struggles during General K6r61cou 's regime 
but voted for the former ruler because. “I 
think he is wiser now.” 

After the vote Monday, General Kdrdkou 
and Mr. Soglo separately implored the Ben- 
inese to accept the eventual outcome of the 
election, and voters appeared ready to heed 
those requests. 


U.S. Aide Praises 
Algerian Policies 

Coaled 6y Ote Siqg Frcmt Pnj*J*nbn 

ALGIERS — The U.S. assistant sec- 
retary of state, Robert Pelietreau, wrap- 
ping up the first visit here by an American 
official in four years, lauded recent elec- 
tions and economic reform on Wednes- 
day and said Washington was prepared to 
broaden support for the government’s 
efforts to end the country’s civil strife. 

"I return to Washington with a better 
understanding of the current challenges 
Algeria is facurg and the policies adopted 
to overcome them,” he said at a news 
conference. 

"Dialogue and democratic progress 
seem essential for the re-establishment of 
stability, and I appreciated President Zer- 
oual's reaffirmation of his intent to move 
in that direction,” he said. 

“As the policy develops and begins to 
show results, we are prepared to broaden 
our support for it.” 

Mr. Felletreau, the first senior Amer- 
ican official to visit Algeria since 1992, 
met Wednesday with President Liamine 
Zeroual and gave him a message from 
President Bill Clinton. (AJP, Reuters) 


Elderly Chechens Seek 
A Truce to Bury Dead 


Cim^Oed ty ttr Sufi Fnm Dapaxha 

GROZNY, Russia — 
Twenty elderly people who 
escaped a Russian siege of 
their village in Chechnya 
pleaded Wednesday for the 
shooting to be stopped to al- 
low civilians still there to 
bury their dead and then 
leave. 

The villagers issued their 
appeal in the Chechen capital. 
Grozny, a day after escaping 
from Samashki- Their town 
has been under attack from 
Russian troops since Friday in 
a drive to force separatist fight- 
ers out of western Chechnya. 

One villager, Mohammed 
Isayev, said that up to 600 
civilians had been killed in 
Samashki. “We cannot col- 
lect fiie bodies and bury them 
because of the sniper fire. 
Please help us to stay alive and 
get out of this hell,” he said. 
He added that 5.000 civilians 
remained in the village. 


No journalists or interna- 
tional aid workers have been 
allowed into Samashki since 
the attack started, and it has 
been impossible to verify cas- 
ualty figures. 

The villagers said in their 
appeal: “We demand help. 
The whole world must know 
what is happening in 
Samashki. It is no heroism to 
kill peaceful citizens.” 

They demanded that the 
Russian troops open a cor- 
ridor to let civilians flee 
Samashki. which is about 30 
kilometers west of Grozny. 

Russia's commander in 
Chechnya, General Vy- 
acheslav Tikhomirov, told the 
Itar-Tass news agency Wed- 
nesday that his troops had 
already opened up a corridor 
and that 2,200 civilians had 
left Samashki in the last 24 
hours. He has said his troops 
were attacking only rebel po- 
sitions. (Reuters, AFP J 
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Senior Art Director/ 
Package Design 


Purchasing Manager 
Bfflngnal Chinese — English 


European Developmei 
OfiBce Director 


Con air Corporation 



Kentucky Cabinet 
for Economic Development 


Territory Manager 
for Europe 


Commercial Engineer 


ZiebartTidyCar 


International Company 
in the Petroleum sector 
in North Africa 


Ann Marie Cioffi 

Vice President, Human Resources 
Conair Corporation 
1, Cummings Point Road 
Stamford, Ct 06904 - USA 


VALEO Reoutement 
BP 911 

75829 Paris Cedex 17 - France 


Mr lames K. Navolio 
Dpt of lob Development 
Kentucky Cabinet for 
Economic Development 
500 Mero Street 
2300 Capital Plaza Tower 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 - USA 


Franchise Support 
ZiebartTidyCar 
PO Box 1290 

Troy, Ml 48007 -12Q0 -USA 
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75008 Paris - France 




CONFERENCES & EXHIBITIONS 


MONACO = 


A privileged place to live, 
invest and operate business 



MONTE-CARLO 28-30 MARCH 1996 


Private banking - real estate - industry 
tax advantages - business opportunities 
international market outlook 

Speakers, Conference, Exhibition 
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Monaco Business Center 


For information 

Capital Events - Phone (33) 92 055 444 - Fax (33) 92 055 828 
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'*Yaur best opportunity for retirement security*’ 

The Smart 401(k) Seminar 

The Groavenor Thistle H«el, Loadoo. 

Main Speaker; RICHARD SASANOW, 

Aottor, The 43I(t) Book 

Called by NY Times' us^id, readable and relentlessly upbeat'. 
Details: KnigfaUn Enterprises Ltd. Tel/Fax: (UK) 01367 -242525/241 125 




AXME - European Marketing Seminar 
• Relationship Marketing the Customer Connection 
Its iatcmational rennng. fixasn^ op rdatioreiiy narfaring wig fisanne iraAetrog 
expats from several countries, representing a very wide spectrum of industrial 
marketing experience. The geggnarnas been catefiiBy composed b> offer a blend of 
consafaacy perspectives with real lessons from actual company case trisories, 
iUns&aing the benefits trf castomer focus and idaticnship nanorng. The sa niwiT 
vriD be tfoterea to (foeaorsof markons, bushess and maitetiiK manageis, market 
research, corporate and bnsroess pfenning managers, who are looking for greater 
bosmess access tiawttjr rastcow focus and rdatiauhip marketii®. 

Contact: JoBfi Foster - Td: 01792 655099 - Fax: 01792 475751 



Improving R&J> Cooperation 

International seminar on improving R&O cooperation among 
universities, research institutes and industry in developing 
countries, sponsored by GTDC, the Globa) Technology 
Development Center and organized in cooperation with Tsinghua 
University. Beijing. 

Speakers from 3 industrialized and 7 developing countries will 
present papers on current national RAD structures, future 


ffoiiacr 

[TIC Global Technology Development Cuter, Austria. 
Tefc -M3 I 512 8588-F**: +43 1.512 85 89 
E-mafl: 100450j461@conq>iiserve. com 
Internet Homepage http^www^dcooat/gtdc 


AFRICA CONNECT 

Releasing the full potential.- 

In recent years the liberalization of trade, investment and finance and the technological 
revolution in information and communications have engulfed the wodd in a surging globalization 
process. Africa has the potential to folly participate in its benefits. An important international business 
conference on Africa called AFRICA CONNECT, jointly sponsored by the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development (UNCTAD) and the South Africa Council of the International Chamber of 
Commerce (ICQ, is to take place in Midrand, Johannesburg, South Africa, on May 2-4, 1996 with the 
aim of: 

• promoting awareness of the potential and opportunities for creating business linkages in Africa 

• providing an environment for effective business networking 

Here is your opportunity to connect tdtiu- 

■ African firms which have viable operations in the region 

• Non-regionaJ transnational cofporations(INCs) that are currently investing in Africa 

a Other TNCs interested in knowing more about tbe African market and investment climate 

a African Chambers of Commerce and Industry, African Investment Promotion Agencies and 
other business organizations 

a Key Government officials, inducting Ministers of Trade and Industry and Ministers of Finance 

ht a Bushtess Coqference that is truly special... 

a The three 0) day business conference of 500 or so participants is deliberately timed to coincide 
with UNCTAD IX, a high level intergovernmental conference (with its estimated 3000 
participants) that wiS be taking place over a two-week period at the same venue in South Africa 
and whose agenda focuses on issues of globalization, liberalization and enterprise development. 
Many Heads of Government and Ministers of Trade, Industry, Commerce and Finance will 
attend the global intergovernmental gathering, and an opportunity will therefore be provided 
for regional businessmen and top executives of transnational corporations to interact with the 
key policy formulators and decision makers in both Africa and tbe rest of the world. 

b The Conference format has been designed to create an interactive business environment that 
can facilitate networking and result in the initiation of real commercial deals in die world's last 
great business frontier: 


For farther istformation, please contacts 
Mr. Maurice Odle, Head 

Advisory Services on Investment and Technology 
UNCTAD 

Palais des Nations, 1211 Genfeve 10, Switzerland 
TeL (41-22) 907 5069 - Fax: (41-22) 907 0197 


Mrs. Bess Robertson, Secretary 

International Chamber of Commerce - South Africa 

PO Box 91267, Auckland Park 

2006 Johannesburg, South Africa 

Tel: (27-1 1) 482 2524 - Fax: (27-1 1) 726 1344 
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An End to Land Mines 


Last 


fall. General John Sha- 
likashvili, top Pentagon soldier, la- 
beled land mines “indispensable.” 
Now he is reported ready to ban diem 
all. Apparently he has caught up to the 
burgeoning debate over whether 
mines' benefit in battle to American 
soldiers outweighs the costs they in- 
flict in the for-flung places where they 
remain in the ground menacing in- 
nocents — and peacekeepers — after 
the battle is done. 

For decades the United States ac- 
cepted land mines as grisly but legit- 
imate instruments of war. Public con- 
cern grew, however, as it turned out that 
mines were taking a terrible and endless 
toll in and after the Third World con- 
flicts of the Cold War. The Pentagon 
turned to a high-tech halfway house, 
claiming that self-desnucting or com- 
mand-detonated. short-lived U.S. mines 
were acceptable, while the low -tech, 
long-lived mines of others were not. 
This is the effort that seems to be flag- 
ging now as the Pentagon considers that 
otheis prefer cheap mines of their own 
manufacture, and that mines clutter the 
humanitarian and peacekeeping sites 
where U.S. forces are likely to go. 

Bosnia, of course, is Exhibit A U.S. 
and other peacekeepers there move 


about in dread of an errant footfall, a 
condition due for springtime aggrava- 
tion as winter snows no longer confine 
soldiers to paved and plowed roads. 

The land mine review that the 
Pentagon is now undertaking will take 
some months and years to work up into 
policies curbing the production, use 
and export of these weapons and draw- 
ing other countries into the circle of 
restraint. But no other country is cap- 
able of exercising the requisite lead- 
ership. Senator Patrick Leahy has led a 
congressional drive urging die admin- 
istration to reconsider the necessity 
and effectiveness of mines. 

It must remain a first purpose of U.S. 
policy to provide adequate protection to 
military personnel in the field. The In- 
ternational Committee of the Red Cross 
has been quietly addressing this prob- 
lem in its global campaign against land 
mines. Alternative technologies and 
tactics can be explored. If they do not 
suffice, the United States will have to 
look again at some of its prospective 
missions. The point of a land mine ban is 
nor simply to ease the lot of civilians but 
to make duty safer for soldiers — Amer- 
ican soldiers — who are now excess- 
ively and unnecessarily in harm's way. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Clinton Bests Dole 


If voters were choosing between the 
Bill Clinton who ran for office in 1992 
and the president who on Tuesday is- 
sued his budget plan for 1997, they 
would find enormous differences. That 
is not surprising, given that the polit- 
ical landscape has changed so sharply. 
As the Republicans have gained 
strength, the president has retreated 
from some of the core principles and 
programs he once embraced. One can 
complain that he has made some re- 
grettable concessions, but in a broad 
sense he had to re treat. 

Even so, the choice this year is not 
between foe old Clinton and foe new 
Clinton. It is between President Clin- 
ton's watered-down budget and Senator 
Bob Dole's even worse budget plans 
that were blocked by foe White House. 

The broad outlines of Mr. Clinton's 
concessions have been known for 
months. Some of his ideas to balance 
the budget in seven years are fanciful. 
He would cut spending largely after 
leaving office, in 2002, and would cut 
taxes only temporarily while he is in 
office. Political reality suggests that 
Congress will do foe opposite by 
reneging on the huge spending cuts 
when they come due and by extending 
tax cuts in 2000, an election year. A 
balanced budget is not in the offing. 
Some of the budget-cutting is mis- 
ided. The president reneges on his 
992 campaign promise to boost 
spending on training, education and 
scientific research by S20 billion a 
year. In this budget, public investment 
barely stays ahead of inflation. The 
only answer to inner-city blight is a 
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modest embrace of an unproven idea 
— tax cuts for businesses that locate in 
urban ghettos. The plan makes little 
effort to reform the politically charged 
Medicare program. 

But the worst concession to the Re- 
publicans is the plan’s embrace of a 
five-year limit on cash assistance to 
welfare enrollees. Mr. Clinton pro- 
posed time limits two years ago, but in 
those days he also proposed providing 
public-sector jobs to parents who could 
not find work on their own, an idea he 
has now abandoned. 

His budget for education and training 
is inadequate but far better than the 
Republican plan to cut these programs 
by about $50 billion and cut science 
programs by 30 percent by 2002. 

On welfare, Mr. Clinton, unlike foe 
Republicans, would preserve federally 
guaranteed Medicaid and welfare pay- 
ments. He would also provide vouch- 
ers that welfare enrollees could use to 
buy housing and some other neces- 
sities for their children after they hit foe 
five-year time limit on cash benefits. 

Hie Republicans want an unwarran- 
ted cut in taxes on capital gains, but Mr. 
Clinton wants to close loopholes that 
allow wealthy investors to evade this 
tax. The Republicans want foe Envir- 
onmental Protection Agency to largely 
disappear. Mr. Clinton wants to in- 
crease its enforcement budget by more 
than 20 percent. 

Mr. Clinton’s policies are far from 
what be promised four years ago, but 
they are also for better than what Mr. 
Dole and his colleagues have in mind. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 



No public policy analyst, and per- 
haps no novelist, could have predicted 
the latest twists in foe tobacco saga. 
The Liggett Group, smallest of Amer- 
ica's five tobacco manufacturers, last 
week became foe first to agree to try to 
settle court cases in which plaintiffs 
alleged harm from smoking. It did this 
just before the release of a court de- 
position from yet another witness in foe 
separate, continuing investigation of 
whether tobacco chief executives were 
telling foe truth when they told Con- 
gress they did not believe nicotine to be 
addictive. It is foe closest thing yet to a 
collapse of foe industry's unbroken 
legal and financial front — reflected, at 
least at first, in a tumble of robacco 
stocks. What cracked the dike was not 
the pressure of science or of law but 
apparently that of high finance. 

The corporate takeover expert Ben- 
nett LeBow — who controls Liggett 
and, with colleague Carl Icahn, has 
been in a proxy fight to acquire R.J. 
Reynolds — took foe unexpected srep 
in what is widely seen as a message to 
shareholders as to how he would cut 
future losses in a coming era that looks 
iffy for the tobacco industry’. Simul- 
taneously, Liggett announced that it 
would abide by some of the Food and 
Drug Administration's proposed re- 
strictions on selling and promoting ci- 
garettes to minors, restrictions that the 
rest of the industry has been fighting 
tooth, nail and ad campaign. 

Hie settlements with five states 
break a previously united front of op- 


position to settling such cases. They 
undercut not just foe tobacco in- 
dustry's strategy but also its rationale 
for opposing regulation by the FDA. 
Industry opposition to the FDA has 
depended till now on wholesale re- 
jection of the government's authority 
to regulate, which in turn means that 
the industry must reject foe idea that 
nicotine is a drug, that cigarettes hook 
customers on that drug and that current 
advertising and promotion practices 
aim at hooking young customers. 

Liggert’s agreement not to engage in 
certain forms of advertising in which it 
does not engage anyway (cartoon char- 
acters and giveaway caps and sweat- 
shirts. for instance I is, say observers, an 
assertion that cigarette companies can 
live without this kind of youth-tempting 
strategy. Mr. LeBow, says anti-smoking 
activist Michael Penschuk of foe Ad- 
vocacy Institute, “didn't have the emo- 
tional ties — he was able as a sober 
capitalist to look ar the evidence and say 
he’s cutting his losses." 

The drive for profits in a rough-and- 
tumble free market brings wealth on 
foe one hand and a certain disruption of 
traditional values and communities on 
foe other. But few would have ex- 
pected foe tobacco companies' cus- 
tomary way of doing business to fall 
victim to such ferment, or foe pressures 
unleashed by Wall Street to blow apart 
the coalition foal has kept cigarette 
companies ftom facing up to foe con- 
sequences of foe use of their product. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 
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Why It Matters Whether Yeltsin Wins or Loses 

v m . . v.imin tnA hie new foreia 
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W ASHINGTON — He has pre- 
sided over a Russian military hu- 
miliation in Chechnya of epic propor- 
tions, tossed free market reformers and 
democrats out of his government and 
accommodated an increasingly xeno- 
phobic nationalism. In his long winter of 
retreat and betrayal, Boris Yeltsin seems 
to have erased any reason for Americans 
to hope for his re-election in June. 

For foe players of the game of in- 
ternational power politics, the Russian 
president has become something worse 
than a criminal, an incompetent or an 
economic nationalisL Politicians and 
diplomats know how to adapt for those 
failings in a head of state. Mr. Yeltsin 
today is something worse in their eyes: 
a loser. That quality is itremediable. 

Even Russian entrepreneurs, who 
have profited most from the market 
changes Mr. Yeltsin has championed, 
tell him to his face that they will not lift 
a finger to get his polling numbers, now 
in foe single-digit range, off the floor. 

It would be better if the Communists 
of Gennadi Zyuganov won in June, a 
group of Russian businessmen told Mr. 
Yeltsin in a Moscow campaign meeting 
last month. Without the reform program 
he has now abandoned. Mr. Yeltsin was 


By Jim Hoagland 


no better than Mr. Zyuganov, this reas- 
oning went The next four years will be 
disastrous whoever is in power. Let foe 
Communists rule and discredit them- 
selves folly, clearing the deck for their 
elimination in future elections. 

The “So what?" approach is a 
tempting one, and not only for Rus- 
sians. Mr- Yeltsin has disappointed and 
disillusioned his most ardent support- 
ers around foe world The butchery in 
Chechnya has canceled foe moral au- 
thority he gained by helping break So- 
viet tyranny. There is great moral sat- 
isfaction to be had in washing one's 
bands of this authoritarian buffoon. 

There are short-term practical ad- 
vantages for some in a Zyuganov vic- 
tory. A Communist restoration would 
ease pressures to cut American defense 
spending. It would be a godsend for foe 
Republican presidential nominee look- 
ing for foreign policy issues. European 
governments more comfortable dealing 
with predictable apparatchiks than with 
the mercurial Mr. Yeltsin might shed 
few tears over his disappearance. 

But now, just as Mr. Yeltsin is on foe 


„ . w r Yeltsin and his new foreign rain- 

ropes, his foes come forward ®spot- emphasize that 

light foe one reason it is in American tnn closer links to otter for- 

interests that he be re-elected, and why grouped in foe 

Commonwealth of Independent States. 
But foey have do« Wa “ foUowm 


President Bill Clinton was 
the International Monetary Fund^ to 
provide new finals** 3 ! support for Mr. 
Yeltsin's government last month. 

By getting foe Duma to adopt a re- 
cent resolution repudiating the 1991 
breakup of the Soviet Union and c allin g 
for its voluntary reconstitution, foe 
Communists have underscored why a 
Zyuganov victory would be destabil- 
izing for world peace. 

On Ukraine and Eastern Europe, Mr. 
Yeltsin is as responsible and moderate 
as any elected Russian leader we will 
get. He is not perfect, but he under- 
stands foe dangas of meddling with foe 

independence of the European states 
that gamfd freedom through the break- 
up of foe Soviet empire. 

That is the judgment of Ukraine’s 
president, Leomd Kuchma, who visited 
Washington a few weeks ago. In dip- 
lomatically careful but clear language 
in a luncheon discussion with journ- 
alists, Mr. Kuchma said that America 
and Western Europe, as well as his own 
country, should be rooting strongly for 
a Yeltsin victory over Mr. Zyuganov, 


their words. Thar deeds have not had 
negative consequences for foe Wes. 

Mr Primakov tells aides that foe Rus- 
sia's most important 
ship is with Ukraine, not the Untied 
Slates. He has refused to travel to West- 
ern capitals for bilateral meetings yet, 
tellingWarreu Christopher, Bnti^r Fot- 

ofoers that he will not come until he has 
visited aD of foe OS capitals- 

The West can live with this depriva- 
tion. But, Mr. Kuchma suggests, foe 
Communists would try to recoosnict 
foeir party networks in Ukrante, Poland, 
Hungary and elsewhere, outof habit and 
need. They would work to suffocate the 
new democracies. . 

Mr. Yeltsin has won his biggest vic- 
tories because of the mistakes and 
iniquity of his opponents. They may 
rescue him one last time. It is to o ear ly 
to conclude that it makes no difference 
whether he wins or loses. It does. 

The Washington Post. 


Yeltsin Did Well to Restore Private Ownership of Land 


N EW YORK — Soviet 
leaders wrenched farmers 
from their ancestral ways and 
forced them into state farms, 
and industrialization drew mil- 
lions of people to the cities, but 
Russians retain an almost mys- 
tical reverence for foeir land. 

Antonina Konoplev elo- 
quently described foe attach- 
ment to me one day when I 
visited her collective farm in 
Sokolniki, an agricultural area 
several hundred miles south- 
west of Moscow. “The land is 
our bread." she said. “There's 
something intoxicating about 
woiking in the fields in the 
spring. You pick up the soil 
and it’s like holding your 
mother’s hand." 

President Boris Yeltsin un- 
derstands tiie power of the land 
to inspire Russians, and he in- 
vokes the soil in his campaign 
for re-election. He decreed this 
month that Russians can own 
their own land for the first time 
since the Bolsheviks seized 


By Philip Taubman 


power in 1917 and abolished 
private ownership of property. 

Exactly how foe buying and 
selling of land will work re- 
mains to be seen, and there is 
no guarantee that the privat- 
ization of real estate will prove 
less vulnerable to corruption 
than the sale of industrial as- 
sets. But just the issuance of the 
decree gives President Yeltsin 
the initiative on an issue that 
means a great deal to Russians 
in both cities and rural areas. 

His action is important, in 
part, because the right to own 
land opens the way to a new, 
potentially profitable form of 
economic activity available to 
citizens who could not afford a 
share of other state assets that 
have been sold, including 
factories and businesses. 

But there is much more to it 
than that. Land in Russia is not 
just something to be bought or 
sold. It is history and hope. It is 


history because the land is tied 
up in idealized visions of Rus- 
sia’s past, and it is hope because 
land can be a means to Inde- 
pendence and self-reliance. 

Russian literature celebrates 
the simplicity and dignity of 
rural life, investing peasants 
with a virtue and wisdom that 
no doubt existed more in the 
minds of the writers than in 
their subjects, from Turgenev 
to Solzhenitsyn, links to land 
and village are honored. 

As Soviet censorship re- 
laxed during the late 1980s, one 
of the sensations of the Russian 
stage was “Brothers and Sis- 
ters," a poignant two-part bpic 
performed by die Maly The- 
ater of Leningrad that lamented 
foe establishment of collective 
forms and lyrically evoked the 
world of tin village. 

Every time I set foot outside 
Moscow in foe late 1980s. 
when I reported from the So- 


viet Union, Z encountered Rus- 
sians in communion with the 
land. Where there was arable 
land, foey were trying to raise a 
few vegetables on a small plot 
rented from a collective farm 
or state enterprise. Where there 
were woods, they were walk- 
ing or picking mushrooms, or 
cross-country doing in the 
winter. Where there were 
streams, they were fishing. 

Russians also found a hmt of 
freedom in the land. At places 
like Antonina Konoplev ’s col- 
lective form, form workers 
would spend their days numbly 
cultivating oops destined for 
places like Moscow arid Len- 
ingrad, then would hurry home 
in die evening to lavish care on 
tire tiny garden plots that sup- 
plied food for their own tables. 

The gap in motivation and 
productivity seemed such a 
clear indictment of tire dead- 
ening collective form Systran, 
yet foe Communist leadership, 
even under Mikhail . Gorba- 


chev, could not bring itself to 
relinquish state ownership of 

foe iflrirf Mr. Yeltsin’s first 
attempt in 1993 collapsed be- 
cause it established no mech- 
anisms for the handling and 
recording of land sales. 

His new decree is more com- 
plete, but even so the devel- 
opment of a robust real estate 
market may be slow. Many 
Russians who would like to 
own their own forms cannot 
afford the cost of tractors and 
other far ming equipment. The 
price of land for homes and 
dachas wfil be beyond the reach 
of many people, and specula- 
tion is sure to be extensive. 

Some Russians may be re- 
luctant to give up the idea of 
m mmunal farming, which goes 
far back in Russian history’. This 
form of cooperative agriculture 
was twisted beyrad recognition 
by the Soviet collectivization of 
farming. Still, Mr. Yeltsin has 
taken a historic step. 

The New York Times. 
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In Bangkok, Who Is Strong Enough to Fix the Boom Blight? 


B ANGKOK — They called 
it “the mother of all traffic 
jams." The place was Bangkok. 
The occasion was a four-day 
national holiday maridng the 
start of foe rainy season in Thai- 
land last April. Richard Frankel, 
an environmental engineer in 
Bangkok, recalled foe scene: 

"On Wednesday night we 
figured we would try to beat foe 
traffic and get out of town. We 
planned to drive to Chiang Mai. 
320 kilometers north, and spend 
the holiday there. So we packed 
up the car. fed everyone and 
took off from the house. Our 
plan was to drive on the ex- 
pressway around Bangkok, 
continue out past the airport and 
then head north. 

"We left the house at 10 P.M. 
The kids were asleep in the back 
seat, everything was perfect — 
until we hit the expressway. The 


By Thomas L. Friedman 


traffic was backed up bumper to 
bumper for 100 kilometers. By 
1 0 the next morning, we had only 
reached the airport, just a few 
miles from our house. Some 
people abandoned their care. We 
finally managed to turn around 
and spent the holiday at home.” 

Bangkok represents the dark 
side of the Asian economic mir- 
acle. It is the story of what hap- 
pens when a country imports 
free market capitalism without 
the governing structures that go 
with it to regulate growth. 

More people per capita drive 
Mercedes- Benzes in Bangkok 
than anywhere in the world, and 
more people per capita cannot 
enjoy their cars because they are 
always stuck in traffic. Many 
Bangkok drivers won’t leave 
home without a mobile phone 


and a portable potty in their car. 
Bangkok is a city of 10 million 
people with so little central plan- 
ning that it has no subway sys- 
tem. Everybody seems to have a 
car or motorbike, and everybody 
drives. Only last year did Bang- 
kok get its first small waste- 
water treatment facility, but 
most of foe town still throws its 
garbage, and flushes its toilets, 
untreated into the city's canals. 

Most people have stopped en- 
tertaining on weeknights be- 
cause of the uncertainty as to 
when guests might arrive. “All 
the spontaneity of Life is gone,” 
says an environmental journalist, 
James Fahn. “You can’t just call 
up and say ‘Let's meet at a res- 
taurant in IS minutes.’ ’’ 

Rich city, poor life. It is the 
lament of Asia's boom towns. 


The traditional argument 
from developing countries has 
been, “We’ll make our mess 
now and clean it up later when 
we can afford it.'’ But, as 
Bangkok demonstrates, when a 
city grows as fast as it has, there 
may be no later. 

Many sidewalks are already 
gone. There is no room left for 
new parks. Canals have been 
cemented over for new build- 


the former Soviet Union, and 
our job there is to explain to 
people that there is something 
called ‘a market.’ Our job in 
Thailand is to explain to people 
that there is something other 
than the marker. ” 

I fear that in Thailand the 
government will never catch up 
to the market The only hope is 
foe market — that businesses 
here will conclude that pollu- 


respiratory problems. 

The free market overran the 
government or grew so much 
richer than foe government that 
it could buy off every envir- 
onmental regulation with cor- 
ruption. This country is in bad 
need of some Big Government 
A U.S. diplomat remarked to 
me: “We’ve just opened a 
dozen or so new embassies in 


In Africa, Unattended Poverty Leads to Conflict 


N EW YORK — If anyone 
needed an object lesson 
about the link between civil 
conflict and human deprivation, 
today's Africa provides it. The 
strife in Rwanda. Liberia. Sierra 
Leone and. most recently. Niger 
and Burundi are but the latest 
negative illustrations. 

Yet on the same continent 
Botswana. Zimbabwe. Namibia 
and South Africa show us what 
Africa can be. Peace and de- 
velopment. loo. are linked. 

Zone of despair, or zone of 
hope? It is up to the govern- 
ments and peoples of .Africa. 
But it is also up to the nest of the 
world to help Africa tip the bal- 
ance toward hope. 

Africa accounts for 33 of the 
world's 50 poorest countries. 

in Siena Leone, where tens 
of thousands of people dis- 
placed by civil war straggle to 
keep hops ali\ e in “temporary 
camps, the average life lasts 42 
years and per capita GNP is 
S200 a year. Average school 
attendance is barely one year. 

In Niger, life expectancy is 
45 years, there is virtually no 
schooling at all, and per capita 

GNP is S3 10. 

Still reeling from its bloody 
civil war. Liberia is in a down- 
ward spiral. 

If deprivation leads to war, 
disease, migration, refugees 
and need for emergency lifesav- 
ing and multinational peace- 
keeping. why not move to pre- 
vent conflict and its fellow 
plagues through development 
assistance? There is no good 
answer other than to support 
preventive development today 
so as to avoid foe costs of drastic 
cures in the Rwandas and 
Liberias of tomorrow. 

It is far better to land de- 


By K. Amoako and James Gustave Speth 


velopment assistance upstream 
rather than peacekeeping troops 
dowTisTream. 

We are not talking exclus- 
ively about the need for foreign 
funds and expertise to help solve 
crippling problems. We are talk- 
ing about North and South help- 
ing certain African countries 
build the capacity to govern 
themselves better: openly, ef- 
ficiently and accountably. 

The common excuse for ig- 
noring Africa's development 
needs is the presumed hope- 
lessness of a “lost continent." 
But this theory’ just does not 
wash. The real experiences of 
Botswana. Ghana. Morocco, 
Namibia. Tunisia and Zimbab- 
we prove that policies matter 
and progress is within reach. 

Polities and economies can be 
rebuilt and shaped in ways that 
promote growth, self-sufficiency 
and vitality at national, com- 
munity are! individual levels. 
After years of civil war, Mozam- 
bique and Eritrea are now zones 
of hope for recovery. 

Africa must not be ignored. 
This week the United Nations 
and its agencies and friends 
have launched a major con- 
certed initiative on Africa, it is 
not the first Africa initiative by 
foe United Nations, but it may 
be the most crucial. 

Unless urgent action is token 
now, living standards will con- 
tinue to plummet into absolute 
poverty — dying standards — 
for a majority of African coun- 
tries. Thai would darken foe 
prospects for recovery indefin- 
itely. und definitely would fuel 
renewed social strife. 

The UN initiative on Africa 
is both a rallying cry and a con- 


crete program of action. It raises 
foe priority of Africa on the UN 
agenda and thus in the eyes of 
the whole international com- 
munity. In addition to targeted 
development assistance for the 
neediest countries, the United 
Nations will work closely with 
the Organization for African 
Unity to strengthen foe OAU’s 
peacekeeping capacity. 

The five core goals of this 
campaign are: 

• Basic educati on for all 
within 10 years, at a cost of 
S12.5 ro $15 billion. 

• Basic health services at the 
community level, at a cost of 
about S6.5 billion. 

• Adequate safe water supply 
for drinking, cooking and ir- 
rigation, at a cost of $25 billion 
over the next decade. 

• Capacity building in good 
governance, civil society and 
the private sector. 

• Programs to achieve food 
security, reverse 
ation and protect soil quality. 
These will include special pro- 
grams to support the roles of 
African women, who produce 
up to 80 percent of the total food 
supply and often manage foe 
water supply. 

All told, the goals of the 
Africa initiative will cost up to 
$25 billion in external assist- 
ance over a decade. The goals 
are achievable. Mobilizing the 
resources will be die first chal- 
lenge, and the World Bank has 
agreed to take the lead. 

Simultaneously, it will be 
necessary to alleviate Africa's 
external debt burden, which 
.■xood at a staggering $313 bil- 
lion last year, equal to nearly 
two and a half times export in- 


ings. The fish in the river are ' tion and traffic are not just en- 
dead Half foe traffic cops have vironmental problems, but eco- 
nomic problems. A 1990 study 
found that Thai children, by the 
age of 7, had lost six points off 
foeir average IQs as a result of 
breathing the air in Bangkok. 

As Bangkok’s Governor 
Krisda explained to me, 10 
years ago Thailand attracted 
foreign investment because it 
was a good place for cheap, 
unregulated labor. But now 
China and Vietnam are captur- 
ing those factories, and Thai- 
land, to succeed has to move 
upscale and attract the know- 
ledge-based. high-tech indus- 
tries of the 21st century. 

“To have that knowledge 
economy we need foreign in- 
vestors, and they won’t come to 
live in a town where it takes 
three hours to travel somewhere 
frycar," hesaid “They will not 
have their kids grow up breath- 
ing bad air. In order for Thai- 
land to get to that next stage we 
have to have a livable city. 

“There was a time that 
people thought we could not 
develop economically if we are 
a green city. I don’t think we 
can survive economically if we 
are not a green city." 

The New York Tones. 



come and 83 percent of con- 
tinental GNP. Africa bears the 
prime responsibility to address 
its own debt problems through 
fiscal and economic manage- 
ment, but tenders should provide 
a window of relief to allow this 
initiative for sustainable devel- 
opment to have full impact 

K.Y. Amoako is executive sec- 
retary of the UN Economic Com- 
mission for Africa. James Gust- 
ave Speth is administrator of the 
UN Development Program. 
They contributed this to the In- 
ternational Herald Tribune. 
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18%: Alliance Reform Angora, following the 

occupation of Batum by 7,000 
Nationalist troops. The Turks 
declared that they will offer 
anned resistance to any attempt 

achieve food other six years. Gennany wants 
land degrad- greater tibeny of action to pur- 
soil quality, sue her Russophile doIicv. nSEtL J* “ ® l T 0r °J 


ROME — Diplomatic circles 
are again discussing whether to 
modify foe Triple Alliance be- 
fore it is allowed to enter aa- 


Russophile policy, 
which is considered both in 
Berlin and in Vienna to be use- 
ful in the interests of peace .This 
subject was discussed at the re- 
cent meeting between Count 
Goluchowski and Prince Ho- 
henlohe. in view of Iraly's 
weakened position as a military 
Power. German and Austrian 
military authorities believe that 
for the present Italy cannot be 


iOV- 

Bolshevist occupying Batum 
rafoer than the Turks. 


relied 

event 


1946: Kurds 5 Republic 

^Q®AN Kurdish rebels, 
numbers of the new Koomeleh 
party, have proclaimed a new 
autonomous republic in Me- 
habad.atownmJranon the road 

between Tehran and foelrakbor- 
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192!: Batom Occupied 

CONSTANTINOPLE— Trou- 

fiiwnew has formally brotesteH 
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tzanofi Security Council. 


ble has arisen between foe 
Georgian Government and the 
Turkish Nationalist Govern- 
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U.S. Miist Ratify the Ban 
On Chemical Weapons 


‘Right to Die 9 Debate Rages from Bedside to Court 
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W ASHINGTON -—If Wash- 
ington (fid not have so many 
bones of attention With Beijing, 
the matter of secret transfers to 
Iran ~ of materials' for making 
chentical w eapons would be gee- 
ting plenty; of public attention 
U.S. intelligence has been traefc- 

> 1 . 1 , r.. - — — _» 


TheyiacJadeeqiBqmienltofuniish 
ready-u>-£o factories far what is 
known to be the largest and most 
determined chemical weapons 
program® the Third World. 

'Hie poor 'man’s weapon of 
inamdestnichdn,-cibazncm arma- 
ments are cheap to acquire, easy 
to hide. ;a better battlefield tool 
than hio$bgicals and great for ter- 
ror. .Bap sense that they arc a 
quant -relic of. World War I 
should have been dispelled by last 
year’s. $obway attacks, in Tokyo 
and discoveries of what Saddam 
Hussein has been cm to. 

Becausecfdidieangbythead- 

nrimstration in its first year and by 
the Senate for the last two, the only 
counter Washington has is quiet 
diplomacy. The issue has to take 
its place in the queue with Taiwan, 
unclear transfers tb Pakistan, hu- 
man tights problems, Tibet and 
piracy of inteflectnal property. If, 
insteaL: the Chemical Weapons 


what is possible now. Global 
definition of allowed and banned 
activities, highli ghting of the 
danger oos substances (no more 
accidental exports by companies 
that choose not to know aboat their 
Q Mtome rs* intentions), sharing of 
information and, above all, on-site 
inspe ctions will make covert pro- 
grams more difficult and costly. 

The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee chairman, Jesse 
Helms, would delay ratification at 
least until after difficulties in deal- 
ing with dte Russians under an 


insteai,: the Chemical Weapons 
Contention negotiated by die Re- 

aganmd’B nsh adm i ni st ra rinri^ har | 
been atified by the United States a 
yearor three ago, U.S. options 
toda? would be quite different 

If foe treaty were in force ami 
Qpn had ratified it (like the 
Umed States,- it has signed die 
agreement), the transfers would 
be,as they are not today, illegal 
asr subject to international sane- 
tics. Had Iran ratified (it, too, has 
signed), any facility in that coun- 
try would be opento inspections. 

The United States has already 
uahaenDy renounced these 
usopons: The agreement would 
sake that gjlbbaL It requires the 
dstructiun of existing stockpiles, 
emoving a potential source for 
OTorists and rcoegade states of 
ehs of IhcHurands of tons. It 
.Tacks down on the dangerous 
“dual use” chemicals — those 
rhar have potential military as 
well as commercial uses — and 
after three years bans trade in 
them with nonmembecs. 

Opponents have said verifica- 
tion u^not be airtight This is true 
tux misses the relevant pome -A 
wffl be a vast improvement over 


cxisnog ouaterai agreement are re- 
served. This plays directly into the 
hands of those in Russia who do 
not warn chemical weapons con- 
trol. If America wants Russia to 
get off the dime cm destroying its 
tens of chemical weapons — 
whose abysmal security protection 
makes them a plum ripe for ter- 
rorist diversion — tire way to do it 
is through a global co mmitm ent 
Russia has already agreed to. 

Since arguments against the 
treaty an security grounds have 
little support. Senator Helms’s 
staff is oat trying to gin up op- 
position in the eherejflal industry. 
So far there have been no takers. 
The treaty’s enforcement will 
burden chemical producers, but 
its provisions were drafted with 
the industry’s advice and now 
enjoy its support. 

After more than a year of stale- 
mate, Mr. Helms is under a un- 
animous consent agreement to 
move tire treaty out of his com- 
mittee by the end of April. Senator 
Bob Dole has saidhe wiD allow a 
floor vote, but by then only four 
months win be Idt in the session. 

If the United States fads to act, 
two outcomes are possible. The 
treaty could secure the necessary 
-ratifications without die United 
States, in winch case the UJ>. 
chemical industry would be 
crippled by provisions intended 
to punish the tikes of Syria and 
Libya. Alternatively, internation- 
al support for what is universally 
seen - as an American-pushed 
agre ement could unravel, per- 
haps accelerated by political de- 
velopment m Rossra or China. 

• • Drafted to bipartisan U.S. spe- 
cifications, the chemical weapons 
treaty is a substantial bulwark 
against a deadly and rising threat. 
It has been taken for granted for 
. much too long already. 

The Washington Post. 


W ASHINGTON — The memory nev- 
er leaves me. My father stretched 
out on foe hospital bed, unconscious, his 
brain destroyed with no hope of recovery, 
a respirator to breathe for him, a pump 
inserted in his chest to take over foe work 
ofbis heart. Tubes to feed him and tubes to 
treat him with antibiotics and other drugs. 
Never mind foal a massive heart arrack 
had starved his brain of oxygen. 

For 10 days we agonized over this 
undignified dying. We were traumatized 
by our loss and enraged at the doctors who 
continued to treat my father aggressively. 
Finally foe machines were turned off. 

The right-to-die movement has come a 
long way since my father died more than a 
decade ago. Then foe debate centered on 
stopping treatment and “pulling the 
plug’’ on mechanical life support. 

Now foe focus has shifted to whether 
physicians can help terminally ill patents 
end their lives by prescribing than drugs 
that will result in death. The language also 
has changed, from “ ‘lettmgtfae patient die’’ 
to “helping foe patient die” and “assisted 
suicide” — phrases in a moral debate that 
rage s from foe bedside to foe courthouse. 

In a recent decision, foe 9fo Circuit 
Coart of Appeals in San Francisco elo- 
quently defended a person’s right to re- 
ceive help from physicians in determining 
tire time and manner of ffeflfo- In striking 
down a Washington state ban against doc- 


By Abigail Tr afford 

tors “prescribing life-ending medication 
for use by terminally ill. competent adults 
who wish to hasten their own deaths," foe 
decision resonated with many who are 
afraid that they or someone they love will 

MEANWHILE 

be trapped in an ago nizing, unnecessary 
prolongation of their lives. 

“A competent terminally ill adult, hav- 
ing lived nearly the full measure of his 
life, has a strong liberty interest in choos- 
ing a dignified and humane death rather 
than being reduced at the end of his ex- 
istence to a chil dlike state of helplessness, 
diapered, sedated, incontinent,” wrote 
Judge Stephen Reinhardt for the court. 
“How a person dies not only determines 
foe nature of the final period of his ex- 
istence, but in many cases the enduring 
memories held by those who love him.” 

The right-to-cue movement reflects an 
important historical change. It was bom of 
the longevity revolution that has radically 
altered how and when most people die. 
Many chronic Alnesses such as diabetes, 
heart disease. Parkinson's disease and 
certain types of cancer can be held in 
check for decades. This is a tremendous 
triumph, but it comes with a price. 


“As a result, Americans are living 
longer, and when they finally succumb to 
illness, lingering longer, either in great 
pain or in a stuporous, semi -comatose con- 
dition that results from the infusion of 
vast amounts of pain-killing medica- 
tions.” wrote Judge Reinhardt “Despite 
the marvels of technology, Ameri- 
cans frequently die with less dignity than 
they did in the days when ravaging diseases 
typically ended their lives quickly.” 

Today, patients who have made up their 
minds to die sometimes resort to drastic 
measures — the plastic bag, the stock- 
piling of pills, die hose on foe exhaust 
pipe. Some tim es they even starve them- 
selves to death. 

After my father died, we all rushed out 
and nude living wills. “If ever I get like 
that, shoot me,” said my uncle, who even- 
tually slipped slowly into dementia and 
(tied in his nineties. How many times, in 
bow many families, are sons and daugh- 
ters, sisters and brothers, spouses and 
friends whispering to each other in their 
grief: If I ever get tike that, shoot me. 

This may help explain some of foe 
popular support for Michigan’s Jack Ke- 
vorkian, foe retired pathologist who has 
played a role in die suicides of more than 
25 people since 1990 and was recently 
acquitted by a jury of violating the state’s 
ban on assisted suicide. 

Public opinion is divided over the issue 


of legalizing physician-assisted suicide. 
A majority of doctors support it in certain 
cases, according to a report last month in 
foe New England Journal of Medicine. 

But important moral and practical ob- 
jections remain. A significant 30 percent 
of doctors surveyed in Oregon said they 
would refuse to prescribe a lethal dose of 
drugs on moral grounds. Many reported 
they did not know which drugs to pre- 
scribe. nor were they confident they could 
predict that a patient had less than six 
months to live or detect that a person was 
suffering from a depression. 

Others think assisted suicide is simply 
outside foe parameters of medicine. “I 
believe there is a firm distinction between 
killing and letting foe patient, die,” says 
foe physician Daniel P. Sulmasy, asso- 
ciate director of foe Center for Clinical 
Bioethics at Georgetown University Med- 
ical Center in Washington. 

What’s more, in a medical market- 
place where costs are an issue, there is 
growing concern that safeguards might 
Dot be adequate to protea patients from 
abuses of assisted suicide. Would the 
old and sick be encouraged to hasten 
their deaths? 

Still, for people who seek more control 
over when and bow they die. there must be 
a middle ground between starvation and a 
trip to Michigan. 

The Washington Post. 
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Taiwan and China 

Regarding “Taiwan’s Fate 
Should Be Up to Taiwan’s 
People ’ ’ ( Opinion, March 6): 

Peng Ming-tmn has confused 
the symptoms and causes of 
Taiwan's weak international 
status. His misdiagnosis could 
have dangerous implications for 
tire health of East Asia. 

He argues that Taiwan’s weak 
position vis-A-vis mainland China 
is a result of its exclusion from 
international organizations. Ac- 
cording to tins argument, only as a 
recognized, independent country, 
as opposed to a province of China, 
can Taiwan bolster its interna- 
tional status and be protected 

from the mainland 

In reality, Taiwan’s weak po- 
sition does not stem from its lack 
of formal recognition; it stems 
from its weakness. For strategic 
and economic reasons, the major 
Western governments and Japan 
have sided with Beijing. 

Even if Taiwan were recog- 
nized as an independent country 


and joined foe United Nations, it 
would still not be safe from foe 
wrath of Beijing, which has re- 
peatedly stated that independence 
would be cause for attack. 

That is not to say that Taiwan 
should capitulate to Beijing's 
pressure and flagrant attempts to 
intervene in the forthcoming elec- 
tion. Beijing does not have the 
right to attack Taiwan. But real- 
ism dictates that independence 
will incite Beijing, and that 
nobody will come to help. 

ALBERT YU. 

Taipei. 

Regarding ’ 'What Bothers 
Beijing IsTahvan’s Democracy" 
(Opinion, March 16): 

Jim Hoagland is probably 
wrong in his reading of Beijing's 
motives. In fact, tire article sounds 
more like the rhetoric of President 
Lee Teng-hui as he shuttles 
around Taiwan looking for votes. 

Indeed, Mr. Hoagland ’s inter- 
pretation seems similar to the pro- 
paganda of the 1940s and ’50s, 
which supported a U.S. defense of 


“free China” (Taiwan) against 
the Communist menace. 

The truth is more likely found 
in the Communist Chinese way of 
looking at history. China, for most 
of the first half of this century , and 
for most of the last century, was a 
country “crucified” by foreign 
imperialism, to use foe French his- 
torian Jacques Gemet’s term. 

Mao Zedong’s first great ac- 
complishment, on this reading of 
history, was to rid foe motherland, 
for the first time in a century, of 
foreign oppressors. 

I have no doubt that the shame, 
anger and pride accompanying 
this rendering of the recent history 
of China is still alive and operative 
in mainlan d China today. 

So then why is Taiwan so im- 
portant to tire Chinese? 

Ruled by foe Japanese for 50 
years, then held by the “running 
dogs” of foe U.S. capitalists, foe 
island may be something of a 
symbol of Chinese national pride 
and resolve. 

At the very least, it is not pres- 
idential elections alone that have 


mustered hundreds of thousands 
of Chinese soldiers and shot up 
the waters near Taiwan. 

The recovery of Taiwan is part 
of China’s national myth of re- 
building its dignity, its “face." 
Mao took pride in booting the 
foreigners out of China; now 
Beijing wants to ensure its ter- 
ritorial integrity will never be 
compromised again. 

Beijing’s intimidation of 
Taiwan is not, as Mr. Hoagland 
writes, based on fear, but on 
something much less malleable: 
pride. 

MAHLON MEYER. 

Taipei. 

Regarding "No One Wants It. 
but a War in the Taiwan Strait Is 
Possible" (Feb. 21): 

After reading this article, one 
gets the impression that foe 
United States has been forced in- 
to the ongoing conflia between 
Taiwan and China, 

However, the so-called “Tai- 
wan question” is actually foe 
product of the United States* 


shortsighted foreign policy half a 
century ago. 

If foe United States had granted 
Taiwan independence right after 
Japan's capitulation in World War 
n, instead of allowing this former 
Japanese colony to be entrusted to 
foe Kuomintang regime, none of 
the conflia over the future of 
Taiwan would have taken place. 

What is at stake if Taiwan’s 
security is threatened by China? 
Cenainly not the property and 
lives of U.S. policymakers, who 
have always used “freedom” and 
“democracy” as excuses to justify 
sanctions against small, relatively 
harmless countries like Cuba but 
immediately fall silent when faced 
with an aggressive China. 

If a war does take place, it will 
be the Taiwanese who suffer, as 
victims of foe shortsighted, irre- 
sponsible U.S. foreign policy 50 
years ago, and of America's in- 
coherent, “trade first” political 
stance now. 

Y. CHENG. 

Freiburg im Breisgau. 

Germany. 
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HEALTH /SCIENCE 


A New ‘Silent Spring’? Debate Heats Up Over Synthetic Chemicals 


By Gina Kolata 

New York Times Service 



EW YORK — In a warning 
supported by allies who in- 
clude Robert Redford and 
Vice President Al Gore, 
some environmentalists are asserting 
that humans and wildlife are facing a 
new and serious threat from synthetic 
chemicals. 

These chemicals, they say, mimic nat- 
ural hormones like estrogen and even in 
minute quantities can disrupt vital pro- 
cesses like fertility and fetal develop- 
ment The so-called endocrine-disrupt- 
ing chemicals are widespread in earth 
and water and, the environmentalists 
warn, may be wreaking many insidious 
forms of damage, like a decline in men ’s 
sperm counts, an epidemic of breast and 
prostate cancer, and fetal effects that 
emerge later as reduced intelligence, 
hyperactivity and violent behavior. 

But issues like declining sperm 


counts are a matter of heated dispute 
among experts. 

The case against the endocrine- dis- 
rupting chemicals is made in a new 
book, “Our Stolen Future," written by 
Dr. Theo Colbom, a senior scientist at 
the World Wildlife Fund, Dianne Du- 
manoski, a reporter for The Boston 
Globe, and Dr. John Peterson Myers, 
director of the W. Alton Jones Found- 
ation, an environmental group. The 
book is being heavily promoted by its 
publisher. Dutton of New York, and has 
received considerable attention. 

But its message is controversial. Al- 
though some biologists agree that there 
is reason for concern about these chem- 
icals, especially to certain populations 
of fish and birds, many others say there 
is no factual basis for the book's alarms, 
several of which have been specifically 
refuted by careful studies. 

The book comes with a vice pres- 
idential endorsement In a foreword, 
Mr. Gore compares it with “Silent 


Spring.” Rachel Carson's classic 1962 
book that set off a movement to ban 
DDT and other pesticides. He describes 
the new book as “critically important” 
saying. “We must find out if there are 
ways to protect children, who appear to 
be at greatest risk for birth defects and 
developmental disorders from such hor- 
monally active compounds.” 

Besides Mr. Gore's support Dr. Col- 
born stud, she is getting widespread en- 
couragement from environmentalists. 
“Every environmental group in the 
country has wanted to run with this,” die 
said. In an interview, she said she wanted 


restrictions cm PCBs. But several lead- 
ing scientists view such positions as 
premature at best They say that the case 
for ridding the wodd of these chemicals 


seems fueled more by hyperbole than 

of the rlaim 


facts and that many of the claims of 
demonstrable harm, when examined, 
turn out to be a house of cards. 


to see the endocrine-disrupting chem- 

iese include DDT, 


icals phased out These 

still used outside the United States, and a 
wide variety of industrial chemicals like 
polychlorinated biphenyls, or PCBs, and 
other products used in plastics, deter- 
gents, spermicides and pesticides. 

Her colleague. Dr. Myers, said the 
evidence was sufficient to press at least 
for a worldwide ban on DDT and further 


T HESE scientists say they are 
not arbitrarily dismissing fears 
that trace amounts of synthetic 
chemicals might injure people 
and wildlife. But, they say, there is a 
difference between a hypothesis and 
convincing evidence. 

“It's hypothesis masked as feet,” 
stud Michael A. Gallo, a professor of 
toxicology at the Robert Wood Johnson 
Medical School in New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 

This assessment was also shared by 
Dr. Bruce Ames, a professor of bio- 
chemistry and molecular biology at the 
University of California at Berkeley. 


“It’s a political movement and its 
based on lousy science. ” said Z>r. Ame^ 
who was a member of a National 
Academy of Sciences panel that recently 
reported that pesticide residues m food 
were not an important cause of cancer. 

Scientists agree that certain synthetic 
chemicals may mimi c reproductive hor- 
mones. And, they say, there is no doubt 
feat some of those chemicals, at certain 
times and places, have reached levels 
that adversely affect wildlife. 

But, the question is, what, if any are 
the effects of minute amounts of these 

chemicals on humans? And dial is where 
environmentalists like Dr. Colbom part 
company with many scientists. 

One issue, scientists say, is that tin 
amounts of the synthetic ch emi cal s are so 
minuscule that they might be dwarfed by 
naturally occurring hormones in plants 
that have the same effects. Dr. Stephen 
Safe, a professor of toxicology at Texas 
A&M University, has calculated that 
synthetic chemicals contribute less than 


one one-thousandth of 1 percen t of jie 
amount of estrogenlike compounds flat 
people consume m their diets. _ _ 

Dr. Colbom said people n“g*?thave 
evolved so they could deal with fee 
naturally occurring hormone disrupters 
but not with the synthetic ones. But 
others, including Dr. Detores Lajjka 

hormone researcher at Baylor College 

of Medicine in Houston, said there was 

no evidence for that. . - 

Dr. Colbom said she had stacks of 
scientific papers that, taken together, 
■ told a convincing story about the 



ing chemicals, “mere are pw* 
insist on direct qause-and-effect Jmk- 
ages ” she said. “But if these things can 
get to the embryo, you have w worry. 

A prime exhibit in “Our Stolen Fu- 
ture” is the reported decline m human 
sperm counts. Another argpmaa is that 
cadoerme-disrupring chemicals could 
be censing an epidemic of breast cancer 
and prostate cancer. 


How Brain Evaluates 
Rewards and Risks 


By Sandra Blakeslee 

New York Tunes Service 



EW YORK — In the ever 
increasing cascade of new in- 
formation on brain chemistry 
and behavior, one substance 
seems to pop up whenever pleasure is 
involved. It is even called dopamine, a 
name that has no connection to the slang 
“dope 1 * for drugs, but might just as well, 
considering that dopamine plays a crit- 
ical role in the way animals and people 
respond to cocaine, amphetamines, 
heroin, alcohol and nicotine. 

Dopamine has been shown to be a key 
modulator in an astonishing array of hu- 
man behaviors. Get too much dopamine 
in the brain and you hear voices, hal- 
lucinate and wrestle with twisted 
thoughts. Get too little of it and you 
cannot move. Like Paridnson's patients, 
you are locked in your body, depressed 
and joyless. 

Dopamine's broad influence is an ir- 
resistible lure to scientists. And based 
on a few new experiments, some re- 
searchers think they have the first 
glimpses of a simple reward system, 
mediated by specialized dopamine 
neurons active in all vertebrates, indeed 
in insects and crustaceans as well. Their 
ideas are still more hypothesis than the- 
ory, but tiie work has drawn the at- 
tention and excitement of other prom- 
inent researchers. 

The dopamine story begins deep in 
the brain stem with several tiny clumps 
of cells, together no bigger than a gram 
of sand. These 100 million or so cells, 
the only producers of dopamine, form 
long nerve fibers called axons that reach 
out to billions of cells in almost every 
other part of the brain. 

Like other neurotransmitters, dopam- 
ine allows neurons to “talk” to each 
other, facilitating the transmission of 
signals from one brain cell to another. 

This is only one small system in an 
incredibly sophisticated brain. But its 
size seems to belie its influence. And the 
reason may be that the brains of humans 
and other creatures operate on some de- 
ceptively simple rules, said Dr. Terrence 
J. Sejnowski. a neuroscientist at the 
Howard Hughes Medical Institute and 
the Salk Institute in La Jolla, California. 

An idea recently proposed by Dr. Se- 
jnowski and others is that the dopamine 
system evaluates rewards — both those 
that flow from the environment and those 
conjured up by the mind. Dr. Sejnowski 
suggests that the dopamine system works 
unconsciously and globally, providing 
guidance for making decisions, when 
there is not time to tiunk things through. 

Recent experiments on bees, mon- 
keys and humans provide the basis of 
these ideas about the dopamine system, 
which are by no means proved. They are 
more in the realm of well grounded 
speculation. Dr. Sejnowski said. 

Dr. P. Read Montague, a researcher at 
the Center for Theoretical Neuroscience 


in the Baylor College of Medicine in 
Houston, has collaborated with Dr. Se- 
jnowski and others in modeling the way 
a dopamine-like system works in bees. 
The bee brain has only one dopamine 
neuron. (It actually releases octopamine, 
a close cousin to dopamine that serves 
the same purpose.) As in other creatures, 
this neuron sends projections to every 
nook and cranny of the bee brain. 

Bees can find nectar-containing 
flowers under highly variable lighting 
conditions, from numerous angles and 
distances and during different seasons. 
There could be dozens of yellow 
flowers, of similar shape and size in a 
given field, yet only one or two might 
contain nectar. Bees can my quickly 
figure out which ones to sample and 
give the information to other bees. 

How do bees do this? At the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Dr. Leslie Real, an 
experimental psychologist, has built en- 
closures with artificial flowers spread 
over the floor. Bees fly around, 
sampling various amounts of sugar 
placed in each flower by Dr. ReaL 


I N one experiment. Dr. Real put out 
blue and yellow flowers. A third of 
the blues contained high amounts 
of sugar, the other blues were 
empty. Among yellow flowers, two- 
thuds contained a small amount of sug- 
ar, the other yellows were empty. The 
experiment was rigged so that tiie total 
amount of sugar in the blue and yellow 
flowers was identical. 

But which foraging strategy would 
the bee prefer? Would it go for high 
payoff blues? It would get the most 
sugar for the least amount of work but it 
would have to tolerate hitting more 
“empty” flowers. Or would the bee go 
the “safer” route and sample the yel- 
lows, making more work for itself? 

In papers published in 1991, Dr. Real 
reported that bees went to the yellow 
flowers 85 percent of the time. In seeking 
reward, they were averse to taking risks. 


Hooked on Dopamine 


Here is how a reward system in the brain, based on dopamine would 
work: What you see, touch, feel, smell, taste, hear, remember and 
imagine all combine to produce sensory states, which change from 
moment to moment Some are good; others are to be avoided. 


Stimuli from the outside world, 
from the body and from 
memory reach the 
dopamine system, which 


compares the brain's 
expectation of reward 
(Gee, that was pretty 
good last time 1 
experienced it) with 
what is happening 
at the moment If 
tiie reward is 
higher than 
expected, 
dopamine is 
released, giving 
a green light to 
action to get more 
rewards. If the 
reward is less than 
predicted, the 
dopamine signal is 
not broadcast. 


-r 


Source: Or. P. Read Montague/ 
Baylor Cofage ot Medicine 
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Sperm Count Drop? 
Not Proved Yet j 



NYT 


IN BRIEF 


Dates on Stonehenge 


LONDON (Reuters) — Stonehenge, 
Britain's Bronze Age circle of stone 
blocks, could be far older than had been 
thought the site managers said Wed- 
nesday. 

The dressed and tinteled stones were 
originally thought to have been built 
between 2100 and 1100 B.C. Now a 
new method using more precise ra- 
diocarbon dating has pinpointed 2550 to 
1600 B.C. as a more accurate date for 
die World Heritage Site. 

"For the first time we are able to put 
a proper date on Stonehenge and we 


realize that much of the previous data 
had been wrongly analyzed,” Dr. 
Geoffrey Wain wright, chief archaeolo- 
gy at English Heritage, which runs the 
site. said. 


Amyloid and Alzheimer’s 


WASHINGTON (WP) — Research- 
ers at the University of South Florida in 
Tampa suggest that an overabundance 
of the protein amyloid in Alzheimer’s 
patients narrows and gradually damages 
vessels in the brain, slowly starving 
nerve cells. 


New York Timed Service 

EW YORK — Dr, Hany 
Fisch, who (Greets the male 
reproductive center at 
Columbia University’s Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, recently 

r ; a talk to men m a support group for 
infertile. How many, he said, think 
that sperm counts are declining world- 
wide? All raised their hands. And how 
many , he asked, think the decline is due to 
some toxin in the envi ronment ? Most 
thought that was trite. 

Overnight, say many male infertility 
experts, and largely on the basis of rate 
controversial paper, a conviction has 
beat bom. Just as DDT caused birds’ 
eggs to shatter, pro p o ne nts of the theory 
say, something in the food, or water ex’ 

abandon is ^ximatn^^erm counts. 

But some leaders in the field of male 
reproduction say that recent studies cast 
serious doubt upon the ifecl wring sperm 
count hypothesis, and that die best data 
now available indicatethat sperm counts 
have remained constant for decades. 

Others say that every study cited by 
proponents of the theory had serious . 
methodological problems, including in- 
consistencies in the selection of subjects, 
the collection of sperm and the analyses 
of semen. 

The paper that first raised alarms 
about sperm counts was published in 
The British Medical Journal in Septem- 
ber 1992.Init,Dr.NielsE.Skakkebaiek 
ofRigshospitalet in Copenhagen and his 
colleagues reviewed datafiom61 papers 
published from 1938 to 1991. Theyre- 
poxted that the average sperm count had 
declined to 660,000 per milliliter from 
1,130,000 over the last half century, a 
“remarkable change” that “is probably 
due to an environmental factor.” 

The authors' Of a new book, “Our 
Stolen Future," argue that tite factor is a 
group of estrogen-like synthetic chem- 
icals that are widespread in die envir- 
onment, a thesis also favored by Dr. 


en- 


be- 


di- 


S tO 


it 


Skakkebaek. Even in minute 
they say, the chemicals can 
docrine systems. 

As evidence. Dr. Theo 
senior scientist at the World 
Fund who is aco-anthorofthe 
stndins of people who were c 
fore birth to the synthetic estro 
ethyl stilbestiol, or DES. In the 
doctors prescribed tins hormone u 
nant women in the mistaken belief 
could prevent miscatri 

found to cause genital 

a rare form of vagmal cancer in 

But som e l ading experts on 
infer tility take issue with the argi 
linking the synthetic chemicals 
falling sperm counts. Dr. Richard — r 
ins, director of the division of androlojy 
at the Genetics and IVF Institute h 
Fairfax,. Virginia, argued that tfe 
largest, most carefully conducted stutfr 
of men bom to women who took DES i 
pregnancy showed no decline in fet 
ttiity. He said the findings indicated tha 
certain animal studies that suggested; 
otherwise did not necessarily predict 
what would happen in humans. i 


I N addition. Dr. Sherins said, there 
is no evidence (hat infertility is on 
the rise in tiie United States. “The 
National Center for Health Stat- 
istics, which is the only group in the 
UJS. With a substantive database, has not 
reported any change in fertility rates in 
i years/* Dr. Sherins said. 


Finally, Dr. Sherins and other experts 
"to 


on male fertility said, there is no reliable 
evidence that sperm counts are declin- 
ing in this country or worldwide. That 
was also the consensus reached at a 
recent meeting of urologists, toxico- 
logists and basic scientists convened by 
Dr. Delores Lamb, a hormone research- 
er, and Dr. Larry Lipsholtz, a professor 
of urology, .both of the Baylor College 
of Medicine in Houston. 


Gina Kolata 


Anthropology Group Moves to Protect Endangered Cultures 


By Daniel Goleman 

New York Tunes Service 



EW YORK — At the stroke 
ofmidnightonNov. 10,1983. 
the creation of a new national 
pack in Sri Lanka made cul- 
tural orphans of the Wanniya-Iaeto. the 
last remnant of a people who appear to 
have lived on the island for 28,000 years. 
The final fringe of the forests in which 
they had been hunters and gatherers was 
put off limits for all hunting and gathering 
of food A Wanniya-Iaeto who tried to 
stick to the old ways would be arrested as 
a poacher. 

Since that moment, the Wanniya- 


Iaeto, split into three groups, have been 
struggling to preserve their culture. And 
this year, in January, the American An- 
thropological Association took a small 
step to aid the Wanniya-Iaeto. but a big 
step for anthropology’ It seni a letter to 
the prime minister of Sri Lanka, Sirimavo 
Bandaranaike. to protest the treatment of 
the Wanniya-Iaeto people, and to ask that 
they be allowed to live once again on park 
lands or have access to them. 

Thai was the first formal action by a 
Committee for Human Rights estab- 
lished by the association last October in a 
step designed to move anthropology as a 
profession to an activist stance taken only 
erratically in the past and usually by 


individual anthropologists. And the letter 
marked the first tune the anthropological 
association itself has actively intervened 
in a dispute. 

In addition to the plight of the dis- 
possessed Wanniya-Iaeto, who can no 
longer continue their traditional ways as 
forest-dwellers, the association has now 
taken up the causes of other cultures as 
well, lodging complaints with govern- 
ments and other official groups, like the 
World Bank. 

It has protested the mistreatment and 
displacement of Maya Indians by the 
Guatemalan army, the execution of 
leaders of the Ogoni tribe by the Ni- 
gerian government and the seizing of 


the lands of the Yanomami Indians in 
Brazil and Venezuela by gold miners. 

Last week Dr. Yolanda Moses, the 
president of the association, issued a re- 
port protesting a January decree by Pres- 
ident Fernando Henrique Cardoso of 
Brazil that reopens to land Haims the 
protected reserves of an estimated 344 
tribal societies in the Amazon basin. 

Dr. Moses sent letters of protest to 
Mr. Cardoso, the president of the World 
Bank and the leaders of countries that 
lend money to Brazfl. 

One reason for the new activism is 
concern over the disappearance of cul- 
tures, a problem that appears to have 
become more serious in the last century 


or two. While no one can say with exact 
certainty at what rate cultures are be- 
coming extinct worldwide, Dr. Patrick 
Morris , an anthropologist at the Uni- 
v«sity of Washington, said, “At least a 
third of the world’s inventory of human 
cultures have disappeared completely 
since 1500." Dr. David Maybrny- 
Lewis, an anthropologist at Harvard 
University, said: “The roughly 5 per- 
ceot of the world population who are 
indigenous people are being seriously 
threatened woridwide. Cultural di- 
versity is an important world resource, 
as essential to the resilience of the hu- 


man race in the long run as is biological 
diversity.” 
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JERZY KOSINSKI: 

A Biography 

By James Park Sloan. 
Illustrated. 505 pages. 527.95. 
Dutton. 


Reviewed by Christopher 

Lehmann-Haupt 

W HEN his harrowing tale 
is done and he has de- 
scribed for yet a second time 
the deaih by suicide of the 
novelist Jerzy Kosinski at the 
age of 58 early in the morning 
of May 3, 1991, James Park 
Sloan concludes thai “few 
creative figures have left a 
more problematic oeuvre, and 
almost any categorical state- 
ment about it is subject to 
challenge." 

This may be true enough, 
but one thing implicit in 
everything Sloan writes in his 
fascinating biography is that 
Kosinski was an artist of in- 
authenticity. This quality 
defines die very shape of 
Sloan's stoiy. As he traces 
Kosinski's life from his birth 
jn Lodz, Poland, through his 
rise to literary celebrity in 
America, he keeps reminding 
us that Kosinski was building 
a house of cards that would 
eventually be blown away by 
the scandal of expos£. 


More important, his ex- 
planation of kosinski's 
makeup is based on what he 
sees as the novelist's inau- 
thenticity. The eventual ex- 
pose, a stoiy in The Village 
Voice of June 22. 1982, by 
Geoffrey Stokes and Eliot 
Fremont-Smith. accused 
Kosinski of two transgres- 
sions: first, trafficking with 
the CIA, which Sloan con- 
cludes he did not do: and 
second, depending on others 
to help him write his books, 
which Sloan corroborates in 
detail. 

But a bigger scandal, 
which Sloan depicts Kosinski 
as running from for most of 
his life, lay in the truth behind 
the autobiographical novel 
that made his reputation. 
“The Painted Bird" (1965|. 
This tells of a boy who was 
abandoned by his parents to 
face the Holocaust alone. It 
begins. “In the first weeks of 
World War II. in the fall of 
1 939, a 6-year-old boy from a 
large city in Eastern Europe 
was sent by his parents, like 
thousands of other children, 
to the shelter of a distant vil- 
lage.” 

Yet the truth skillfully re- 
coastructed by Sloan — him- 
self a novelist (“The Case 


WHAT THEY'RE READING 


• Brian Booth, a corporate 
lawyer and founder of the 
Oregon Book Awards, is read- 
ing ' ‘The Sky Fisherman ' by 
Craig Lesley. 

“Lesley writes about the 
land, rivers, rural towns and 
people east of the Cascade 
Mountains in the Pacific 
Northwest, where white and 
Native American cultures co- 
exist. A wonderful story." 

(IHTi 



History of Comrade V”), as 
well as a professor of English 
at the University of Illinois at 
Chicago — is that Kosinski 
remained with his parents 
throughout World War IL 
Whai enabled him to survive 
was not his childhood capa- 
city for suffering so much as 
the brilliant cunning of his 
father, who not only foresaw 
what the Nazis would do when 
they occupied Poland but also 
worked out a strategy for hid- 
ing his family in plain sight. 

What then accounts for 
Kosinski's flagrant alteration 
of the truth, both in his novel 
and in the tales he troned out to 
fascinate new friends in his 
dizzying clamber up the daisy- 


chain of social success? Sloan 
attributes Kosinski's fantasy 
in part to an Oedipal conflict 
stirred up by an exacting fath- 
er and a seductive mother. 

But more important. Kos- 
inski 's experience in surviving 
as a Jew among non-Jews 
taught him the value of in- 
authenticity. He learned to ap- 
prehend life at a remove, going 
through the motions “as if he 
were alive and feeling. This is 
a condition among Holocaust 
survivors known psychoana- 
lytically as alexithymia, a re- 
gression of feeling that, in 
Sloan's words, “makes the af- 


fects useless in the processing 
of information." 


career." Sloan continues, 
“Kosinski would feel the 
need to appropriate an epis- 
ode first as an autobiograph- 
ical 'fact' before rendering it 
in the form of fiction." 

A high-school friend of 
Kosinski described three 
stages in the production of a 
Kosinski story. In Sloan’s 
paraphrase: ‘ ‘ First, something 
happened. Second, something 
happened and Kosinski was 
involved in it. Third, kosinski 
was the chief character in 
what Happened" Thus Kos- 
inski made up “The Painted 
Bird," and thus he fashioned 
the myth of himself. 

What is most impressive in 
Sloan's narrative is not so 
much Kosinski’s outrageous- 
ness as the brilliant invent- 
iveness with which he filled 
the vacuum of his being. 

And his incredible nerve. A 
student of Kosinski's recalls 
how, once when they were 
walking through a rough New 
Haven, Connecticut, neigh- 
borhood, they were bumped 
and jostled by a large man. 
Kosinski pretended to pull a 
pistol from his briefcase, 
stuck his finger in the man's 
ribs and demanded an apo- 


decorate Sloan's text. They 
seem doubly compeUing in a 
narrative driven irresistibly 
by the tension between Kos- 
inski's manic energy and the 
hollowness that would even- 
tually destroy him. 

The only drawback is that 
much about Kosinski remains 
elusive. Perhaps this is inev- 
itable considering that he 
fashioned his career out of 
smoke and minors, but one 
would still like to know if he 
was the champion skier he 
often claimed to be, or if his 
photographs were really first- 
rate, or what he was like as a 
teacher. 

Yet despite ragged edges, 
this biography remains ex- 
tremely worthwhile. If Sloan 
is left-handed in his defense 
of novels by Kosinski like 
“Steps" and “Being There." 
if he convinces us that his 
subject was the very opposite 
of Joseph Conrad, whose 
English could be understood 
only on paper, he neverthe- 
less offers a plausible explan- 
ation of Kosinski's. character 
and redeems him somewhat 
as a literary figure. 


By Alan Tmscott 
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“Throughout his writing Many such vivid anecdotes 
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O NE of the tgBWTMi in 
Vanderbilt . Knockout 
Team Championship sur- 
vived into the quartefinal after 
a bizarre combination, of cir- 
cumstances. The Baze team 
had finished their previous 
match at 1 AM., believing 
that they bad lost by 2 imps. 
Their opponents thought they 
had won by one. At 3:30 AM. 
members of the team found 
two separate scoring errors of 

one imp, and now believed 
the match to be a tie. Check- 
ing with their opponents the 
next morning, they found they 
were right about one, but 
wrong about the other. The 
director then asked them to 
verify all the scores, and one 
member found a different 
one-imp error that made the 
match a tie. And the Baze 
team won the eight-deal play- 
off by eight imps. 

On &e diagramed deal the 
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Is Malaysia Mighty? 

Mexico- Style Deficits Cause Concern 


Reuters 

KUALA LUMPUR — Malay- 
sia now has bragging rights to foe 
world’s tallest buildings — tbe 
88 -story Petronas twin towers, 
which have become a symbol of 
the country’s soaring ambitions, 
or what some call its hubris. 

About 35 kilometers (22 miles) 
to the south, land is being cleared 
for a 20 billion ringgit (S7.8 bil- 
lion) federal capital designed to 
be a model 21st-century admin- 
istrative metropolis. Nearby, a 9 
billion ringgit international air- 
port is taking shape. 

Prime Minister Mahathir bin 
Mohamad, in fact, has declared 
die area stretching from Kuala 
Lumpur to tbe new capital of Put- 
rajaya a “multimedia supercor- 
ridor” to be wired with fiber op- 
tics that transmit voice, data and 
images on a tingle network. It is 
all part of his “Vision 2020” plan 
to make Malaysia a fully indus- 
trialized country in the next 
quarter-century. 

So why aren’t foreign in- 
vestors applauding? The answer, 
in a word, is Mexico. 

Huge projects like those in tbe 
multimedia corridor and others 
— such as die 15 billion ringgit 
Baknn dam to be built in a Borneo 
rain forest, a seaport, highways, 
and bridges — are straining an 
overheated economy and fueling 
a worrisome current-account de- 


ficit, analysts say. The so-called 
Mexico meltdown, which caused 
a ran on the peso and a global sell- 
off in emerging stock markets in 
early 1995. was triggered by 
Mexico's persistent current-ac- 
count deficits. 

“We're nor losing sleep over 
Malaysia’s current-account defi- 
cit, but we’re concerned,” said a 
staff member of tbe U.S. Con- 
gress’s banking and finance com- 
mittee on a recent visit to Malay- 
sia. “After Mexico, people don’t 
want to be caught flat-footed.” 

The deficit is expected to nearly 
double, to 18.1 billion ringgit in 
1995 from 10.99 billion ringgit in 
1994. The government has estim- 
ated that it will level off at around 
17 billion ringgit in 1996, but 
some analysts put the 1996 figure 
at closer to 20 billion . 

Dilip Ratha, an economist at 
WJ. Oct, has said the deficit will 
soar to 12 percent of gross do- 
mestic product in 1996 from 
around 9 percent in 1995 — far 
above the level in Mexico when 
the peso collapsed. 

Signs of strain in the economy 
are evident in widespread labor 
shortages, factories running at ca- 
pacity, infrastructure bottlenecks 
and inflationary pressures. 

“Too much of a good thing can 
be a bad tiling,” Mr. Ratha said. 
“The economy is already over- 
heating at 9 percent growth." 


German Money Growth 
Dents Hope for Rate Cut 


Cnrnpyifd try Our Frim Duparhn 

FRANKFURT — Germany's 
money supply expanded at a faster- 
than-expected 12.6 percent rare last 
month, the Bundesbank said Wed- 
nesday, dashing hopes that the central 
bank would cut interest rates soon. 

Although many other German in- 
dicators have shown a weak eco- 
nomy, the expansionary implica- 
tions of tbe fast monetary expansion 
were widely expected to dissuade 
the Bundesbank from cutting rates. 

M-3 money supply grew at an 
annual rate of 12.6 percent in Feb- 
ruary, compared with the fourth 
quarter of 1995, driven primarily by 
demand for mortgages and the spe- 
cial factors that had helped lift the 
rate to 8.4 percent in January. 

The surge defied expectations 
and put M-3, the Bundesbank’s of- 
ficial basis for setting rates, further 
outside tbe 1 996 target for growth of 
between 4 percent to 7 percent 

“It is most unlikely the Bundes- 
bank will cut interest rates at least 
until May or June now,” said Bemd 
Pursteiner, who manages 10 billion 
Deutsche marks (56.76 billion) at 
DWS Deutsche Gesellschaft fUr 
Wertpapiersparen. “It would dam- 
age their credibilinr.” 

While remarks mm Bundesbank 
council members had already pre- 
pared investors for a high figure, the 
February growth rate far exceeded 
expectations of about 8.5 percent. 


The damage to European financial 
markets was mitigated by rising bond 
prices in the United States, which 
followed a report of sloweT-than-ex- 
pected retail sales. 

Most European bond markets re- 
corded small gains, while stock mar- 
kets finished mixed. The European 
component of tbe International Her- 
ald Tribune Wodd Stock Index 
dosed at 142.49 points, down 0.11 
percent. 

The money-supply data showed 
dial private lending rose 16.7 billion 
DM after dropping 300 million DM 
in January. 

Tbe rise was pinned primarily to 
rising demand for mortgages, stem- 
ming partly from a year-end scramble 
to secure mortgages before changes 
in regulations Jan. 1. Those mort- 
gages are just now being closed. 

While that source should dry up 
by April, new government subtidies 
for home -buying could continue to 
lift private leading, said Andrew 
Bosom worth, an economist at Mer- 
rill Lynch Bulk AG. 

“Adjusted for inflation, real 
lending is very expansionary,” he 
said, ‘investment should spur GDP 
growth in subsequent quarters.” 

The idea that the Bundesbank will 
leave interest rates alone — its floor 
discount rate stands at 3 percent, 
while tiie Lombard rate, which 
forms a ceiling for German money- 
market rates, is 5 percent — added 


to the gloomy mood surrounding the 
country's economy. 

In Munich, the Ifo economic re- 
search institute said business con- 
fidence in Western Germany fell in 
February for the third consecutive 
month, adding to a wealth of data 
pointing to flagging growth. 

Ifo said its index of Western Ger- 
man business confidence fell to 91 .8 
in February from 92.6 in January. 
The January reading is the lowest 
since January 1994. 

In Bonn, German employers de- 
clared the death of an employment 
pact that tbe IG Metall union had 
hoped would create 80,000 indus- 
trial jobs. 

Tbe president of the Gesamtmetall 
employers' association, Werner 
Sturapfe, said “discussions on extra 
working hours are grotesque" and 
said the pact, in the form proposed by 
the union, was “dead.” 

Giinter Rexrodt, the economics 
minister, said he was not particularly 
concerned at the unraveling of the 
pact, saying the accord had always 
been “something more symbolic in 
nature.” 

Western German textile workers 
and employers, meanwhile, said 
they had agreed to a 1.5 percent pay 
raise for this year but said com- 
panies could delay raising workers’ 
wages if they offered job security. 

(AFP, Bloomberg. 

Reuters. AFX, Knight-Ridder) 


Slow PC Sales Pummel Digital 9 s Earnings and Stock 


eirtBnafloiiiiHMttdTMam 


CeufBedbfOarSa^FnMDupusiitt 

NEW YORK — Digital Equipment Carp, 
said Wednesday that slow personal-computer 
sales would hold its thiid-quaiter earnings 
well below Wall Street expectations, and the 
wanting sent its stock tumbling 17 percent. 

The company said it expected “tittle if 
any” revenue growth from PCs in the 12 
months ending March 30. 

“Like much of tire industry. Digital has 
been experiencing significantly reduced de- 
mand and increased price pressure for per- 
sonal computer prodnets, principally in North 
America," said Bruce Qaflin, vice president 


and general manager of Digital's Personal 
Computer Business unit. 

He said factors contributing to the reduc- 
tion had included a general slowdown in the 
commercial PC marketplace and distribution 
channe ls that were overstocked with products 
from many vendors. 

The profit warning sent Digital's shares 
down $1 1.375 to close at $55.o75 and sent a 
shudder through other technology issues. 
Analysts had expected the company to post 
earnings between 86 cents and $1.18 a share 
for its thud quarter, but Vincent Mullarkey, 
Digital’s chief financial officer, called those 


estimates “aggressive.'’ He said, however, 
that the company still expected to post im- 
proved earnings, compared with the year- 
earlier period. 

Digital’s difficulties are part of an industry- 
wide slowdown in PC sales chat has been 
evident since the Christmas shopping season. 

This month, Compaq Computer Carp, said 
it was cutting prices to meet its sales targets 
for the first quarter, and International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp. has warned of slow 
personal-computer rales in North America. 

(Bloomberg. Reuters) 


■ Portable Models' Growth Slackens 

The global market for portable computers 
grew a slower-than-expected 15 percent last 
year, to 9.91 million units, the research firm 
Dataquest Inc. said, according to a Bloomberg 
Business News dispatch from Singapore. 

Dataquest attributed the softer growth to a 
‘ ‘ tougher-than -expected transition ’ ’ to models 
using Intel Corp.'s Pentium chip. 

Dataquest said it expected the market to 
grow 30 percent this year as computer makers 
made a “major shift in product mix” to favor 
for money over extra features. 


INTCRNATIONAL MANAGER 


As ‘Legends’ Quit, Successors Sweat 


By Anna D. Wilde 

New York Tones Service 


N EW YORK — Sam Walton, 
die charismatic founder of 
Wal-Mart Stores Inc., built a 
angle discount store in Ro- 
gers. Arkansas, into a retail behemoth. 
Workers, whom he respectfully 
dubbed “associates,” loved him for 
team-building practices like the daily 
cheer: “W-A-L M-A-R-T,” punctu- 
ated with a Chubby Checker-like twist 
they call a “squiggly.” 

Known for his masterful selling in- 
stincts, “down-home” manner and 
habit of turning up at stores to respect 
the wares mid inspire the troops, he 
became a legend inside and outside his 
company. . . . 

For Wal-Mart, that was precisely the 
problem as Mr. Walton neared retire- 
mem age- Who could replace this icon, 
tjiis man who mice did a hula on Wall 
Street in a grass skirt? 

This kind ofquandaryis raced by any 
business with a high-profile leader. In 
January, for example, Helen Gurley 
Brown, the woman who gav e Cos mo- 
polican. and with it nrany other woman s 
magazines, a bolder voice, announced 
fiat she would retire in Jane 19 97. 

David D. Glass, Wal-Mart' s current 
president and chief executive, said he 
did not even attempt to be another Sam 
Walton. “Sam had mare chan sma than 
l do,” Mr. Glass said. But, be added. 


'■jay responsibility is not to try to be 
him or do what he would have done. 


Mr. Glass, who became chief ex- 
ecutive in 1988. is working bard at 
what management experts say is a dif- 
ficult task. Many organizations, from 
baseball teams to universities to cor- 
porations, do not handle foe switch 
from titan to neophyte boss smoothly. 

“These things are like Greek tra- 
gedies,” said Abraham Zaleznik, pro- 
fessor emeritus of leadership at Har- 
vard Business School Any executive 
who follows a much-loved figure must 
deal with employee tension and con- 
stant references to the past, he said. 

Several factors can ease the trans- 
ition — or make it stOl mare difficult 
The longer a legend reigns, foe 
tougher it is to replace him or her. “It's 
like living with a woman for 17 years 
and suddenly she's not there any- 
more,” said Buddy Bell, foe new man- 
ager of foe Detroit Tigers, about foe 
team’s first spring training after the 17- 
year era of Sparky Anderson. 

Long accustomed to Mr. Anderson, 
who wrfo a total of 26 years with the 
Tigers and the Cincinnati Reds was foe 
longest-serving manager in baseball’s 
major leagues until bis retirement last 
year, many players and fens will still see 
his visage in the dugout even though he 
is gone. 

“You’11 always be comparing tbe 
two,” Mr. Bell said. “1 don’t think it 
would be normal if yon didn’t” 

The transition is even more difficult 
if foe legend refuses to relax his grip on 
power. Thomas Hoving, a former New 
York City parks commissioner, got his 


job by writing a policy proposal that 
criticized Robert Moses, the legendary 
parks chief, who was then still in city 
government “He loved concrete,” 
Mr. Hoving said. “I didn’t" 

But after he stepped into the office in 
1966, Mr. Hoving found that the vision 
of Mir. Moses was not so easy to jettison. 
The fanner commissioner would “send 
directives to everybody whom I hadn't 
put in there,' ’ Mr. Hoving recalled, and 
often would countermand his orders. 

Mr. Hoving, who said he was per- 
sonally friendly with Mr. Moses, acted 
decisively. When a parks employee said, 
“I got a call from the boss,” referring to 
Mr. Moses, Mr. Hoving would reply, 
“Just teB him to go buzz off." 

Eventually, Mr. Hoving replaced 
several of Mr. Moses's loyalists. “Tbe 
best way to go against a living legend,' ' 
he said, “is to be completely blunt, 
garrulous and slightly profane.” 

Powerful leaders may also try to 
perpetuate their legacies by choosing 
weak replacements. 

“Often where a very strong leader is 
present, they do not choose a successor 
who will be their peer," said Jay Con- 
ger. chairman of tbe Leadership In- 
stitute at foe University of Southern 
California’s School of Business. “His- 
tory is filled with these examples.” 

But in some transitions, the heir is 
helped rather than hindered by his pre- 
decessor. 

At the University of Notre Dame, for 
See HEIRS, Page 15 


Deutsche Telekom Battles Tradition 
To Try to Sell Public on Its Share Issue 


By John Schmid 

International Herald Tribune 


BONN — Deutsche Telekom AG 
kicked off a national campaign Wed- 
nesday for its historic stock float in 
November, but in doing so foe German 
state phone company may have put po- 
tential share buyers firmly on hold. 

Even though they were opening a 
campaign meant to rouse investor in- 
terest, Telekom’s executives declined to 
talk about its business prospects and said 
results were not due until june. 

In addition. Deutsche Telekom con- 
ceded that it may be difficult to appeal to 
foe average private investor in a country 
where there has traditionally been a war- 
iness of investments in stocks. 

Although the German telephone util- 
ity will usl its shares internationally, 
becoming only the second German com- 
pany listed on foe New York Stock Ex- 
change after Daimler-Benz AG, foe ini- 
tial public offering will falter if retail 
customers at home shun the issue, ana- 
lysts say. 

But Joachim Krbske, Telekom's chief 
financial officer, said that only 5 percent 
of German households owned shares. 


compared with 20 percent in Anglo- 
Saxon households. 

“The shareholder culture in Germany 
is well-known to be undeveloped,” said 
Ron Sommer, foe Telekom management 
board chairman, who has eight months 
to develop a grounds well of interest in 
what will be the biggest-ever initial pub- 
lic offering in Europe. 

Other European telecommunications 
privatizations have proven that strong 
domestic demand tends to create a stable 
shareholder base protected from foe 
volatility of speoxlative international 
funds, analysts said. 

“For an international issue, that 
makes foe difference of whether it is 
successful or not successful,” said an 
industry analyst in Loudon. 

Starting this week, German television 
viewers will see bakers, butchers and 
pedestrians cheerfully making a "T' ' by 
crossing one arm horizontally over the 
other, a gesture meant to suggest that 
many ordinary Germans are ready to 
promote what the company calls its “T- 
shares." The commercials, accompan- 
ied by a Cole Porter tune, give viewers a 
toll-free telephone number to call for 
more information. 


loping to 

Sommer has said a single share will not 
be more expensive than a family trip to 
the movies. Telekom will calculate the 
price of foe shares in lace October or 
November, just ahead of the issue. 

Wolfgang BStsch, foe federal postal 
minister, said foal Europe's largest na- 
tional telecommunications market 
would grow to over 100 billion Deutsche 
marks ($68 billion) by 2000. That com- 
pares with Telekom's current annual 
sales of 66 billion DM, when Telekom 
monopolizes the conventional fixed-line 
market and has 56 percent of foe cellular 

market. 

But Telekom’s share of foe growth 
will lag the broader market, according to 
a recent study by Socidte Gforfrale Re- 
search. It said Germany’s telecommu- 
nications market would grow some 7 
percent annually, while Telekom's sales 
should expand at only 4 percent as the 
company progressively lost market 
share after foe opening up of Germany's 
market in early 1988. 

To help Telekom get on its feet, foe 
German government will forgo its share 
of the estimated 15 billion DM from the 
November flotation. 
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Aerospatiale Joins Call 
For Change at Airbus 

Bloomberg Business News 

PARIS — Aerospatiale, one of four partners in Airbus 
Industrie, said Wednesday it agreed with Germany and Britain 
that foe group’s corporate status must be changed to help make 
it more competitive. 

“Tbe chief executive has said he is completely in favor of 
this; he’s even said that it should be done as soon as possible," 
a spokesman for Aerospatiale said. 

The partners in Airbus — Aerospatiale of France and 
Daimler-Benz Aerospace AG of Germany, each with a 38 
percent share; British Aerospace PLC, with 20 percent, and 
Construcciones Aeronduticas S A of Spain with 4 percent — 
have long considered a change in corporate status. 

In May 1995, Aerospatiale asked a supervisory panel to study 
foe idea and repot back by June. A committee Jed by the former 
chairman of Daimler-Benz AG. Edzard Reuter, was set up as a 
result. On Tuesday. Germany reiterated its call for change. 

“The success of Airbus is certain in the long term only if the 
partners agree right now to an efficient international com- 
petitive structure,' ’ Norbert Lammert, Germany's coordinator 
for foe aerospace industry, said. 

When Airbus was created 20 years ago. it was constituted as 
a risk-sharing partnership, called a Groupement d'lnteret 
Economique, or GIE. 

It was a marketing vehicle for the products of the four 
companies. They, nor Airtius, held the consortium's assets and 
were liable for its debts, hs status as a GIE meant Airbus was 
not obliged to publish financial accounts. 

Unlike most standard corporations, which subcontract work 
to whichever companies can perform it for foe best price. Airbus 
handed it out to its partners m pro p ortion to their holdings. 

The German government also warned it would withhold 
funding for the development of Airbus aircraft unless foe 
company were restructured to become more competitive. 
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Very brief ys 

Loan Scam Victimizes U.S. Banks 


• Acme-Cleveland Corp. rejected a $27-a-share hostile 
takeover bid from Danaher Corp. as “inadequate" and said 
it was exploring other ways to boost shareholder value. 

• Trans World Airlines Inc. said it would sell 3.5 million 
shares of 8 percent convertible preferred stock to institutional 
investors. 

• AirTouch Communications Inc. said C S West Cellular, 
part of US West Media Group, would use the AirTouch brand 
name for cellular services as part of the companies' merger of 
cellular operations. 

• Netscape Communications Corp. bought an equity stake 

in closely held Voxware, a maker of voice-processing soft- 
ware. Terms were disclosed. Bloomberg. Reuters 
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Wheat Rockets 40% to Record Profit Warning Ripples 

co*^b?0r5irfF™Div**ts said Steve Bruce, a floor trader with noon local rime, before other con- J_ fil l 1 yV Ct-lX k/ W vV* 

CHICAGO — Wheat futures EJD.& F. Co. “This just reiterates tracts closed. Wheat futures under O 


CucgrfcJ In Oar Stif from Dizfxudvs 

CHICAGO — Wheat futures 
prices at the Chicago Board of 
Trade exploded 40 percent to an all- 
time high of $7.50 a bushel Wed- 
nesday after a commercial grain 
dealer scrambled to buy as many as 
( million bushels in die final 
minutes before the March futures 
contract expired. 

Produce Grain Co., a division of 
Bunge Corp. in St Louis, sought to 
buy grain minutes before the final 
bell sounded but was forced to raise 
its bids to $7 JO a bushel, more than 
$2 above previous trades, before a 
seller came forward, traders said. 

Produce Grain had an order to 
buy wheat at the end of the session, 
and that forced the company to bid 
higher until it found a buyer, traders 
said. 

“There was nothing for sale.** 


said Steve Bruce, a floor trader with 
E.D-& F. Co. “This just reiterates 
how tight things are.” 

Wheat for March delivery settled 
at $6.40 a bushel, up $133 on the 
day. after registering a transaction 
at $730 a bushel and another at 
$7.00 a bushel, according to Chica- 
go Board of Trade figures. The 
price was the highest in the history 
of the contract, which was launched 
Jan. 2. 1877. 

Traders said about 375,000 
bushels of wheat traded at $7 a 
bushel and above. 

Analysts said the price surge may 
not reflect broader supply and de- 
mand “I don’t think it's going to 
have much effect on the other con- 
tract months.” said Lance Griffin, 
director at Grain Service Corp. in 
Atlanta. “It was just a fluke.” 

The March contract expired at 


noon local time, before other con- 
tracts closed Wheat futures under 
exchange rules can move no more 
than 20 cents a bushel in one day. 
Thai rule, however, is waived dur- • 
ing the delivery period, which 
began March 1. 

“The exchange owes the trading 
public an explanation of what 
happened,’ ’ a trader said” This has 
frightened all my customers.’ ' 

Meanwhile, crude oil futures 
posted one of their biggest one-day 
drops in five years as refiners 
balked at paying die highest prices 
seen since the Gulf War and spec- 
ulators tried to sell back contracts to 
avoid having to take delivery of the 
oiL Crude oil for April delivery 

« $1.28 to $23.06 a barrel on 
w York Mercantile Ex- 
change. ( Bloomberg . 

Reuters, Knight-Ridder) 


CanpStJb* Ow SkfFran DhfOaitn 

NEW YORK — Stocks fell 
Wednesday as weakness in tech- 
nology shares offset lowerTreasory 
bond yields. 

The Dow Jones industrial average 
dosed down _ 14.09 points, at 
5,655.42, and declining issues out- 
numbered gainers by a narrow mar- 
gin on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

The price of the benchmark 30- 
year Treasury bond closed 29/32 


U.S. STOCKS 


Brewer Suspends Internet Trading 


of a point higher at 91 24/32, taking 
the yield down to 6.63 percent from 
6.71 percent Tuesday. 

Bond prices were lifted by a 
weak er-tban -expected gain in retail 
sales in Febniaiy reported by the 
Commerce Department 

“It's a relief rally.” said John 


Ryding, an economist at Bear Ste- 
ams & Co. “People had priced in 


RICHMOND, Virginia (AP) — NationsBank Corp.. Signet 
Banking Corp.. and a number of other banks may have been 
duped out of millions of dollars in fraudulent loans by two 
people who claimed to be employees of Philip Morris Cos., 
officials said Wednesday. 

Signet disclosed Tuesday that it had apparently lost $81 
million in the scheme. On Wednesday, NationsBank said it 
could lose $60 million, depending on recoveries by authorities. 
The FBI said all banks involved may have lost a total of $173 
million. The loans supposedly were granted ro finance com- 
puter-equipment leases through a Richmond computer-leasing 
concern, according to the U.S. attorney’s office. The banks 
believed the computers were going to be used by Philip Morris 
for research, the statement said. 

FBI agents have arrested Edward J. Reiners and Judy Rose 
Bachiman in connection with the case, said Robert W. Jaspen. 
an assistant U.S. attorney in Richmond. Mr. Reiners, 51. is a 
former Philip Morris employee and had done business with 
one of the bank officials involved in the scam when he was 
with the company. 


The .Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — At the behest 
of securities regulators, a small New 
York brewer said Wednesday that it 
had suspended a trailblazing exper- 
iment: trading of the company's 
stock on the Internet. 

Spring Street Brewing Co. last 
Friday launched an electronic- bul- 
letin-board trading system on its 
World Wide Web page that allowed 
buyers and sellers to trade its shares. 
Spring Street's chief executive, An- 
drew D. Klein, a former securities 
lawyer, said he was unaware of any 
other company with such a trading 
system. 


While only a handful of trades 
took place, the U.S. Securities and 
Exchange Commission called the 
company on Monday and asked a 
series of questions. 

Following a conference call with 
I J SEC lawyers, Mr. Klein agreed 
to suspend the trading system until 
the regulator researched numerous 
legal issues, including possible vi- 
olation of the 1934 Securities Ex- 
change Act “Major parts of it are 
fine, but some parts of it, at a min- 
imum, will need to be revised,” Mr. 
Klein said, referring to the new trad- 
ing system. 

The SEC questioned whether 


Spring Street’s system, called Wit- 
Trade, named after its Wit brand of 
beer, should be registered as a 
broker-dealer under the 1934 act. 
Another issue concerned whether 
the company should have a secur- 
ities clearing and transfer agent 
formally process die investors' 
checks, stock certificates and other 


paperwork required in stock trades. 
Wit-Trade consists of two on-line 


Wit-Trade consists of two on-line 
bulletin boards, one with buyers and 
the prices they are willing to pay, the 
other with the sellers and die prices 
they ask. A trade occurs after buyers 
and sellers contact each other via E~ 
mail an H document a hade. 


German Reports Ruffle the Dollar 


ams & Co. “People had priced in 
the worst, and it came in weaker 
than expected.” 

Slower consumer spending could 
eventually prompt the Federal Re- 
serve Board to lower interest rates. 
But the data were not seal as enough 
to push the Fed to adjust rates when 
its policy-making Open Market 
Committee meets next week. 

The lower bond yields manned to 
lift banking shares because lower 
borrowing costs lift profit potential. 
First Interstate rose 1% to 16616, and 
Wells Fargo gamed 226 to 249W. 

But the rest of the stock market 
was dragged down by the drop in 
technology shares. The plunge was 
sparked by a pro fi t wanting from- 
Digital Equipment, which plunged 
1 ilk to 55% after saying slow per- 
sonal-computer sales in its third 
quarter would bold e arni ngs below, 
analysts’ expectations. 


Quarterly Profit 
Soars at Lehman 


Bloomberg Business News 

NEW YORK — The dollar rose slightly against 
other major currencies Wednesday despite economic 
repons that cast doubt on the outlook for another cut in 
German interest rates. 

The dollar slipped after a bigger-than-expected jump 
in Germany’s M-3 money supply, the Bundesbank's 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


main indicator of inflation, reduced chances of a Ger- 
man race cut over the next month. 

But the currency managed a slender rebound after a 
survey by the Ifo Institute for Economic Research 
showed another drop in German business confidence 
last month. 


“ A lot of the noise from the money-supply report was 
drowned out by the Ifo survey,” said Wiltse Bailey, an 
analyst at Banque Nationale de Paris. “The bad money- 


supply figures led to the fall in the dollar, but it took back 
some ground after the terrible Ifo survey got people 
talking about a cyclical recession' ’ in Germany. 

The dollar closed at 1.4743 Deutsche marks, up from 
1.4735 DM at the close on Tuesday, and at 106.450 yen, 
up from 106.175 yen. It also closed at 5.0485 French 
francs, higher than 5.0375 francs at the close Tuesday, 
and 1.1925 Swiss francs, up from 1.1902 francs. The 
pound rose to $ 1 .5390 from $ 1 25338. 

The Bundesbank has come under increasing pressure 
to reduce interest rates with German unemployment 
rising to postwar highs in recent months. But the central 
bank's main priority is to control inflation, and this has 
led to a murky outlook for German interest rates and kept 
the dollar pinned in a range between 1.4660 DM and 
1 .4806 DM since March 13. At the same time, the dollar 


“The technology glass has gone 
on half-full to half-empty.” said 


from half-full to half-empty,” said 
Stanton Feeley at SunAmerica As- 
set Management. 


Intel dropped 314 to 55 V4 after an 
alyst at Merrill Lynch lowered his 


has crept higher against the yen, amid tension between 
China and Taiwan and optimism that the currency will 


China and Taiwan and optimism thai the currency will 
rise after the end of Japan's fiscal year March 31. 


analyst at Merrill Lynch lowered his 
1996 earnings estimate for the com- 
pany because of weak demand for 
personal computers. International 
Business Machines lost 4% to J 17%» 
Hewlett-Packard fell 4 to 9714, and 
Compaq dropped DA to 38. 

Cyclicals were weak, with Gen- 
eral Motors slipping % to 5316 and 
Caterpillar losing \Vi to 70%. 

“There’s an exceedingly high 
level of uncertainty about the eco- 
nomy — it’s speeding up, but it 
shows attributes of a mature expan- 
sion,” said Grace Messner, a money 
manager at Wilmington Trust Co. 


Bloomberg Business News 

NEW YORK — Lehman 
Brothers Holdings Inc. said 
Wednesday that its first-quarter 
earnings more -than doubled, 
helped by revenue gains in un- 
derwriting. and trading, even as 
its revenue from investment 
banking declined from- the 
fourth quarter. 

Profit in the quarter ended 
Feb. 29 rose to $104 million, or 
79 cents a share, from $45 mil- 
lion, or 31 cents a share, a year 
earlier. Total revenue rose 26 
percent, to $3.9bfllion. Net rev- 
enue, or total revenue minus in- 
terest expenses, rose 16.1 per- 
ceot,to $821 million. 

Earnings from Lehman's in- 
vestment-banking business 
totaled $211 milli on, op 54 per- 
cent from last year but lower 
than the $261 million the se- 
curities firm earned in die 
fourth quarter of 1995, when 
the stock market’s rally gen- 
erated a boom in share sales. 

Lehman's shares closed at 
$25.75, up $1.75. 
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“There's a sub-ihythm of strength- 
ening. but how long w31 it last?” 

■ Paper stocks • were further 
burdened by concern that pulp and 
papermakers cannot sustain profit 

levels as supplies pile up in ware- 
houses amid weak demand. Wey- 
erhauser lost IVi to 47V*. and Boise 
Cascade feUl%w 42%. 

But Philip Morris retraced pan of 
its recent slide,’ closing up 3 at S9H 
after Smith Barney repeated its buy 
reco mmendatio n for the Stock. Con- 
cern that smokers’ lawsuits would 
r\in<y profits to suffer sheared more 
thap 15 percent from Philip Morris 
shares in the past week. 

Trimedyne jumped % to 1054. 
gaming, for a second day after the 
government approved its side-firing 
laser fibers to treat enlarged pro- 
states. 

Niagara Mohawk Power slipped 
'A to 6% in active trading. 
Paine Webber lowered its earnings 
estimate for the company last week. 

Atlas Air fell DA ro 31% amid 
concerns about stepped-up compe- 
tition for the freight transporter, 
which could curb tine company’s 
growth and limit profit. 

(AP, Bloomberg l 
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By Tom Buerkle 

IiVematioruil Herald Tribune 

BRUSSELS — Despite opposi- 
tion from Europe’s leading finance 
ministers, the European Union’s ex- 
ecutive commission Wednesday ap- 
pealed directly to national leaders to 
raise spe ndin g on transportation 
projects as a way of reviving the 
Elrs sagging economy. 

Jacques Santer, the president of 
(he commission, aJso reiterated his 
determination to push for a new 
employment chapter in the Union’s 
governing treaties when EU leaden 
meet in Turin on March 29 to begin 
revising those accords. 

"’It is essential to show European 
citizens that their major concern, the 
fight against unemployment, is at 
the heart of the EU agenda,” Mr. 
Santer said. - 

The proposals pat Mr. Santer on a 
collision course with tus chief track- 
er up to now. Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl of Germany. On Tuesday, Mr. 
Kohl warned Germans to brace for 
’‘massive” spending cuts as the 
country worked to qualify for the 
single European currency. 

Germany sought to strike a pre- 
emptive blow against Mr. Santer’s 
plan last week at an EU finance 
ministers’ meeting. It persuaded the 
EU’s main budget contributors, in- 
cluding Britain, France, the Neth- 
erlands, Sweden and Austria, to op- 
pose any spending increase as 
unacceptable when national govern- 
ments were cutting budgets to meet 
the criteria far monetary union. 

But Mr. Santer vowed to fight on. 
The spending plan he said, would 
help restore confidence in Europe’s 
economy and make good on the re- 


ortation 


peated promises of EU leaders to 
complete 14 cross-border transport- 
anon projects including a high- 

snewl mil Tw T 


russels, Amsterdam and Cologne. 

‘‘It's not enough to simply adopt 
white papers,” he said. “They have 
to be implem en t ed . ” 

Mr. &nter stressed rhaiEU spend- 
ing would be less than was budgeted 
even with die increase, as reduced 
farm subsidies resulting from strong 
world grain markets should lead to a 
shortfall in EU farm spending of 4 
billion Ecus ($5.12 billion) through 
1999. The commission wants to use 
only half of that money on trans- 
portation projects and to refund 2 
billion Ecus to national treasuries. 

The spending proposal, approved 
by the 20-member commission at its 
weekly meeting Wednesday, would 
devote 1 billion Ecus to the trans- 
portation projects in 1997-99 an top 
of 1.8 billion Ecus already commit- 
ted. It also would spend an extra 700 
million Ecus on research and de- 
velopment, 40 million Ecus chi aid for 
small businesses and modest 
amounts for other projects designed 
to win support from various national 
capitals. 

German officials said the gov- 
ernment continued to oppose any 
spending increase but hinted at flex- 
ibility by acknowledging that the 
final budget must be negotiated with 
the Parliament, which strongly 
hacks Mr. Santer’? proposal. 

The proposal for a treaty chapter 
on employment may hold even more 
controversy. German officials fear a 
jobs provision would effectively re- 
write the Maastricht criteria for 
monetary union and produce a 
weaker single currency. 
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Ukraine Steps Up 
Privatization Pace 

Most Firms Are to Be Sold by Year-End 


e 


Reuters 

KIEV — Prime Minister Le- 
onid Kuchma has issued a decree 
ordering the privatization of most 
state-owned companies by the 
end of this year, according to the 
State Property Fund. 

"The decree envisages com- 
ikting privatization of small firms 
1996 and auctioning share 
stakes in large and medium-sized 
firms for privatization certific- 
ates,” Yuri Yekhanurov, who 
beads the fund, said late Tuesday. 

Mr. Kuchma pledged in January 
to revive the country's stalled 
privatization efforts. 

Ukraine fell short of its goal for 
selling off state-owned businesses 
last year, and the drive remains far 
behind that of Russia. 

Ukraine halted the sell-off of its 
oD and gas companies in Novem- 
ber amid allegations that rules gov- 
erning the sate had been violated. 

That sale still has not gone for- 


ward. Last year, only 39 percent 
of about 8,000 large and medium- 
sized companies were turned over 
to the private sector, and 51 per- 
cent of the stare’s small busi- 
nesses were sold. Mr. Yekhanur- 
ov said the number of privatized 
small companies should reach 
30,000 by the end of the year. 

Ukraine pledged last year that it 
would push ahead with the sell- 
off of state-owned companies to 
assure itself of about $1 billion in 
assistance from the World Bank. 
The loans were predicated on 
Ukraine's commitment to eco- 
nomic reforms. 

Mr. Kuchina’s decree Tuesday 
also brought forward to July 1 
from Dec. 31 the nin *» for 
Ukrainian citizens to obtain privat- 
ization certificates. 

Auctions in which individuals 
can exchange their certificates for 
res will be! 


shares will 
the year. 


: held until the raid of 


Outside Funds for Lukoil? 

Reuters 

MOSCOW — Lnkofl, Russia’s biggest oil company in terras of 
reserves, may be selling a big stake to a foreign broker. 

Lukoil declined to comment Wednesday, and some dealers said they 
were not aware of any such agreement, but other traders said a 
transaction was in the works. 

One trader said Lukoil also bad a big buyer for a package of 
convertible bonds being tendered March 29. Lukoil has issued 1 40,000 
bonds against 3 percent of its shares. The minimum price of each bond 
is 4.5 million rubles ($931), and each bond is to be converted into 170 
shares on the first working day after April 5. These shares derive from 
an 13 percent stake currently owned by the government. 


SCA’s Profit Soared in ’95 as Paper Prices Rose 




Conydtdb? Oir SktfF ram Dapaa&es 

STOCKHOLM — Svenska Ceiiulosa AB, one 
ofEnrope’s largest forestry companies, said Wed- 
nesday its profit before taxes but after financial 
items rose more than five times last year because 
it had been able to raise prices and because units it 
bought had earned more than expected. 

million) from l^WBoa kronor in I994.^Amh 
lysts had widely expected a figure of Jess than 5.60 
billion. Net profit rose to 3.46 bfflkm kronor from 
555 million imonor. while operating profit leaped 
to 7.35 billion kronor from 1.81 billion kronor. 

The company's shares rose 1 krona, to 123, on 
the Stockholm stock exchange. 

Sales almost doubled, to 65-32 billion kronor 
in 1 995 from 33.68 billion kronor the year before. 


because of higher prices, die company 
said. Of the sales, 91 percent went to customers 
outside Sweden, compared with a ratio of 84 
percent in 1994. 

“This was a quite strong report, slightly better 
than expected,” said Bjoern Danckwardt- 
Lxfiestroem, an industry analyst at Svenska Han- 
delsbanfcen. “Especially the hygiene products 
were clearly better than expected.” 

The company raised its dividend to 4.75 
kroaor a share from 3.75 kronor in 1994. 

But management, which said business in 1995 
had begun strongly but turned “substantially 
weaker after the summer,” was not optimistic 
aboot 1996. 

“Great uncertainty prevails regarding the 
trend of the economy in Europe,” the company 


said. “A general slowdown in economic growth 
is now already apparent. As a result of this trend, 
raw material prices have begun to decline.” 

Uke other forestry companies. SCA has 
suffered from a rise in inventories and falling 
prices for its main products. 

It said the price for pulp, a benchmark industry 
product used to make higher-value items such as 
hygiene products, tissue and paper, had fallen 
from $1,000 a metric ton in October to about 
$500 a ton now. 

Sales of hygiene products rose 72 percent, to 
24.81 billion kronor, including 8.67 billion 
kronor from Fapierwerke Waldhof-Aschaffen- 
burg AG of Germany, a unit in which SCA 
bought a 75 percent stake last year. 

(Bloomberg, AFP , Reuters) 


Fokker Draws 
Interest From 
Saab Aircraft 

The Associated Press 

STOCKHOLM — Saab Aircraft 
AB and another Swedish concern, 
FFV Aerotech, said Wednesday that 
they were considering buying parts of 
the failed Dutch aircraft maker Fok- 
ker NV. 

Saab said it might be interested in 
general operations unconnected 
with certain aircraft models. 

“We have visited Fokker and 
made an unbiased study to see if 
there are operations that we would be 
interested id acquiring or if there are 
possibilities for cooperation,” said 
Anders Annerfalk, a spokesman. 

FFV Aerotech, a subsidiary of the 
defense contractor Celsius AB, said 
it might be interested in Fokker’s 
product-support activities. 

Neither company has begun form- 
al negotiations or made formal pro- 
posals to Fokker, which announced 
last week that it would close three 
units (hat made up 90 percent of its 
activities: Fokker NV. Fokker Air- 
craft BV and Fokker Administrations 
BV. Fokker also said it would lay off 
about 5,600 workers, fewer than 
1,000 of whom might be rehired. 

Fokker said it planned to put sev- 
eral of its more viable units together 
under the name Fokker Aviation 
BV. “Time is not our friend," said 
Leo Steijn, a company spokesman. 
“The longer you wait, the less 
chance there is of resurrecting the 
company with the right people." 

Swissair to Trim 
1,200 More Jobs 

Cavpled by Otr Stiff from Oisfvicin 

ZURICH — Swissair Group said 
Wednesday it would shed 1.200 jobs 
by 1998 in a round of cost-cutting that 
should add 500 million Swiss francs 
(S4I9.6 million) to earnings. 

The company said die majority of 
the reduction, which represents 
about 3 percent of its work force, 
would be made through early-re- 
tirement offers. The latest cutbacks 
are in addition to die 1 ,600 jobs that 
the company, which comprises air- 
line, catering and hotel units, said in 
September it would eliminate. 

Swissair also said it planned to 
raise its load factor, or percentage of 
seats occupied, to 70 percent from 
65 percent through organizational 
changes and an improved sales 
structure while cutting costs for 
each available seat and kilometer 
flown by 17 percent. 

( Bloomberg , AP) 
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iTHetTuumal Herald Tribune 

Very briefly: 


•Sociedad Espanoia de Automdviles de Turismo S A posted 
a 1 995 loss of 1 1.29 billion pesetas ($91.1 million), narrowed 
from a loss of 29.47 billion pesetas a year earlier. SEAT, a 
subsidiary of Volkswagen AG, is to give frill results May 9. 
•The European Commission is to tell Spain to compensate 
the Airtel mobile-phone consortium because the group led by 
AirTouch Communications Inc. agreed to pay 85 billion 
pesetas for a license, while the state-controlled company 
Telefftnica de Espana SA did not pay to operate its system. 

•Credit Commercial de France’s 1995 profit rose 2.3 percent, 
to 1 33 billion francs ($243. 1 million), as the bank cut provisions 
for bad loans and improved risk management 

•Renault shares fell 4 francs, to 1 44, on investor concern over 
the 1.7 billion-franc operating loss for 1995 posted by the 
company 's car division. 

•Canal Plus S A’s shares rose 56 francs, or 5 percent, to 1,126, 
on the company's positive 1 995 earnings report and news that it 
will start digital-television service in nance on April 27. 

•Bic SA's 1995 net profit fell 22 percent from 1994, when a 
one-time gain of 339 million francs inflated earnings. The 
maker of pens, razors and lighters said profit dropped to 598 
million francs from 763 million francs. Sales fell 6 percent, to 
5.99 billion francs. 

•Harrisons& CrosfieW PLC's 1 995 preiax profit dropped to 
£1 19.6 million from £236.7 million; the 1994 figure included 
£ 143.4 million in one-time gains. The chemicals and building- 
supplies company said its 1996 profit would be restrained by 
a slump in the construction sector. 

•Marley PLC, a British building-materials company, said 
1995 pretax profit fell 9 percent. to£43.6 million, as operating 
margins were squeezed by slowing housing markets; the 
company is to sell port of its automotive division for £53.2 
million to Magna International Inc. of Canada. 

•Oftel, the British telecommunications regulator, proposed 
limiting the prices British Telecommunications PLC can 
charge starting in 1 997. a move that could cut BT's cash flow by 

3 1 percent. AFX. BLvadvrg. Reuters 
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m 

a % 


Indexes 
Dow Jones 

Open HM Law La* Ch*. 

Mils SOUS 368194 SSMAS Si&JQ — UM 
Trans 221 184 22toH1 217653 219L50 -24-71 
1101 21422 2VL71 11276 2UM +0.13 

Comp 1851 3D 1850.96 182622 18»-« ~*M 

Standard & poors 

PihIms T«luv 
Uflh Law Oos» SUM 

toOus)>U» 77770 7*972 771 JU 76&2B 

Traosp. 53158 526.01 S39M 519157 

umtes 79253 ISftflD 192JJ0 192M7 

Rnonca 6450 55^2 65.99 66U7 

SP 500 656.18 649^0 6S149 6D734 

SP 100 (MS9 &2&S2 63076 62152 


Most Actives 


NYSE 


•I 




MM 3460 MUO 
44053 4*90 SUM -1A ? 
33 US 3S.M 3»36 
MUM 24480 246JD +US 
29170 MM 1*1.57 tUS 


HU Law UM da. 

1111A5 169975 1102.12 -1038 
>0*25 mu» W7J7JW —171 

umn w*si icuai9 +i* 

130*47 I29&44 U0DS2 —420 
1»0J3 120.14 12*77 -OS7 
east 8877* *40.17 —08* 


HU Low Lad CNl 

58777 543J6 54727 + 270 

Dow Jones Bond 

Owe Ckg. 

20 Sands JOMB 

lOUtomes ,99.93 +0.18 

TObtdusMds 107.44 +028 


-4k CWrmaae 
- IrekaWol* 
-ta Bams 
Hsmncr 
■th Ftarnco 

Tronax 

.x AMEX 


NYSE 

vri. 

Kan 

Low 

Lust 

Che- 

rniMr 

118345 


#6ta 

B9ta 

+1 

sr 

110350 6 2V, 

sta 

Uft 

— TO* 

7S1S7 12IRb 

11416 

H7ta 

— 4ta 

MfcraTi 

63993 3214 

31 ta 

32ta 


Compaq 

55611 

«9Yk 

371b 

8) 

-21* 

THMm 

48245 32ta 

Jlta 

JTli 

-ta 


4S480 

DY. 


Mta 

-3ta 

HfewIPkn 

42241 U0 

«ta 

97'* 

— 4 

Mert* 

39(39 

41V. 

*Hb 

(3 

+ ft 


ants 

10 

9% 

IB 

+ ta 

FridM 

34174 

j«ta 

331b 

33ft 

+ ta 

RJRNobs 

£8 

3Mb 

29* 

30h 

+ 9b 

WoMP 

6ta 

69i 

Ota 

— ta 

FwttM 

31154 33ta 

32 

33ta 

♦ 1ft 

Mriorria 

29547 

56ta 

5416 

44ft 

-Ita 

Nasdaq 

VoL 

Htab 

Iw 

UR 

OL 


tamo 

161* 

iota 

IM 

+ 9i 

Mris 

147907 

Wta 

SWfb 

55ft 

-31* 


96371 

4W* 

44ft 

46 

-2W 

SunMlci 

91740 

46 

43ft 

43ta 

-3Yi 


57991 106ta 10*ta 

-2% 


44033 65W 

S9ta 

619* 

-fls 

UUfeDr 

444(0 

17ta 

lita 

121* 


30467 

25ft 

23 

2*ta 

-3 

ApUMOtS 

37533 

36ta 

34ft 

35ft 

-ta 

Tdw* 

35333 

9ta 

6ta 

7ta 

-ita. 


39904 

44 9b 

Oft 

43 


fssr* 

35749 

» 

4) 

32ta 

-Ita 

3Z795 

Ota 

Oft 

13 

— ta 

nodes 

39747 

39b 

Ita 

Wu 

-ta* 

tuneuoi 

29594 

231* 

2Jta 

22ft 

— ta 

AMEX 

VoL 

High 

Lew 

Leal 

Oft 

VlocB 

28801 

4lta 

39 

41 W 

+ 19b 

TWAn 

NEW 

10 

174* 

17ft 


tfcwn • 

9725 

6ta 

SVr. 

Wu 

->'*4 


asn eft 
7416*5176, 

ift 

Wj. 

•Stew 

♦H*i 
— ta 

CewmTi 

6730 

iota 

r m 

iTta 


XO.LW 

6110 

ta+ 

ta 

v» 

+v» 

iriCtw 

6090 

6ta 

Sta 

6ta 

+*ta+ 

DWcon 

5353 

llta 

lota 

IBta 

+*» 

ftraGM 

(365 

14 

Uft 

139b 

— ta 


Trading Activity 

NYSE 


- Advmced 
Dedtoed 
UnOwnuea 
TaMfasuet 
M tmHehs 
Mm Lows 

AMEX 


UMlM 

DedWO J 

Unchanead 

Trtuwwi 

Mm Main 
MwLow 


1150 1295 

V50S 10*6 

747 »1 

3102 3114 

. 113 151 

13 T6 


352 29* 

305 MB 

20 ® 

759 7B7 

17 24 

n * 


Nasdaq 


AOvancsd 

awtoed 

uncttKM 

TWdltStaX 

NtwHtfS 

MwLcwn 

MoiXet Sales 


NVSE 


tnnriHhns. 


ft 




Dividends 

company Per Amt Rcc Pay 

IRREGULAR 

Crass TBnlwraRHy . JXZT 3-29 4-12 




ft ^ 

to * -Jft* 
11 11Ui 
29** 27H —I* 

70V. 72 —3 

a m «« 

2Wk 3Hk +ta 

7214 I» -ta 
131b 14 
71 UM 
2W> 3Dta 
25 Wr Wb t » 
17Y4 171* 

431b 4Jta -JA 
1» W U -4* 
ft S. — 
Sta *■*+!¥« 

iota mw> — ta 


771b .... 
9Ih 5ta 
Tta 71b 
27H 2744 


hiOusitlal Bnqp 
Mdgnss MarierLP 
MtviSton Bn DW 
MrgnSton Gtb Opp 
MipnStaPHlvST 
Penntan Basin 
TrapMon Em AW 
Terapkioa GlbGv 


b 3J0 4-17 5-15 
9 1J8 3-29 +5 

- -36 3-29 4-15 
-A 0 3-29 4-15 

- .12 3-29 4-15 

- JB109 3-29 4-12 

- 3-29 4-15 

. A5 3-29 4-15 


b- one ftaw opto iBstribuBans 
STOCK SPLIT 

CwDhridgcTeeostoriaffiMbieonDSlure- 

dprico mc3 tor2 spffl. 

P«ft» Aninab 3 iorlspm. 


ADefllKny Pnr 


STOCK 

- 2% 4-1 4-17 


— m 

3 


INCREASED 

AnnapoQsBncaim Q M 2 S 3-29 4-12 

■ i 3 » til 

§ & n is 

UUDomldeniatT . Q M 4-12 4-30 


ABM Indus! 
AT8.TI 
Araerl 
Amcrltedi 
CaKReofly 
Central Newsp A. 
Couuhnnt Cr&Bt 
FroHUort f=*1 
Grow Real Est 
Matan Realty 

ALKCOCap 
MeasotexCorp 
PolkEfecltn 
Peoples How 
Pufiber Publish 
Reomrinat 
Rcmulnv 
SJJasMbUPw 
Super nodSK 
TfflwWonGteGv 
UMedNIlBncp 
Zlealer Co 


O .175 4.15 5G 
Q .33 3-29 5-1 

0 .10 3-22 44 

0 53 3-29 5-1 

D -425 4-3 4-19 
Q .17 3-29 4-10 
O M 4-2 4-14 
Q .09 3-29 4-15 
Q 2275 3-25 4-1 6 
Q J05 3-29 4-19 
O .19 4-5 5-6 

Q .11 4-3 4-17 

a J» 4-16 5-14 
Q X35 322 4-1 

0 .15 4-8 5-1 

M .155 4-1 4-15 

O .125 3-29 4-15 
a AI 5-3 5-17 
a .10 5-23 H5 
#1 -05 3J9 4-1S 

O 31 4-15 5-1 

O .13 4« 4-75 


9ta 9ta- Ita 

a ft 
ft U 3* 

eta W - 

WA 3* Hi — ta 
ita 1% — ta 
m Vta — M 
iata »ta _ 
3W 40 lb Ilta 
39 *lta *1> 


tv« m, —ita 

jvu «y5 

JH 2ta — Vu 

- int la . 

K L 

3i* Mu — 
9H WVm -Vu 
Ita in 
Wb Mta ,ta 
41*- S -ta 
is 15 

1M lVUu tVu. 

ft! ft I 

Mi sta ‘9W 
J*ta TV. ‘ Vu 


109 1833 

2000 IBM 
imo »n 
5371 5371 

1? 195 

55 » 


Today Pra*. 

□use coat. 

40BJ? 54079 

23JB7 3127 

482 AS 52059 


Coeopany Per Ant Rec Pay 

INITIAL 

Am BanesTna _ j3S 3-22 4-1 

Pint Bel Bncp - JQ 329 4-26 

W rttagton Foods n . JJ3 3-29 4-26 

REGULAR 


Stock Tables Explained 

Sales Bquibs Re onafBcM. Yearly Mghs and lows reflect the previous 52 weeks phis the 
current w»fc OtftiWttalMestliwlfiia day. Wlwea splBor nock dividend omounhng to 25 
p«ced or oiorehos been pt^r>yia)raWgii^ range oodpM<stnd ore show forth® new 
Itoda oriy. othemlse noted, rotes of (fldtonfi aiepnninidkbuRHraxfrisbssedoii 

fhetotBctdeoaranon. 

a - dhrtdend ntaottdio (si. b ~ mmol rata of dividend plus stock dividend, c - liquidating 
dMdend. Od - caned, a - new yeorty km. a - Mdanddedmed or ptfd in precedtoe 12 
months, s - (SwWend In Canwtkm hinds, subject lo T5% non-residence ta- 1 - tUvWend 
detiued oftfif apM^ip or Stock iflvUentL | -dMdond paid this yea&amHled.iiefeTKdr or no 
action taken at ksieri tfMdend imoHna. k - Addend dtdoied or paid fttJ yew, on 
occumiitoWw4SW*'W>®i*lendstoflfreors.a-iiewIiso«lnflwpast52weefcL'rte(i>afr' 
tow mope begins wOhlbe shirt attnnflno. nd- next day delKwy. rVE-prtOKOiTillSSialta. 
r - tflwdend deckwed or paid tnprecedina ISnonthb plus stock dMdeiwLs- stock cpDL 
DMdand bepiRS W») do» Of S0BL SlS * sotU. I ■ dMW(U paM in stock in pmcednR >2 
oKtoMis, nftnotad cashllldw on ra-dMdeiM « OR-tSstitoutlon dole, e - rw«4 yearly MVLV 
- hadtno haB«L 9f - In Oanknipfcflr or recehwswp or beiiig teoiyonited under the flank- 
ni«cy Ad. or secwwes nswmed by sveh companies, we - whan dbhdwtai. ad- tolwi 
issued/ me -wmi wwronh. x - a»*Mdend or«c-dgMfc.iriis- awflfliBxrtkav *N - wittnul 
wonnnfS. y- OHfluMend ond soies <n hi B. yld - ytehL x - soles in ML 


March 20, 1996 

High Low Owe Chge OpW 

Grains 

CORN ICBQT1 

5A00 6u mlitanun- dooars ntr bmhel 
Mar 96 401 19316 196V) -OOlta 1082 

MavH 187ta 18314 187 +0*1*191150 

JuiM 377 17m 1711* +0021* 127^J» 

Sep 96 U6ta 12Ita 126 +0Jlta374OT 

OK« 114» llOta 1W4 +0M WJU 

Estsdes NA Tue's.ssSas 79 ABB 
Tue's open M 462^43 off 68 

SOYBEAN MEAL tOOTl 
HU tuns- (Mars per Km 

Mar 96 22M0 219Z1 21920 -1J0 911 

MOV 96 27UB 221* 22548 +120 £SW47 

juim raao 2J6JO m« +bjo 2*.i90 

Auo« 7® JO 72748 229-S +<l» 5413 

Sep 96 2»J0 227 JB 229 JO +0JD 1453 

Od96 22BJW 226J0 22180 *m 1067 

Ea. sates NLA. Tie's, sties 23159 
Tue 1 * open kit 90411 up UB5 

SOYBEAN OIL tCBOT) 

60400 IBP- flotors per 100 toe. 

Mar 96 2410 2491 2«J® -004 383 

MOV 96 2*48 3428 2435 +0O 3S.94V 

JU 96 8484 246* 2473 +0R3 26J63 

Aug 96 2500 2414 2491 +101 64» 

5«p 96 2518 2505 2509 +081 »M 

Od 9* 2533 251B 252S +082 1934 

Est. ids NA Tito's, soles 11724 
Tito'&openfen 8*888 up 69B 

SOYBEANS fCBOTI 
SfiOO bu «n*Umum- Mors otr Outtol 
Mar 96 786 78516 788 +081V6 7U 

May 96 7 JO 7.1394 7.1H6 *08394 «98M 

Jul 96 728 7-ZlYi 727 +083YI sum 

Aug 96 72Bta 723 727V. +083 7805 

Sep 96 722 7.1B 722 +103 3UM7 

Ess. sides NA Tue's.sttos 55801 
Toe's open trt 195453 up 2293 

WHEAT (COOT) 

S800 bu nVnbnom- uoflora Mr DuriW 
Mar 96 7 JO S86h 440 +U3 990 

MOV 96 486 446 dll +11116 26400 

Jul 96 4»ft 439 V. 458 -'3Mta«477 

Sep 96 45216 *4» *SPA +08416 8875 

Esi.sote NA Tito’s, soles 22J33 
Tlto'iopeofeij 84131 OH 10356 


Livestock 

CATTLE (CUES) 

Adoofex.- arts per ■>. 

Ato-M 6500 6450 6462 -035 24)59 

JUH96 6430 6380 6150 -037 ZM34 

AURM 6120 6287 087 -OOS 15329 

Od96 6195 6370 <382 -083 ULB46 

Dec96 OSJ 6Z45 42 82 +0.75 4683 

Feb 97 6285 6285 1285 +023 3J11 

Estsdes 11475 Ws. tries 11830 
Tue'sepenH 91.111 up 447 

FEEDER CATTLE (CMER) 
m wiftnf - cofttper b, 

Mar 94 5687 5470 5475 -4.12 3451 

AW 94 Saxe 5780 S7.90 -087 3471 

Mfftt J9.17 5477 5BJ5 -420 5850 

Aug 96 9945 985 987 -0.13 48Q 

SeoM 947 StJO ».S5 +08S l.W 

Oct 96 ».95 970 59J1 +087 1827 

Bf.Ktos 2.716 Tito's, soles 2.787 
Tue's open fen 21491 oft U2 

HOQS-UtnUmLeiui) (CMER) 

440H eu.- asms eer to. 

Apr 96 4970 4985 4942 —485 11,132 

Ain 96 5400 SM 5377 —RIO 144*3 

All 96 S280 5145 5182 +089 3471 

Aug 96 »JI *980 49.17 +410 4451 

Oct 96 4565 4540 4565 +086 2.972 

Doc «6 4680 4645 46J0 +020 1401 

Ert. tries 6.BM Tue'i.Hdes 7,171 
Tile’s open W 38889 up 199 

PORK BSJJB (CMBU 

tolriOM.- cents par fa. 

Marti 6980 6740 60.90 331 

Mo>>96 6425 6495 075 +0.13 6281 

AlI96 6515 6406 6482 +087 1486 

AU0» 67 JO 5075 6185 +#4B 774 

Feb 97 61JS 61.15 *137 +042 lie 

tori? , 6BJ0 —680 a 

Ea.sries 2826 Tue’s.iriK 2847 
TueSopenfed U4T6 up 201 


Food 

cocoa mesa 

Min»*rlc»i»- S per ton 
MOV 96 1237 1218 1220 -17 348U 

A4» 1363 7341 >346 -14 22414 

Step 96 1204 1269 1270 —14 13858 

Drew. 1319 1306 V5S —14 13874 

Mar 97 1335 1335 1331 —16 74M 

EAsries 545B T«ft*ae* 7ju 
TuT50penH 9U447 up 19S 

Lon-EE cmcsa 

P6nk- emits per to. 

MW96 111-65 11740 117JU —185 U800 

Jul 94 77420 77640 17489 -1.10 5870 

Sen 96 11450 11580 11555 -185 3860 

Dee 96 11575 1145D 11455 — US 1J® 

fst.ntK M92 Tue’s stars &M 
Tue'sopeninl .21.125 up M2 

SUCWt-WORU) 11 (HCSE) 

lUUMOtob- Etotf* JMT to. 

May96 1249 1232 12* +082 64866 

Mtt 11.17 1185 71.14 +B8J ®jjg 
0094 1470 1065 1086 ^ " 

M»r 97 7941 1033 l&M 

Ed. Hies Hffl* Tito's, tries 17479 
Tito'StapenM 15*8 13 up 1447 


Writ Lew Oo» Owe OoW 

ORANGE JUKE WOW 

15800 tot- cants otr ■>. 

Mnr« 13270 13W0 HI 85 —0.15 16846 
Jul 96 13D80 13000 13045 —035 4829 

SOP 96 12650 12600 12615 —0.10 2314 
Ntv96 12465 -035 584 

Est.sries NA Tile’s. tries 3459 
Tue’s opai W 27.1*7 w 1 


Metals 

eOLDMCMX) 

100 trov M. - dollars ptr hnv tut. 

M»96 39400 + 080 2 

Apr 96 39450 395.10 39450 -OSD 65864 

May 96 399.40 39980 39780 +QJ0 2 

JUi» 39930 398.10 39940 +040 51,791 

A«J 96 401/0 40180 4080 +040 12495 

odM 40589 mm dux + 0 . x 5.109 

Dec 96 40780 40680 07.10 +03 15452 

Feti97 409.70 +638 4510 

Esj-sries NA Tue’LBOB 22493 
TuCtopenM 197 jea eft 1014 

HI GRADE COPPER (NCMX) 

25800 te- cents per b 
MOT96 11650 11470 117.90 
AST 94 17740 71470 11740 
Mov 94 117m 11586 117.10 
JimM 11585 11530 11585 
Jul 96 115J0 11480 1U.U 

AU096 11480 

S«>»6 U3-5D 1)250 113® 

0096 11245 

NW96 17)50 DUD 1)185 
Esr.sries NA Tue's.saes 7, 

Tub's open iif 42797 up 777 


+080 2874 
*005 US 9 
+QJS 36393 
+085 845 

+ 050 4952 
+665 439 

+080 2855 
+HSS 434 
-665 316 

,900 


High lorn Cose Cftge OpW 

ITALIAN 60VERNMENT BOND CUFFS 

1TL2D0 mfiflen ■ pB ri 100 pa 

JUI196 10986 10620 109.15 +070 55436 

54306 10780 1WJ0 10(40 +670 0 

Est soles 39864 Ptev.sries 34842 

ftw openW.- JZ63A up 1.933 

70- YEAR FRENCH GOV, BONOS (MAT1F) 

FFSOOCMI-PtsaMOOpCt 

Jutl 96 12IL98 T2D8S iaOL» + 0» 

Sep 96 11982 119.18 119.74 + 618 
D« 97 11886 T ISjCKT 11658 + 618 
EiJ. feohm*! 152,961. Open Jni_- 142JM6 
EURODOLLARS (CM8U 
51 KilHon-pn M lOSnct. 

APT 94 94400 *4530 94590 +M I9J53 

Mov 96 *4828 94530 945B0 +40 4803 

Jun96 94810 *4490 «4»0 - 70 434,144 

Sep 96 94870 94290 94850 +120 330862 

Dec 96 94260 94030 94230 -MO 31080 

MOT 97 94110 93850 94070 -140 21U90 

XT 97 9*800 *2760 935a +14B1B0434 

Sep 97 mao 93 850 93840 + 720 154467 

Est soles NA Tue's.sdes 446.924 
Tito's open W 2456968 off 230610 
BRITISH POUND (CMER) 

UJOO pounds. 6 per Pound 
Jun *6 783*8 1J3JS 1SP4 +42 3(471 

Sen 96 15370 15310 18354 +62 36 

Dec *6 18334 +62 32 

Est. sales NA Tito's, tries 6817 
Tub’s ouen in 59,99$ on 77 

CANADIAN DOLLAR (CUER1 

100800 Mm, * par CM tor 

4un9b J366 J3S5 J3S6 —1 34,983 


High Ltm Case Chge Opm 


OLvERomm 

5MB tmy a, cent, ner Mr or. 

MarH 5548 $468 5558 +58 » 

ABT96 5568+49 2 

6*0/96 5595 5508 $58.7 +47 52594 

Jul 96 5640 5558 5612 +49 M507 

Sep 96 $6BA 5608 567J +49 1IJW6 

Dee» 5768 5688 5748 +49 7899 

Jon 97 5778 ,41 3 

Ata-97 5018 $748 5823 *49 3,163 

EsLsote* NA. Tito’s. tries 6892 
Hurt open fed 91466 oft 4* 

PLATINUM (NUER] 

H tray ox.- dDUen par tray es. 

S* HJ90 41210 41380 + 080 11870 
Ari« 41780 41580 41fc.:w +080 4785 
Oct 96 41450 41880 41980 +080 1.935 
Jka>97 42180 +080 74? 

Apr 97. 42480 -080 360 

EB.ries NA Tito's. sries 7.146 
Tito'sopenku 22912 up 129 

dose Previous 

LONDON METALS (LME) 

Dritore per meWc ion 
AttoriownCHIgh Grade) 

Spot 1673.00 162400 160400 160880 
Forward 16S5U» 165680 163680 163780 
Caftwdcs (Htab Grade) 

254280 254480 2544'4 2S46'6 
253580 253680 253780 253880 


Sep *4 .736* .7358 735? -I 

Dec 96 J365 J360 73S7 -1 

M«r97 .7364 7363 JS57 -I 

Est soles NA Tub’s, sries 7,381 
Tito'sopenira 47,150 up 3GB 

GERMAN MARK (CMER) 

12S.M0 marVs. s per mark 


1JU 

1865 

227 


Mar 97 5083 3080 BOAS +083 

MOV 97 8105 +080 

Est. soles NA Tue'L tries 6815 
Tue’S Boen fell 57,912 up 492 

HEATING Ott. (NMER) 

42 800 DOi- cents per gefe 
Apr 96 6540 6125 6380 -074 

MOV 96 57 JO 5470 55.50 +084 

JunM 53JO 51.10 51 S -035 

Jul 96 5170 5080 5470 -085 

•UO 96 SLOO 5080 5080 -085 

Sep 96 5150 5185 5145 -485 

Od96 5238 51.90 51.90 -08D 

Mov» 5385 5130 5220 -050 

Dec 96 5380 52^0 5285 -055 

Jan 97 5385 52SS 5300 -045 

ES. soles NA Tito’s, sales 30.930 
Tue*s open kn 9UP4 up 497 

U6HT SWBBT CRUDE (NMER) 

1.000 UM.- Atom otr tea. 

Marti 2580 2280 2280 —184 

MOV 96 2IJ5 30.40 2080 -003 

Jun96 20.10 1985 192 -0.83 

Jul 96 19.70 I BA? 1175 -002 

Aim 96 18*4 1BJ4 1143 +006 

SB* 96 1888 1405 1415 +0.10 

0096 1410 17.85 17.98 +0.13 

NOV 96 17.90 1770 1785 +417 

Dec» 1783 77JE7 17*5 +471 

Jan97 17J8 lliS 17*0 +41S 

Feb 97 17*0 1781 17*5 +419 

Junf7 17*3 1781 1785 +41B 

Dec 97 17*0 1788 1788 +081 

Ed.sotes NA Titos, sates 149815 
Tito'S men M 435*83 off 4899 

NATURAL SAStNMBU 
lOJKOmniMi's, scernwnMu 
APT 96 2*10 2ffi5 2865 +12 

AtovW 2850 2810 2845 +11 

96 2310 2170 2m +4 

AIM 2115 2070 2080 ,4 


B40 


ZL2W 

18*55 

11119 

8*85 

7.909 

3404 

2539 

2471 

8*93 

1*28 


27822 

9SJ57 

66,109 

45.168 

26*00 

22095 

14386 

14864 

31843 

19*72 

4136 

12685 

15*18 


8839 

8797 

6819 

+ 2 

53601 

Sen 96 

2810 

1.990 

1.990 

+9 

J860 

-M3 6 

6856 

-7 

1Mb 

0096 

7800 

1*85 

1.990 

+ 12 

am 

4875 

6893 


109 

Nov 96 

2070 

2855 

2855 

-7 



6928 

*2 

8 

DecM 

2I» 

27 75 

21(0 

*22 


tort? 

Ed. sides NA Titos, soles 15*08 
Tue’s 0001 ini $1*99 oft 598 

JAPANESE YEN (CMSU 
1JJ mBIan yen. \ ear 100 yen 
JunM JU954I A0U83 .009514 -14 56*35 

Sep 96 A09640 *09600 *09629 -16 1,130 

Dec 96 .009744 —T9 830 

Esl. sates NA Tur's, sates 12*67 
Titos open feit mas up 1558 

SWISS FRANC (CMER] 

12S, BOO francs. * pw tame 
JunM MO Ml M3 -13 26844 

Seew JMi *519 *539 —13 434 

Dec 94 *614 —13 SQ 

Est. sales NA Tito's sales &93S 
Titos open irfe 40,719 up 405 




Nickel 


811*0 


914*0 

ems 


924*0 

828*0 


925*0 

029*0 


Sari 024000 
Friwaid 0345*0 

5pol 6370*0 

Fani+anl A4WU0 

ZtecCSpeciri Hlgt 
Sp« 1070« 

Forward 1094*0 


8050*0 0120*0 0130*0 
8348*0 8220*0 0230*0 

6300*0 6245*0 6255*0 
6405*0 6205*0 6290*0 
Grade) 

1071*6 1066V) 1067*5 
1095*0 1DNL00 1091*0 


Financial 

UST.B&JLS ICMSD 
*1 muowv ms m iqOpcl 
Marti 95JB 9500 95*0 2806 

Jutl 94 9UB 9490 9SJD -0*6 9460 
Sep 96 94J2 9473 9491 -DID JM0 

Dec 96 H72 +0.11 73 

m sales NA Tup’s, sries 1890 
Toe's open fefe IS8U up 96 

SYR. TREASURY (COOT) 

CMIAfepitv on A sa+fes oMOOoCt 
Mar 96 107-17 106-27 107-105 ♦ 09 7JM 
Jun« 107-03 106-11 107-025 * 15 146.W 
SC09A 106-275 106-71 106-275 + 15 4347 

BLsaes NA TuslLsotes 41423 
Titos open iffli 212820 up 1363 

H YR. TREASURY (CROrn 
UKMUMIn-MSBnKNinpcI 
Mar 96 109-9 U8-9 109-16 - 06 
Jhn9* HR-06 ItJB-01 109-04 + 17 
Sep 96 108-29 108-19 108-29 + 10 
BL soles KA Tub's, tries 91*18 
Tue'sopenM 293.138 up 187 


16410 

92*66 

13*22 


US TREASURY BONDS (COOrn 

It pet-slPDrifeMtes & 32nm oltDO nctl 
NIOT96 112-18 111-07 111-27 - 07 
JunTb 11240 UO-23 111-9 * 24 
SepW 111-15 MILOS 111-12 * 24 
Dec 96110-28 1W-M 110-28 * M 
EsLiries NA TWA SOB5 337*08 
Titos open fefe 481*18 UP 3992 


22*71 

3SSJD3 

17JS2 

2J83 


UJKCWLTfUFTEI 

£50*00 ■ nuABsBd 


esuxn- oat 

Matt 10608 105-12 ittorOe +0-21 4409 

Jun» ias -15 rew-iz iob-io ♦ o-i; niaeo 

Sow NX N.T. 106Q7 +0-19 
gSdK 66441. Pto*. solos 30*61 
Sn.Dpm fetL M8X18 off 341 

BERMAN 6DV8RMMEKT BUND tUFFE) 

BKHISQod 

194 94*1 96*0 « 044) 227*53 

5«J9b 94*1 9420 9495 + A50 4W 

EAMlri 276X33 frmt. sits 122*M 
Ptoto.vaniri. 231.755 up 1*15 


3-MOtfTN STE0UH6 0JF7TD 
cscioriia - pa pi 100 [Mi 

Mm9A 93.60 9187 ML» +001 51.157 

Jun96 93.9S 9188 *3.95 + 0*2 75^7 

5ep» 9177 KU5 W75 + 0.W 57^72 

Dec96 93 A* 9330 93*3 + (UM «*)1 

Mori>7 93ft) 92JP 93JB *0.04 33.147 

JUB97 92*7 92*6 92*7 + 0*4 31.097 

SOB97 92*0 W36 9240 +A85 22*09 

OMS7 92.19 92*5 92.18 + 0*5 14219 

Atartfl 920? 91.90 W1SJ +ft« 9370 

Jufl9B 91*3 91.77 91. D +0*6 TJFO 

5ep9S 91 JB 91** 91.7J +005 5*71 

D«9e 91*7 9157 91*4 + DOS 7.956 

Est. soles: 77.123 Pm. safes 33-08 
Pm. open fed: 364*76 Ml 3*0 

MMNTK EUROMARK CUFF El 
DM1 erifean -ptiMIOOad 
Jun96 9473 9466 9472 + ftOl 237.709 

S«pW 9458 9642 OUST + 0*5 232*1? 

D«96 9629 9613 9627 + 0*6 17M40 

Mam 95.95 95.75 95.92 ♦ 0.09 1 14 152 

JW197 9557 95J8 9555 +009 97573 

5ep97 9SL21 95*4 9520 * CU0 Sim 

DrcW 9485 9448 WJ3 +010 51*32 

Marts 9453 <437 0457 + oil 25*83 

JleflS 9433 9AJ89 9423 +0.10 70381 

SepfeS 933 1 9381 91W + OOP 15.1*7 

DeCfS 93*3 9356 93*5 + 0.09 11648 

Atarw 9337 9328 5040 + 0*9 SO 

Ed. Mr* 194*54. Pm. tries 105*69 
Pm. open ML: 1.070.755 ud 7.12 1 

3- MONTH EtIROURA (UFFH1 

1TL 1 mafeoo-pbotlOOKi 

Jun96 90.77 90*5 Vfi * (UM 40369 

Sep96 910B 90.98 91*7 + CUH. 19593 

£3094 91.10 91*0 91.09 + 004 [5.275 

Moi97 90.98 90J89 9ft98 +0*6 6606 

Junfe? 90*5 XUtt 90*5 « 004 33B7 

rip97 90.75 90.70 9025 +0*4 1*30 

Est.riea: 19*39. Pm. 4««: 1S*1S 

Pm. Open lBL: 86635 IIP 2*37 


3-MOHTH PIBOR (MATIFJ 
FF5 trillion - pteri 100 pel 
Jim 96 95*3 9551 95*1 UncfL 
Sen 96 9551 95*4 9550 + 0*1 
Dec 96 9SJ5 9537 «55S + 0JJ1 
Mor W 9113 9SJ» W.13 UncfL 
Jutl 97 94Z6 94J0 9<L85 UtidL 
Sep 97 9460 94*5 9459 Unth. 
Doc 97 94je 94*5 94*8 Unch. 
Atar 98 94JO 94*4 94.19 + am 
ESL volume: 52*93, Open inL: 163*87. 


TS rij s 
27*93 
19*11 
15*65 
14*99 
11-00 
9*50 
6.122 

_ MU 

Jon 97 2J00 2.190 3*00 - 74 4*33 

Pa 97 21» 2.125 2.150 +J4 2JSS 

En. soles NA Tub’s, sates 60*51 
Tie's wen in» 164*65 up 4189 

UNLEADED GASOLINE (NMER) 

42*00 gal- cents eer oat 

ABr96 66.45 63.10 64*8 -077 2S.146 

Mov 96 6550 6285 6165 -027 26,783 

Jun96 6110 61.10 USD -0.10 9.111 

AIM (OUl 59*5 59 JO —025 7*4? 

Aug 96 5020 S7.10 57*5 -040 4.W 

SepM 543S 55.00 54« —3 JO 1,410 

Ea sales NA. Tue’s. sues 28*02 
Tito’s aoen inf 7<*?9 up 799 

fiASOILaPE) 

U*. Mon per metric ten - lots of 1 00 tons 
Apr 96 188*0 178*0 18425 +7*5 22*06 
May 96 171*0 166,75 16075 +3*0 1L223 
Jim 96 162*5 160*0 161JM +1*0 9,143 
July » 158*5 156*5 154*5 -025 4,928 
Aufl 96 157*0 156*0 156*0 + 0*5 4*50 
Sea 96 157*0 156.00 15&M +0*5 1,754 
Oct 96 157.75 156*0 157*0 -0*5 1*95 
Non 96 _ N.T. N.T. 157*0 -1*C 679 

Dec 96 15950 157*5 158*0 -0*5 5.785 
EsI. sates 30343. Opening 61*22) up 
MS*. 

BRENT OIL OPEJ 

U A dotars per band - lots ol 1*00 bomefc 
Moy« 19*8 18*1 1B*8 +CL07 79*89 

Ju+“:96 18*4 17.65 17.75 -*.01 33*29 

17-50 17*2 17*5 Unch. 38*88 

Aug 96 17.10 16.74 16*0 — a05 11*52 

Sep 96 16*3 16*3 1647 —008 12*75 

C*m I&60 16*0 >6*9 ^S)§ i»S 

Now 96 16*4 I &44 16.13 -0.13 2*53 

9*1? ’f 25 1400-0.14 9,164 

’feS? *M S 1559 -°- 15 ? ’ 335 

N.T, N.T. I&flO — 0.16 3*17 

Mor97 N-T. N.T. 15*2 -0.17 387 

+ ft ^S- soleB: 303/0 ■ Open )nt -30&28S up 

Stock Indexes 

SU> COMP. INDEX K3MB1) 

SOO + meeg. 

A*1 96 MUD 650.90 *SS*0 — 180 18IUS6 
Septa 666*5 46680 661J0 _JJ5 404 
Dec 96 67130 66230 67130 - 2J0 £385 
Ea. sales NA Tue’s. iffles 70*19 
Titos open fett igjjc til 196J 

FTSE 100 (UFFE1 
tSSperfnda Mf 

Junta 3TO58 34728 3ri58 —18 41rfS 


Septa NT N.f 3idii -38 _ L340 
Es sues: 10*59. Pm. sates; 14794 
Pm.apcnlnU il.7ts oH 1-Ot. 

CAC40(MATin 

FF3W per itvtei point 

Apr 96 1961.0 1963J) man . 1 ry, 

SCry 9o)¥BQj) lwa* 1S79* + 0*0 
Jun 9o 1967* 1«7* 1971* + 1*0 
Sep 96 19568 19428 19533 * 1 Bn 
Dec 9619548 1954* 1965* 1 180 
EsL Vriumr. 1 74K0. Open fetL; S7.9Q2. 


Industrials Commodity Indexes 

COTTON J INCTN1 _ 

sojMuk.. evnumrat. __ C lose Prettota 

Movta 8SJ0 83.95 WAS +1*5 MOOdyHi 1*00.10 1,497*0 

JM96 (0JB 8480 86.it +L3S 1 ya\ geows Z130JU 1MQ.70 

Odta 8iJ» sun 81*0 -1.15 2*M DJ. Futuna wio 

□acta 1089 79 J5 79.99 +HU I8JU6 CRB 250.12 249.90 
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Wednesday's 4 p.m. Close 

NaflonwWfl prices, not iriKAig tale trades elsewhere. 
The Associated Press. 
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HONG KONG Hopewell 
Holdings Ltd. said Wednesday tifot 
its netpcofirfca-the half-year enrfefl 
Dec. 31- feU 63 percent, to 466.4 
nriHuxt JBong Kong dollars ($603 
Tmffian).' . - ... - 1 

The investment bolding company 
said sales fell 14 percent, to 1.02 
bSEori xkdlats. Earnings per share 
were U cents, c o mpared with 29 
cents m Kke period in 1994, ami 
the cdfppanydeclared an interim d3L- 
vidsod of 3 cents a share, down from 
10 cents. 

Net profit included a special gain 
of 195 HtjHion doflarsas die Hong 
Kaag government reversed its de- 
cision on taxation of gains from a 
property sate and returned the 
money Hopewell hadpakL Analysts 
had forecast profit for the half-year 
of around 500 million dollars. 

Tbe company’s 1994 netjpeofit in- 




lst-HalfNet 


Knight-fodder 

HONG KONG —Sun Hung 
Kai Properties Ltd. said Wed- 
nesday its net profit for the half- 
year ended Dec. 31 was 5.15 
billion Hong Kong dollars 
($666.1 million), dp 5 percent 
from the like period in toe pre- 
vious year.' 

The results were below ana- 
lysts’ expectations of between 
5-20 billion dollars and 5-57 
billimi dollars. 

Revenue at toe real-estate 
concern was. up 14 percent, at 
12.64 taQian dollars,- while 
earning? per share were Z22 
dollars, compared with 2.11 


dollars in 1994. Sim Hung Kai 
said it would pay an interim 
dividend of 60 cents, a share, 
compared with 58 cents a share 
the previous year. 


Property sales Ml in the half 
>l-97biUj< 


to 1- 97 tfflSop dollars from 3.47 
trillion. Walter Kwok • Ping- 
sheong, the company’s chair- 
man, said he was “opeijmstu:” 
about long-term projects. 


eluded a special gain of 964 million 

dollars from the partial disposal of an 
interest in a joint venture. 

Hopewell, which has interests zn 
property investment and develop- 
ment, construction , power-station 
operation, hotels and real-estate 
ma nagement, is heavily invested in 
infrastructure projects throughout 
Asi a:- It s major projects include toe 
construction of an elevated rail sys- 
ten in Bangkok and a superhighway 
linking the Chinese cities of Guang- 
zhou, Shenzhen and ?h»hai Both 
projects have been reported to be 
behind schedule and running well 
above their original cost estimates. 

Recently, toe company and its 
chairman, toe entrepreneur Gordon 
Wa, have come under fixe for bold- 
ing excessive corporate debt, estim- 
ated at more than 23 trillion dollars. 

Other analysts have said the fu- 
ture security of the company will 
depend more on the ability of Mr. 
Wa to raise cash tom on toe prof- 
itability of its operations. 

Hopewell generates much of its 
revenue by selling stakes in its in- 
frastructure projects. But during toe 
first half of its financial year, toe 
company did not make any such 


Some analysts said that 
Hopewell, which has interests in 
China, Thailand and the Philippines, 
needed to spin off some of its pro- 
jects to generate earnings during the 
second half of the year. The com- 
pany already has said it plans to sell 
shares in anew concern called Con- 
solidated Real Estate & Transport- 
ation Asia Ltd., or Creata, which is 
to run Hopewell’s transportation 
projects in China and Thailand. 

“We have formed the company; 
we are now negotiating with in- 
vestors,” said Robert Nien, a 
Hopewell director. “We are trying to 
get toe highest value above our 
costs.” 

• Mr. Nien said toe Shenzben- 
Guangzfaou toll road, which is 
already in use, was bringing in rev- 
enue oif about 60 minion yuan (S7. 1 
million) a month. He said 70,000 
cars drove on it in one day in Feb- 
ruary, compared with a 1995 av- 
erage of 50,000 cars a day. 

He said toe road had toe potential 
to carry between 200,000 and 
300,000 cars a day. 


Hopewell Holdings shares closed 
whanged at 4.93 don 


unchanged at 4.93 dollars. (AFP, 
' AFX, Bloomberg, Kmght-Ridder) 


Taiwan Executives in Shanghai Live on Edge 


By Seth Faison 

New York Times Service 


SHANGHAI — Like many of the other Taiwan 
natives wbo live and work in this city, Chiang Yu-min 
likes to relax by leaving his steel factory on the 
ouzskins of town to meet meads for a meal ac one of the 
fashionable restaurants tha t cater to lot shang, as they 
are known in mainland f iling , 

But it is hard for Mr. Chiang to relax when all his 
friends are talking about the possibility of war. 

“We’re nervous every day, so we’re used to it,” be 
said, smiling wearily. “None of us really expects war 
to break out. but it’s on our minds all the time.” 

With Taiwan and Chip* closer to military conflict 
than they have been in decades, investors from Taiwan 
are on edge here, tom by two conflicting actions: 
China’s efforts to encourage investment at the same 
time that it test-fires missiles near Taiwan ahparl of the 
presidential election to be held there on Saturday. 

More than 100,000 business executives from 
Taiwan are believed to be in China. They have 
brought huge investments, an estimated $25 billion 
over the past decade, more than has come from toe 
United States and a total second only to that from 
Hong Kong, demonstrating China’s economic stake 
in avoiding a serious showdown over Taiwan. 

Most Taiwan executives here prefer to focus on toe 
positive, saying they cannot imagine that any blood 
will be spilled and that it would be unwise to discuss 
sensitive political issues directly. 

But talk of war has highlighted the uncertain status 
of Taiwan businessmen on the mainland 

In recent years, China’s government has welcomed 
executives from Taiwan not just for their investments 
but also for the personal and financial ties that Chinese 
leaders believe will help keep Taiwan, which they 
consider a renegade province, from becoming too 
independent 

“Although relations are getting tense and com- 
plicated, we want to promote more trade and in- 
vestment from Taiwan,” said Thang Zhichun. di- 
rector of die Taiwan Affairs Office in Shanghai. 
“New investors may hesitate, but the ones already 
here can see what a good environment it is.” 

Most of the executives here seem to doubt that 
armed conflict will occur, but some express fear that 
they could lose their stake in the mamland. 

“All that has been achieved over the last five to 10 
years could disappear,” said Kent Liu, chairman and 


general manager of Shanghai Taylor Food Co., which 
makes ice cream. “If there were a war, the Taiwan 
economy would collapse, and so would the economy 
in toe coastal areas of China.” 

Executives from Taiwan began entering toe 
Chinese market 10 years ago and, by emphasizing 
their common language and ignoring political his- 
tory, became savvy and aggressive investors. 

But today, with politics threatening to undercut 
China’s prosperity, the executives occupy a some- 
what precarious position: They are insiders, but they 
do not quite belong. 

“The government has assured us they will protect 
our rights,” said Yang Ta-cheng, chairman of toe 
Taiwanese Businessmen’s Association in Shanghai. “I 
believe them. Our interests are deeply intertwined ” 

Yet Mr. Yang described bow, despite having toe 
same language and cultural upbringing as main- 
landers, be felt like a complete outsider when he 
arrived here in 1992. 

Chinese officials estimate that there are more toqn 
30,000 companies in China with Taiwan investors, 
and though no one counts exactly how many 
Taiwanese live here, Mr. Yang suggested that there 
could be more than 100,000. 

“Everyone wants to stay unified, so why are we 
even talking about violence?” Mr. Yang said. One 
false move and there could be chaos. This society 
could come apart.” 

The tremendous economic growth in Shanghai and 
other coastal Chinese cities in recent years seems to 
offer a palpable alternative to such dark thoughts. 

Simin Huang, a Taiwan restaurateur whose sev- 
enth-floor office sits atop a building with a restaurant 
of different cuisine on each floor, is also focusing on 
the upside. His building, for example, is worth five 
times what he paid for it four years ago. 

“Everyone knows there can’t possibly be any real 
problem,’' Mr. Huang said, reclining comfortably in 
a deep leather sofa in his spacious office. “There’s 
too much at stake." 

If other investors are hesitating to put any fresh 
money into China, be said, his company is proceeding 
with plans to open 400 fast-food outlets in S hanghai 
within two years. 

“I am 100 percent confident” Mr. Huang said. 

Of all Taiwan investors in China, he guessed, at 
least 80 percent are making money. “Among those 
that came early,” he said, meaning 
ago, “I’d say 100 percent are making money. 


Beijing Arbitrators Are World’s Busiest 


Reuters 

SHANGHAI — The Chinese 
agency that handles business dis- 
putes took on more cases involving 
foreign companies than any other 
such arbitration body in the world 
because of the country ’s poor legal 
system and ineffective govern- 
ment supervision, a Shanghai 
newspaper reported 'Wednesday. 

The China Internationa] Eco- 
nomic and Trade Arbitration Com- 
mission handled 902 disputes in- 


volving 45 countries last year, 
according to the Business News. 
Zhu Jianim, the commission's sec- 
retary-general, said there were 829 
disputes in 1994. 

Mr. Zhu said the increase in cases 
was due to an imperfect legal sys- 
tem in China and to the fact that 
Chinese companies were more in- 
clined to take their disputes to such 
tribunals. 

“Our legal system is not per- 
fect, and some companies did not 


have enough knowledge about 


.ugh 

laws,” Mr. Zhu said. “But there is 
a positive side, that more Chinese 
companies are now using laws to 
defend themselves. ” 

‘ ’The fundamental reason is that 
many of our enterprises lack 
knowledge of international and 
domestic laws and regulations.” 
the Business News said. “Gov- 
ernment departments also lack ef- 
fective measures to supervise for- 
eign investment in China.” 
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Very briefly: 


•Beijing plans to build a fiber-optic network connecting 85 
percent of the city to a cable radio and television network. 
•China is expected to produce 84 million metric tons of rolled 
steel this year, up from 80 million tons in 1995 but not enough 
to meet forecast demand of 98 million tons, the official Xinhua 
news agency said. 

•China will invite bids from foreign companies this year for 
26 turbine generators with a capacity of 700 megawatts for the 
Three Gorges dam project, Xinhua said. 

joint 
ina 


•News Corp. plans to form a satellite-broadcasting joii 
). of Beijing, the South Chin 


venture with Letian Corp. 

Morning Post reported. 

•Mongolia’s monthly consumer price inflation rate rose to 6.1 
percent in February from 2.7 percent in February 1995 and 3.4 
percent in January, mostly because of higher meat prices. 


•Guoco Land Philippines Inc, a property developer, is ne- 
riCoa 


gotiating with Amari Coastal Bay Development Co. of Thai- 
land on a possible merger. 

•General Motors Corp. is expected to choose Thailand as 
the site for its $ 1 billion main Asian assembly plant, although 
talks on specific concessions are continuing, according ro a 
report in the Nation newspaper. 

•Westpac Banking Corp. plans ro buy back 95 million 
shares, or 5 percent of the ordinary shares outstanding, over a 
one-month period. Westpac shares finished Wednesday at 
6.06 Australian dollars ($4.68). down 2 cents. 

•MIM Holdings Ltd. discovered a gold deposit of 1 million 
ounces near its Ravens wood operations in north Queens- 
land. Knight-Riddcr. Bloomberg, Reuters, AFX 


Australian Growth Eases 
To a ‘Soft Landing ’ Level 


hr OirSufFrsn t 


Seoul’s GDP Soared 9% in ’95, but Officials See a Smooth Slowdown 


SYDNEY — Australia on Wednesday posted gross do- 
estic product growth of 0.5 percent for the fourth i 


C aegi Btd by 0aeSl4f PrtJmDiqxe ch a 

SEOUL — The gross domestic product grew 
9 pe rc ent in 1995, driven by surging exports, 
toe Bank of Korea said Wednesday. 

At $451.7 billion. South Korea had toe 
I lth-faighcst domestic output in toe world, the 
central bank said in a preliminary report. 
GDP, which measures total output of goods 
and services within a nation’s borders, grew 
8.6 percent in 1 994. 

Tbt central bank said growth would slow to 


about 73 percent this year as export expansion 
and capital investment slowed. Bui officials 
said the slowdown, which would come after 
three years of rapid growth, would he smooth. 

The central bank said the economy grew 
slower than it had expected in toe fourth 
quarter, when GDP rose at an annual rale of 6.8 
percent, compared with 9.4 percent a year 
earlier. 

Capital investment rose just 13 percent 
year-on-year in the fourth quarter, compared 


with a 22 percent rise in toe previous quarter. 

“It’s still unclear what had caused such an 
unexpected situation, but it’s worrisome any- 
way.' ’ said Hahn Jin Soo of Daewoo Research 
Institute. “A continued slump in capital in- 
vestments could seriously damage economic 
growth this year.” 

Analysts also said demand for bigger wage 
increases ahead of next month's general elec- 
tions could trigger a rise in biflatiocuBur many 
agreed with toe centra] bank’s sanguine view. 


“The much-feared crash landing of toe eco- 
nomy is unlikely," said Kwon Soon Woo, chief 
macroeconomic researcher at Samsung Eco- 
nomic Research Institute. “The economy is 
neither growing too fast nor too slow." He 
forecast growth of 7 percent this year. 

Exports rose 24 percent in 1995, the central 
bank said. The strong yen helped South 
Korean companies' exports by pushing up 
prices of competing Japanese products. 

( Bloomberg . Reuters) 


mesne product growth of 0.5 percent for the fourth quarter and 
3.1 percent for all of 1995, figures that economists said 
indicated a "soft landing” for the economy. 

The figures also ruled our any likelihood of a short-tenn 
change in official interest rates, analysts said. 

“It looks like being one of those perfect soft landings that 
happens probably once every - two or three decades," said 
Stephen Koukoulas. senior economist for Citibank Australia. 

About a year ago. toe economy was growing at an annual 
rate of 6 percent, an unsustainable level that both economists 
and policymakers feared would lead to runaway inflation. 

Anthony Thompson, senior economist at HSBC Australia, 
said. "The markets have got rid of any hopes of a rate cut. and 
this reinforces that.” Prices of stocks and bonds edged 
lower. (Reuters. Bloomberg ) 


HEIRS: High-Profile Leaders Often Leave Struggling Successors 


Continued from Page 11 

instance, toe Rev. Edward A. 
Malloy was associate provost 
for five yearn before he suc- 
ceeded toe Rev. Theodore M. 
Hesburgfa, toe 35-year incum- 
bent, as president in 1987. 

“I was encouraged to use 
that time to effectively pre- 
pare myself as much as 1 
could,” Father Malloy said. 
Father Hesfaurgh also took a 
yearlong crosscountry trip 
after he stepped down, mak- 
ing the first months easier. 
“Thaiwasa^reat^fti ,, Pato- 
er Mallcry said. 

'Hie ultimate organization- 
al challenge for new bosses is 
to make their own marie while 
retaining aspects of their pre- 
decessors’ success. 

“You wam to show a sense 
of reverence for some of the 
symbols and values this in- 
dividual embodied,” Mr. 
Conger said. “You then have . 
to start carving out for your- 
self a new agenda.” 

But this balance can easily 
rip either way. Oite big prob- 
lem. Mr. Zalezxtik said, “is 
the unc er t aint y in toe mind of 
the successor of who be is and 
what he is and toe inability to 
do symbolic- patricide.” This 
hands-off tilt can mean the 
perpetuation of practices that 
are no longer wariringand the 
failure to strike out in new 
directions. 

Some new bosses discard 
too much. Jeffrey Sonnen- 
feid. director of toe Genter for 
Leadership and Career Stud- 


ies at Emory University in 
Atlanta, advises new execut- 
ives to "dispense with clichds 
like new brooms sweeping 
thin®.” 

“To trash Ray Kroc’s leg- 
acy would be a sally thing to 
do,” he said, referring to toe 
founder of McDonald’s Corp. 
“You can say you’ll take 80 
percent of toe tradition and add 
-your own 20 percent to that, 
an d you're not obliterating 
it" 

That sort of combination 
was used by Eric Ripert, 30. 
toe successor to Gilbert Le 
Coze, the founding chef of Le 
Bemardin, the four-star res- 
taurant in New York City. 

Mr. Ripert has replaced 
.much of toe restaurant’s 
menu, but be has retained 
some stalwarts. Each day, he 
serves one of Mr. Le Coze’s 
signature dishes, and some 
diners schedule their meals 
around these old favorites. 

. “Wecouldn’tsay, ‘Nowwe 

close Le Bemardin and reopen 
tomorrow completely new,’ ” 
Mr. Ripert said. “We wanted 
to show we could do better — 
with toe same place." 

At Notre Dame, Father 
Malloy serves on several of 
toe same boards Father Hes- 
burgh did but chooses some 
of his own causes as welL “I 
didn’t want to do exactly what 
be did,’’ Faiher Malloy said. 

Father Malloy’s style also 
. helps distance himself from 
his predecessor. According to 


side the presidential office to 


catch sight of Father Hes- 
Fatoer ! 


burgh. Father Malloy, who 
toadies a class, plays basket- 
ball with students and lives in a 
dormitory, presents a slightly 
less awesome front. The pres- 
ident’s office is also very dif- 
ferent now, cleared of Father 
Hesburgh’s more than 100 
hoaorary degrees and count- 
less awards. 

In the world of big busi- 
ness, Wal-Mart may be the 
textbook case of jodicious 
preservation and innovation. 
Mr. Glass has kept many of 
die motivational habits that 
made Mr. Walton, wbo died 
in 1992, a revered figure, in- 
cluding the company cheer 
and the practice of posting 
Wal-Mart ’s stock price in 
each store. 

Saturday morning get-to- 
gethers for managers, a 
Walton institution, still some- 


times combine critiques with 
talk about college football. 

The company also contin- 
ues to deploy Mr. Walton’s 
image in its dealings with cus- 
tomers. Wal -Mart’s discount 
wholesale stores are called 
Sam’s Clubs, and one private- 
label Wal-Mart brand is 
called Sam’s American 
Choice. 

At the same time, Mr. 
Glass, whom analysts credit 
with building Wal-Mart’s 
successful computer system, 
has moved forward with ini- 
tiatives such as Supercenters, 
which offer groceries as well 
as discount items. 

The company is increas- 
ingly international, too, with 
ventures in Mexico, Canada. 
Argentina, Brazil and Hong 
Kong. In those stores, the em- 
ployees also perform Mr. 
Walton's cheer — in then- 
own languages. 
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Universities Stress Practical Skills 

Today's employers seek people with job skills. Training students for the newest industries is paramount. 

T he Nordic countries boast a phalanx of big corpo* to an M.S. in Environmental Management and Policy, 
rations with a continual need for staff well-versed The course, taught in English, has already attracted stu- 
in the latest innovations. Schools and universities dents from across the world. 


T he Nordic countries boast a phalanx of big corpo- 
rations with a continual need for staff well-versed 
in the latest innovations. Schools and universities 
here have long prided themselves on their ability to nur- 
ture such expertise. 

Lund University, Sweden’s second-oldest university, 
has a number of programs that harness new technolo- 
gies to boost students* skills. An innovative student 
computer program, the first of its type in the country, 
got under way this academic year with the goal of radi- 
cally improving computer literacy among both students 
and teaching staff. 

The Center for Using Computers in Education was 
built to give all students access to the Internet and 
World Wide Web. Hie rationale is simple: All students 
should be familiar with information technology and able 
to use the tools of modem communication in both their 
studies and future careers. 

“With the help of computers, our students can obtain 
information and communicate in a way that increases 
the quality and effectiveness of their studies," says the 
Lund University vice chancellor, Boel Flodgren. 

Focus on the environment 

The university is expanding on other fronts, too. A new- 
ly opened International Institute for Industrial Environ- 
mental Economics is believed to be the world's first 
academic institute to integrate the economic and techni- 
cal aspects of industrial production with environmental 
problem-solving. It offers a master's program that leads 


M.Sc in Environmental Management &Policy 

• The Institute prepares decision-makers in business, 
governments and other organisations to be able to act in 
an environmentally proactive way- This will be achieved 
by an overall focus on Cleaner Production 

• The one-year Master's Program, starting in August 
1997, will be in English and offered free of charge to all 
students. 

• The target groups are professionals in government and 
industrial service, as well as non-governmental 
organisations, and students with a Bachelor's degree in 
engineering, economics, or other suitable subjects. 

Application Deadline: November 1, 1996 

The International Institute for Industrial 
Environmental Economics at Lund University 
Box 196. 22100 Lund, Sweden. Tdcfix:-46-l6-22202 1 0 ’OTglp/ 
mst programdenvecon. 1 u jc. hup:i 'www.lo.sc1l! Lli.'hp 


••f. Tht Xancegian School of Economics and 

Buninc^t Adminuiraiion is Xoneay't leading 
.■■aftaly*; reaching and retearch intritutinn in the firid* 

- of remamin and businrn administration and 

u a member of the Norwegian Council of Uniifniriei. XHH'i 
i airmans! not rrptualinn n confirmed through the 
Sen on/', membership of' the prnrigious Community 
ef European MumuMHrm Schools iCEMSl. 
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IVosxani in 
International 


■ In Ici-national management education from flue 
of J-i-andinaviaV leading biuineM irhouL' 

■ Admij'Sion bawd on a hjirhelnrV degm; »r pfpiivuii-nt 
and -ali-factory lc*l -cure on the GMAT tol 

■ A "-ha Up nanp rrn—H cultural learning environment 

■ Dptrlnpmonl of intenulinnal management -kills 
For further information: \d minion Office (MlBl 
MIH. Hcllescien 30. IN-5o3.i Bcrgcn-Sandnken 
Phone * -fT -in 95 ■£.' IKI . Fa\ + 47 5S 95 95 iw 


Norges Handels h0yskole 


"f 'm going to study in Brussels* and 
then Geneva. Then / ’ll wove on to 
Barcelona to brush up on my Spanish. 
And I plan to graduate in Paris. . . 

...at which university: 


There s only one: 


European University 

Marketing hinttcc. Inlurmation Dau Management. Public 
Relations. Howl & Hitspjtaittv Managcim-nr. . . It sour goal i*. to 
aajuirv 3 milv international miirw^emcnr degac. thomc ihe 
Eurripcon University. With hi Lumpean campusi* and a ’-indent 
hodv representing over iU nationalities, the European L nivenm 
produces managers with a global perspective. Optimum rcsiiliv 
an* ensured bv individual snident guidance, in small groups 
led by tutors with academic and pn ifewiunaJ trad; records. 

F»ir rr.* ire iiilurmaiion please write, call, or Ija: 

.muUo, f 'l Wt*nn: A; I ontuuvent 

R-20UU Am-.-.np I . ■iK-mivcni - Momn-au- 

iidg'um l. H - 1 fi ! 7 Switzerland 

Id -52 2lf> Vi 31 Td: -41 12 1 1 N. i K-# 1. 1 
I a': -32 is 1 2 1 R 5S fiS Tar •■11 i’ll «V| .vj Ax 

European University 

P- 1 1 v.\ \i it r; \\ Hi M - ;t Si 1 1 . u <t sT/ 


Antirerp, Brusuls, The Hague, Paris. Toulouse. Bcvecloux, 
Mud rid, Geneva, Mortrrrux, Zug. Athens. Lisbon. Porto , Munich. 


to an M.S. in Environmental Management and Policy. 
The course, taught in English, has already attracted stu- 
dents from across the world. 

The Norwegian School of Management in Oslo is an- 
other school that has been quick to incorporate the latest 
techniques into its curriculum. Technology is an integral 
pan of main specialties like its M.S. and MBA pro- 
grams. The MBA program, for example, has a special 
module covering information technology management 

0ystein Leirtun, the school's senior student advisor 
for the MBA program, believes that expertise in new 
technology is essential for all business students. Tiven 
if you just plan to stay in the valley where you live, you 
need to be able to handle computers and technology," he 
says. 

At MdJardalen University in the Swedish town of 
Vasteras, die emphasis is on direct links with industry. 
The town's biggest employer is the Swedish-Swiss en- 
gineering conglomerate Asea Brown Boveri (ABB), 
which cooperates closely with the university. 

“We train people for ABB, and they help us with our 
research," says Goran Huss of Maiardalen's internation- 
al department, adding that the collaboration extends to 
job sharing between ABB and the university. The 
school's prime strength is engineering, but a host of oth- 
er subjects are taught, ranging from" international mar- 
keting to nursing. 

Baltic appeal 

Scandinavia's proximity to the Baltic states has allowed 
universities and colleges in the region to develop exper- 
tise in East European affairs and East-West trade issues. 

Vaasa University in Finland, for example, now runs a 
course in English called Doing Business in Eastern Eu- 
rope, with the aim of giving students comprehensive in- 
sight into international marketing activities in Eastern 
Europe. The program includes trips to Petrozavodsk and 
Sl Petersburg, Russia; Tallinn and Tartu, Estonia; and 
Riga, Latvia The theme also permeates other courses, 
such as the international program in finance, which in- 
cludes instruction on financial markets in Russia. 

The Norwegian School of Management established a 
Center for Baltic Development five years ago. reflecting 
the rekindling of cross-regional ties following the end of 
the Cold War. The center has four courses, one of which 
- the business development program - enables Norwe- 

f 'an businesses to share their experiences and expertise 
rectly with their Baltic counterparts. 

Three years ago, the University of Oslo started its 
Project Baltic, taught mainly in English and designed to 
boost the exchange of students and faculty between the 
regions. The programs focus on environment, societal 
development and parliamentary government 

Viking legacy 

Yet much exists beyond the Baltic perspective. The uni- 
versity recently opened a Center for Viking and Me- 
dieval Studies offering an M-Phil. in Nordic Viking and 
Medieval Culture as well as a semester unit in the same 
subject. Both courses are to start in the spring semester 
of this year and will be taught in English to attract for- 
eign students. 

Sigrid Holterman, director of Oslo University's de- 
partment of international relations, says the program is 
unique. 

“The Viking era is not only part of Scandinavian cul- 
ture but also of many other European countries, as the 
Vikings traveled far and wide," she says. ■ 




Nordic States 
Share Internet 

The public and private sectors sponsor learning. 


JL ini 


Ihe Scandinavian region is one of the world's higb- 
est-density PC-o wning areas. Households are buy- 


JL ing computers at an incredible rate, and more and 
more of them are signing up to log on to the Internet. 

Not suxprisingly, this is having its effect on education. 
In Sweden, for example, the number of computers used 
in education has doubled in the past two years, and 
around 600 schools, or almost 10 percent of the national 
total, have access to the Internet Much of this boom in 
computer investment is funded by the state, but com- 
mercial sponsorship is vital, too. One example is the 
newly opened Marts teras high school, where every pupil 
and teacher has his or her own laptop, sponsored by Ap- 
ple and the Swedish telecommunications nerworker 
Telia. 

The Nordic countries have a history of cooperation on 
education issues, and in the spring of 1995 the Nordic 
Council of Ministers set up ID UN (Information Tech- 
nology and Data Pedagogy in Education), a project 
aimed at supporting the use of information technology 
from university level down to first grade. Based in 
Copenhagen, ID (JN has designated distance education 
as one of its priorities. Scandinavian students abroad are 
now in many cases able to continue studying in their 
home language via real-time electronic communication. 


Schools Cater to 
High-Tech Needs 

Technology industries need more graduates. 

T hroughout Scandinavia, companies that base their 
business on new technology and a high technical 
standard are currently enjoying a surge in demand. 
Mobile telephone makers Ericsson in Sweden and 
Finnish competitors Nokia are just two examples. At tiie 
same time, the number of students selecting engineering 
as their university major remains relatively low - a situ- 
ation that is forcing schools to find new ways of meeting 
industry demands. 

Toward the end of a recent academic tenruthe Kung- 
llga Tekniska Hogskolan in Stockholm organized an 
event at which companies could meet students who 
were on the point of graduating. The intensity of the 
meeting surprised some observers as company represen- 
tatives competed to attract young talent Only a few 
years ago, the situation had been quite different, with 
graduates having to search for jobs. 

The heads of many schools and universities are wor- 
ried about what they suspect is a negative attitude to- 
ward scientific education among young people. Seven, 
educational establishments in Sweden have started a 
campaign in order to attract students to their courses. 

“We are trying to show teenagers that technology, and 
in particular engineering, is the basis of a many-faceted 
career. It demands as much creativity as anything in the 
media," says campaign spokesman Keratin Torsaler of 
the Chalmers University of Technology in the southern 
Swedish city of Gothenburg (Goteborg). The campaign, 
which is also backed by universities in Umea. Lit lea, 
Lund, Linkoping and Uppsala, includes career ads 
shown at cinemas. 

Sweden goes international 

Chalmers University enjoys an enviable reputation in 
both Sweden and throughout Europe as a top-class tech- 
nology university. Founded in 1 829 as part of the testa- ’ 
ment of William Chalmers, who was director of die 
Swedish East India Company, die university now has 
some 6.000 students. 

Chalmers has always aimed at a high standard of re- 
search, and two-thirds of its annual income is spent on 
research activities, both basic and applied. A, consider- 
able amount of the research is environmentally oriented. 


which has worked effectively for the Swedish School tp and the university has built up a solid relationship- with. 
Brussels. many of Sweden's top companies. Mc«e and more for 

eign students are attracted to the International Master's 
NORDUnet programs that are taught in English. 

Nordic schools and univereities have also begun to ex- Stockholm’s Kunghga Tekraska Hogskolan (KTH) is 
amine the possibilities provided by a common electronic also part of the new campaign. Like many s imilar jnsti- 



YOUR UNIQUE AND 
INNOVATIVE CHOICE 


BBA 


MBA 


Tin- GRA pruvium j.»rr- 
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■ilandini* or nianam-ni'/nl >kilh llin myli .in 
intense twn and a hair u.-ar pr.vjr.mi: si% 
summer-! im ludol a! our 
Mil.ta.-li campus ,m« l « me svmSH alimovl. 


network. NORDUnet is a limited company whose rations throughout Scandinavia, the school is stepping 
shareholders include education ministries and university up its international activities, both to attract students and 
centers from the five Nordic countries. NORDUnet con- to give them the multinational experience that many 
nects national research networks from the five countries: modem companies demand- KTH has over a hundred 
DEN et (De nmark). FUNET ( Finla nd), ISnet (Iceland), students exchanging time at different universities cm In- 
UNINETT (Norway) and SUNET (Sweden). There is a ter-Univeraity Cooperation Programs, and. it is striving 
similar Nordic network, ODIN, for high schools. to meet the goal set by the European Union program 

Education benefits in several ways from such a net- Socrates: offering 10 percent of its students a chance to 
work. It can be used as a source of research, for exam- study abroad, 
pie. NORDUnet also enables students to communicate 
with one another and compare notes. Students in Swe- Intellectual capital 

den, Norway and Denmark have the advantage of simi- KTH also takes part in TIMES, the Tournament in Man- 
lar languages if no material is available in English. agement & Engineering Skills, an annual competition 
Many schools point out that the biggest problem is ed- involving hundreds of European universities, 
treating the teachers. While companies think nothing of KTH won the competition in 1994, and the following 
sending their employees to courses to leant new proce- year the prize went to the Helsinki Urdveraity of Tech- 

i dures. teachers often have nology (HUT). HUT is the largest and oldest university 

“1 to cope by themselves. In of technology in Finland, and it too has become increas- 
addition to being comput- ingly international in outlook, with more than 400 for- 
er-Iiterate, teachers must eign students, almost half of them working toward doc- 
be familiar with the Inter- corates. The university runs four international programs: 
net and other networks to international business, architecture, modern technology 
help students get the best in the pulp and paper industry, and industrial enterprises 
out of what is available, of the future. 

The Internet address for The Norwegian Institute of Technology at the Uhiver- 
NORDUnet is info® nor- sity of Trondheim has an extensive list of ,M.S. courses 
du.net. The Internet ad- in marine and hydro technology, earth science and met- 
dress for IDUN is allur-gy, taking advantage of its location and Norway’s 
idunuv@inet.uni-c.dk. U experience in the application of these disciplines. ■ 


Tilt- luii-voir Ijilcrii.llliiiul .Ml! A proHttin 
(imviik's a < umprelu-iiMve Mud* or 
nurMttoroorrt skill- with ,i global jx-rsjwr- 
tniern.ilion.il i.irultv. hi u deni body 
a or I .» Mudv alio i.id semester. Through nur 
ioler.it n\e and intensive program iomr.tl 
xon w ill also sirenyfhen w>ur time m.in- 
.vacnioirt. le.imwnrk and leadership skills. 


^International Education in the Nordic Countries” 
was produced in its entirety by the Advertising Department of the International Herald. Tribune. 
Writeri Keith Foster, based in Sweden. 

Program Director: Bill Mahder. 


for more information, please con tael us: 
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Copenhagen Business School 

With its more than 14500 students 
and permanent staff of some 320 
professors -the Copenhagen Busi- 
ness School is one of Europ e^ i ar- 
gest business schools. The CBS is 
Ihe Danish partner in the GEMS 
cooperation (Community of Euro- 
pean Management Schools) and 
partkapates in irefer e xc hange pro- 
grams as weft as in an eMraea* 
sing number of Ulaterd and md- 
ti lateral agreements with teac&ig 
business schools and odln^hs 
worldwide. 

The CBS differs a wide range af fo 
dietary ^ master^ and ^FfL D^tx*- 

smess economics and manage- 
ment as weB as modem languages 
for specific purposes. An increa- 


sing number of courses are inter- 
national and taught in English, 

The Center of Continuing Educati- 
on (CCE) is a commercial venture 
at CBS that offers tailor-made cour- 
ses, as weft, as long-term pn> 
grams fo continuing education for 
businesses organiz a tion s in Den- 
mark and abroad. 

Further information can be explai- 
ned from: 

Copenhagen Business School 
Struenseegade 7-9 
‘ DK-2200 Copenhagen N 
Denmark 

Tel -*45 3815 3815 
Fax +45 3815 2015 

Homepage address: 
httpj/www.cbs.cflr/ 


MBA / MS 

Looking for an internationally 
recognized Master’s degree ? 

Why not take it in Norway. 

For full details, contact: 
Norwegian School of Management, 
Graduate Office, P.0. Box 580, 
N-1301 Sandvika 

Tel: +47 67 57 05 00, fax +47 67 57 05 41 
E-mail: graduate@bi.no. URL: http://mvw.bi.no/ 


Norwegian School of Management 
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Business Education Goes Global 

Teachfyg in English draws students from all over the world and prepares Scandinavians for work abroad. 

■ man ~ A® imcniship abroad is an integral part of the MS. 
sch ools ? >asmess program, with 50 students each year spending five 

v<»orc - reiQ S ,rced m recent months working in different companies in 10 to 15 

years by the growmg assnmteHi mto Europe and com- countries. p 

ffi cmtiiici l *^ en tra ^ B ^ CS countel I >arIS k, We believe that a focus on methodology is as impor- 

~ tant as focus on theories,” says Qlav JuC Sorensen, Aal- 
offisr a , dlveise borg professor of foternational Business Economics. 

' on fe^ ailab ^ m &cw - Graduate School of Business in northern Nor- 

forea ®P placements way offers a two-year MS. in business that allows stu- 
mrematianaUy orient- denis to nugor in afferent subjects, such as marketing 
tSSS^StSSSSL 9 ??^ . ■ _ , *°d financT or international Wess innovatio^A 

' i^S? I S > ?S ness m Stockholm, two-year course in advanced business administration is 

a pioneer whai it launched its first management pro- also available. 
gram m English in 19S1, now runs 20 such courses. Ibe 
mtematwml graduate pggram is a tee-semester MS. Work/stady 

or equivalent degree from At Copenhagen Business School, links with companies 
a no n-Sw ecnsn university; jCey areas of study include are a central theme. Four years ago, the school set up its 
^eccoanw^ami buan^m Europe, East Asia and Japan. Center for Continuing Education, aimed at providing 
It iSJwal far our students to get mteraational export- tailor-made corporate training prog rams for industry, 
o^^andas many as pMsibfostody for at least one se- • Danish higher education institutions, like their other 
mesteraoroao, says Robert Nobel, assistant director of Nordic counterparts, have traditionally left corporate 
the institute s international graduate program. training to in-house p rog rams and private institutes, but 

this is changing. 

Tbe Copenhagen Business School is increasing its ac- 
tivities in tins field by between 20 percent and 30 per- 
cent a year. At present, the school’s courses are primari- 
ly for managers of Danish companies or Danish sub- 
sidiaries abroad, but there is also a program for training 
Russian managers of big Scandinavian enterprises in St 
Petersburg. And in 1997, a five- week international man- 
agement course fra: top young managers from big Euro- 
pean companies will be launched. 

Teamwork 

Copenhagen International Management Institute runs an 
executive MBA program for managers in their late thir- 
ties that aims to create a learning triangle between facul- 
ty, company and participant. The 18-month part-time 
course is unusual in that it grades participants on their 
leadership skills and ability to work within and coordi- 
nate a team. 

“This represents a new trend in business education. 


FrraMdDglntenidi^s 

Helsinki Business Polytechnic offered its first course in 
English in 1986 and now has 90 such prog rams. Its key 
motive was to offer as wide a range of interes ting cours- 
es as possible to allow domestic students to participate 
more easily mreciprocal programs. 

“FmJand is not perhaps a natural place to come for a 
British student, for example, so we have worked hard to 
. offer exerting prbgranfi/^says Vice Principal Paula Kin- 
nunea. . - 

Among the most popular is the international market 
environmental analysis program, which explores mar- 
keting in different regions, including Russia. The course 
includes a study period in St Petersburg. 

The placement rheme is much in evidence at Aalborg 
University in Denmark. It has two English programs — a 
two-year master’s in international business economics 
and a one-year diploma in management with an interna- 
tional perspective. 



Team-building abilities and personal leadership skills 
are taken very seriously, and we don’t just measure the 
participants' analytical abilities,*’ says the institute’s di- 
rector, Niels Amfred. 

At Niels Brock Copenhagen Business College, an in- 
ternational business associate course is offered as a stag- 
ing post between upper secondary school and higher ed- 
ucation. Tbe one-year program in English is aimed at 
college-bound students who want to improve their lan- 
guage skills and international business knowledge be- 
fore entering higher education. For foreign students 
wishing to study at the college level, the course offers a 
valuable chance to earn formal Danish qualifications. 

“Many companies have asked us why students don't 
have a better knowledge of languages and business vo- 
cabulary when they leave secondary school, and we are 
responding to that," explains Director of Education 
Henrik Nerup. 

The bottom Hne 

Leaders of the Swedish Institute of Management in 
Stockholm believe that the growth of the institute's cor- 
porate training programs has mirrored the international- 
ization of the country's industry. The school runs man- 
agement programs for a number of leading corporations. 
Tbe primary course is the international general manage- 
ment program for top managers, covering corporate 
strategy and functions while looking at international or- 
ganizations and their relationship with subsidiaries. 

The institute directs placements for managers in Brus- 
sels and Berlin. 

“Companies want their managers to have an interna- 
tional perspective,” says Anders Lindstrdm. the manag- 
ing director of tbe institute's training center. ■ 


Helsinki Business School Has International Approach 


Founded in 1991, the Helsinki School 
of Economics and Business Adminis- 
tration (HSE) was ooe of the first insti- 
tutions in the 
Nordic countries 
to conduct univer- 
sity-level business 
education and re- 
search. Today, it 
jstitekgnttasi- 
ness school in Fin? 

land, wife around 

Vfeftfto JlfeteMnen 3, ©00 students 
rfKS£ studying for the 

MJ5. and the inte rnat i ona l BBA and 
MBA degrees. 

The following is an interview with 
VeikfcD BMMafaai, rector (dean) of 
tbe HSE. 

Every business school has to offer some- 
thing special in what is a very competi- 


tive world. What are the main strengths 
of the HSE? 

Well, two things I think- Firstly, our 
traditional programs, the M.S. and B.S., 
have been established for some time: 50 
years in the case of tbe master’s degree. 
This means we have built up a strong 
alumni network. I believe 18 CEOs of tbe 
top hundred companies in Finland are 
former students of ours, and although 
companies don’t donate to tbe school, 
this firsthand knowledge of what we 
have to offer is very useful. 

Secondly, our international career-ori- 
ented programs, the MBA, BBA and Ex- 
ecutive MBA, are designed in a way that 
gives students the very best tutelage. Fin- 
land is an out-of-the-way place on the 
world map, and it’s hard to get professors 
to come here for long periods. 

So instead we bring them in for three 
weeks at a time, and they cover a topic 
for three hours a day. This gives us the 
possibility of providing a faculty that 


would otherwise be unthinkable, with top 
lecturers from North America, Europe, 
Asia and Australia. 

Is that necessary to draw foreign stu- 
dents? 

Yes, and we’re getting more and more 
from abroad. More than 30 percent of our 
MBA students are non-Finnish, from 
some 15 countries. The Executive MBA 
is more local, but we are getting students 
from foe Baltic states, most of whose tu- 
ition is paid for by their companies. 

Has Finnish membership in the Euro- 
pean Union increased the flow of stu- 
dents to and from your school? 

To be honest, it hasn’t really helped 
very much. Tbe financial aid provided by 
foe EU for foreign students only amounts 
to around 10 percent of their costs, and of 
course it's restricted to within foe Union. 
The fastest-growing area of Finnish ex- 
ports is to Asia, and our programs must 
follow industry, meeting its needs. We 
weak hard to attract Asian students, but 


it’s not easy. Most Koreans, for example, 
study in the United States, while our first 
Korean student came last year. 

How are demands from business 
changing your programs? Is multimedia 
afactor? 

The demand for qualifications in multi- 
media. the Internet and all forms of elec- 
tronic communication is growing very 
fast. The main problem is building up a 
competent faculty. We’re bringing in lec- 
turers from North America on a short- 
term basis for our summer program. 

What other changes hm>e you intro- 
duced? 

We’ve borrowed an idea from the 
Manchester Business School, i.e., having 
students work on company projects. We 
can assemble an international student 
team to carry out a market study any- 
where in the world. And we’ve started 
placement services, which were used by 
some 170 companies here last year. 

Interview by KJF. 


EU Members Travel Abroad to Study and to Teach 

Learning languages and participating in exchange programs have proven very important to Scandinavians for their integration into the European Union . 


countries ever since Den- 
mark joined the European 
Economic Community in 
1973. In tire intervening 
years, Sweden, Finland 
and Norway all joined the 
European Economic Area 
- a free-trade union en- 
compassing foe European 
Union and the E urope an 
Free Trade Area (EFTA) 
countries. 

Since January 1, 1995, 
Sweden and Finland have 
been EU members, a sta- 
tus feat has further extends 
ed opportunities for stu- 
dent and faculty mobility. 

Peter J&dersten,of the 
Slodcbolm School crfEco- 
oosscs, says .foe. growing 
impact of European inte- 
gration has changed stu- 
dents’ educational de- 
mands. “Before, it was 
enough that it was an in-, 
temanonal subject, but to- 


faculty from different 
countries and to be taught 
in different places, not just 
in fee iMmetxwntry,’’ he 
says. “The" international 
dimension must be every- 
where in tire program.” 

In the schoofs 20-week 
executive MBA program, 
students are given the 
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choice of spending a week 
at either the London Busi- 
ness School, 3NSEAD in 
Paris or Wharton Business 
School in Pennsylvania. 

European Commission 
At Fblkuniversitetet, Swe- 
den’s largest international- 
ly oriental adult education 
or ganizati on, EU entry has 
coincided with a rise in foe 
level of competition is foe 
educational sector. 

“There are more actors 
on the market,” says de- 
partment bead Ulf Bo- 
quist, adding that more 
mmpames are conducting 
in-house courses with an 
international perspective 
following Swedish EU en- 
try. 

Funding from the EtFs 
regional program has en- 
abled FoUcuniversitetet to 
launch new projects aimed 
at, among others, young 
people and small and 
medium-sized businesses. 
The initiatives fell under 
the European Commis- 


® UNIVERSITY 
OF OSLO 

The University of Oslo, 
established IS 1 1, is Norway s 
oldest ' and largest university 
with a staff and student 


sion’s Leonardo da Vinci 
educational training um- 
brella. 

In the first scheme of Us 
type in the region, it has 
finked up with Copen- 
hagen Business School 
and Lund University to es- 
tablish a program to train 
EU coordinators. This 
course is also funded by 
Leonardo. 

EF Education in Stock- 
holm reports no major rise 
in the number of appli- 
cant for language courses 
dire to Swedish EU entry, 
but Christer Hinderofo, EF 
country manager, says he 


believes that membership 
had deepened the focus on 
languages at all levels. 

“There is a very big in- 
terest in languages, and 
this is of course foie to tbe 
EU. We have focused 
hard on making people 
aware that we are moving 
into a new kind of society 
without borders,” he says. 

The Center for Interna- 
tional Mobility in Helsinki 
coordinates trainee and 
scholarship programs for 
Finnish students abroad 
and vice versa, as well as 
coordinating EU training 
programs. Katri Myl- 


lykosJd, the center’s infor- 
mation services specialist, 
says EU membership has 
made Finland a more at- 
tractive partner for ex- 
changes. 
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Swedish Social Studies and 
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Higher Education and postgraduate Studies: 

Man Helds. Agriculture and Horticulture, landscape Planning, 
Food Science, Forestry, Natural Resource Management, 
Aquaculture. Veterinary Medicine aid Animal Science. 

The SLU concept is to develop knowledge about natural bio- 
logical resources and mankinds usage of the same. SLU work 
together with other European Universities within the 
SOCRATES programmes. 
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Each jsar, the Sumner University of 
Southern Stockholm after* a sophis- 
ticated array of courses in which 
leading researchers and scientists 
from all over the worid present the 
latest findings in raitHiteraf hat sub- 
ject areas. 

The courses range from post- 
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Secondary Ed 
I s Cosmopolitan 

Students learn in other tongues and study abroad. 


S candinavia's rising prominence as a key European 
corporate center md foe resulting growth of expa- 
triate communities in the major cities has spurred a 
strong expansion in the international schools sector in 
recent years. Today, there are dose to 30 international 
schools of various types dotted across the region, and 
the number is growing all the time. 

One of the newest is tire International School in Nac- 
ka, a Stockholm suburb, which opened in the autumn of 
1995. Sweden’s admission to the European Union last 
year has prompted an influx of foreign companies, and 
foe school was set up expressly to cater to the increasing 
demand for international education. 

In contrast to many ocher foreign schools, a large 
number of which are fee-paying, the school is wholly 
funded by foe local municipality. The no-charge philos- 
ophy also applies to the school’s exchange program, un- 
der which pupils can study in London or Paris for peri- 
ods ranging from two weeks to a year - a scheme that is 
soon to oe expanded to Moscow. 

Lessons are given in English at Nacka, but Principal 
Barbra Wiilners stresses that as many hours of Swedish 
are taught as at a Swedish state school. Students also 
have the opportunity to take the International Baccalau- 
reate (IB) program at the affiliated Saltsjobadens Sam- 
skola, also located in foe municipality. 

In recent years, the IB program has mushroomed 
across Scandinavia, following its launch in 1968. Uniti 
1990, only nine schools participated, but a further 24 
have joined in the past six years. 

Monica Flodrnan, foe IB program's associate regional 
director for Europe, says the key to the IB’s success is 
the Nordic heritage of language leaming. 

4 The foreign language tradition is deeply rooted in 
Scandinavia, so the international element of the IB pro- 
gram is natural for us," she says. 

At the Copenhagen International School, the only one 
of its kind in Scandinavia to offer courses from pre- 
kindergarten through high school, the IB is the curricu- 
lum’s centerpiece. The school was the first in the 
Nordic region to become affiliated with the scheme and 
still relies almost exclusively on native English teach- 
ers. All lessons are in English, but if a new pupil is un- 
able to speak the language, it is not an obstacle: He or 
she starts off doing mathematics, where the need for 
language ability is less pronounced. 

Summer and exchange programs vary widely among 
different schools. At Nacka, the emphasis is on ex- 
changes. There is no summer program, but week-long 
camp schools are offered during the school year. 

At Copenhagen, there are no exchanges, but there is a 
popular summer program that runs for a fortnight from 
the end of June. Open to pupils and non-pupils alike, it 
includes historical visits and instruction in computers as 
well as music lessons and other activities. ■ 


The Copenhagen International School provides education 
in English for children of international families in Denmark 
Students from more than 50 countries are educated from 
Pre-Kindergarren to Grade 13 by highly trained, 
imemarionaT teachers. 

US High School Diploma or International Baccalaureate. 

/VK For more information on 

how CIS can serve your child, 
rfiP-CEn please contact foe school. 

Copenhagen International School 


English has long been 
the leading foreign lan- 
guage in Finland, and Ms. 
Myllykoski expects the 
number of reciprocal visits 
to start rising this year. ■ 


A World 
of Education 


Niefc Brock, Copenhagen Business 
College is the second largest edu- 
cational institution in Denmark 
with 35.000 students, more than 
1200 employees and a turnover 
af 355 mill. DKK a year. 

Niels Brock is engaged in various 
projects abroad: from assisting the 
Baltic States establish business 
colleges to exporting know-how 
to the Far East. Furthermore. 

Niels Brock offers a variety of 
courses with an emphasis on 
international relations. 

V Wb are Internationally 
engaged end oriented. 

y We are experienced on the 
BusiiMss-to-Buslness mariset 

y We transfer know-how on a 
ministerial level. 

y We era an authorized Offici- 
al Toefl Test Center. 

▼ We offer a one year Interna- 
tional Business course. (Ad- 
mktanee ordinary A-Jevel). 

▼ We offer International 
Marketing and international 
Economics courses on 
Higher National Diploma 
Level. 

pl&secdittwntc.il vouwoMokriM 
mote abou* Niefc Snjct. Copenhagen 
Business College 

Phone: +45 334194 65 

Fax: +45 33 41 94 88 

Copotboffa Bfobuil CcBt%t 
Aefcwww 
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Hderappij 22-26 . 2900 Hdkrnp Denmark . 39 -W 33 CO . Fax. 39 61 22 30 


® STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 
■THE INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL IN NACKA 

An educational opportunity — right on your doorstep. 
A school wihout fees arri just 20 mins f ran Stockholm. ThefMemational 
School In Nacka is the perfect choice for foreign companies and 
organisations looking for an education completely in English for the 
chidren of employees. The ISN provides for children from pre-school 
through to an international Baccalaureate. Day* and after school care 
facades for chidren from 5 to 10 yre erf age. 

For futtor Womtaifon contact: 

Principal BARBR0 WILNEHS Bl 48 {0)8 7t8S3T0 tax 4fi (0)8 71B 6502 
Postal address; 

Ha htfamatfonaf School in Nacka, Box 4003, 

S - 1 S3 04 SALTSJOBADEH, Sweden 


ClMl 

Copenhagen 

International 

Management 

Institute 


Okf Palmes Cade 8 * B 

DK-2100 Copenhagen " * 

Denmark " Tl 

Tet. +45-55 265312 
Fax. +45-35265309 
E-mail: dmiemba&inet unic.dk 


* Top immmtortal heuby 
’ Project work m Asia fix 

Scandinavia host companies. 

* Business Pton fur tbe participant 

company. , 

* Key issues in global management. 1 
‘ Peisonal leadership 

* Teambuilding 
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World Roundup 


Cool Ouedec Puts Nantes Into the Cup Semi 






Third in the pairs, Evgenia 
Shishkova and Vadim Naumov. 

German Pair Leads 

skating Mandy Wotzel and logo 
Steuer of Germany opened the short 
program Tuesday at the World Fig- 
ure Skating Championships in Ed- 
monton, AJbena. then sat around for 
two hours while 22 more pairs 
skated, before being certain they 
were in the lead ahead of two Rus- 
sian pairs, Marina Eltsova and An- 
drei Bushkov, and the 1994 world 
champions, Evgenia Shishkova and 
Vadim Naumov. In ice dancing, the 
Olympic champions, Oksana 
Gritschuk and Evgeny Platov of 
Russia, won both the samba and 
tango sections. ( AP ) 

Coach Ends Vegas Dream 

BASKETBALL John Thompson. 
Georgetown's coach, bowed to the 
wishes of his university president, 
Wednesday and said he will drop his 
application for a Nevada gaming li- 
cense. Thompson bad planned to 
operate slot machines at die Las Ve- 
gas airport but was told by the Rev- 
erend Leo O’ Donovan, the uni- 
versity's president, that he couldn’t 
do that and remain the Hoyas 
coach. (AP) 

Owners Plan to Share 

baseball Club owners expect to 
pass a revenue-sharing plan 
Thursday, the final day of a two-day 
session in Phoenix. Teams would 
give 22 percent of their local money, 
including tickets and broadcasting, 
to a revenue-sharing fund. Under the 
plan. 13 teams would give money 
and 13 teams would receive, with 
Colorado and Florida exempt (AP) 

Detroit Votes for Stadium 

Voters in Detroit overwhelmingly 
approved using $40 million of public 
money to build, a new Tiger Stadium, 
but opponents are still pursuing a 
lawsuit over die use of state funds. 

• In Cincinnati, voters approved a 
half-cent sales tax increase to pay for 
two new stadiums in a $544 million 
project even though there has been 
no agreement on the designs, and 
neither the Reds nor Bengals has 
committed to financial contribu- 
tions. (AP) 

Asia Wants Peace 

soccer The Asian Football Con- 
federation said Wednesday it has 
urged FIFA, the world soccer body, 
to make Japan and South Korea co- 
hosts of the 2002 World Cup.The 
group's president Ahmad Shah, 
said he was alarmed by the “un- 
precedented rivalry between Japan 
and Korea in this campaign "(API 


Qm^ikidhfQwSkffFnmtDitpMdia 

Two second-half goals by Nicolas Ouedec gave 
Nantes a 2-2 tie Wednesday in Moscow for a 4-2 
aggregate victory over Spartak and a place in the 
semifinals of the European Cup. 

Ajax Amsterdam. Juventus and Panathinaikos also 
secured semifinal berths. 

Spartak wiped out Nantes’ two-goal first-leg ad- 

EUROPEAN CUP 

vantage with a pair of goals by Yuri Nikiforov before 
halftime. Tire first was a crashing drive from outside 
the penalty area after 33 minutes; the second, five 
minutes later, was a header from a comer. 

Ouedec put the French champion ahead again in the 
63d minute, picking up on a hopeful, forward pass and 
flicking the bell past Ruslan Nigmatullin, Moscow's 
per. Five minutes from the end, Ouedec ag ai n 
[ coolly. After taking a low pass, he sidestepped 


a defender and smashed the ball over Ni gm a tull i n . 

In the other second-leg quarterfinal games Wed- 
nesday, Ajax Amsterdam claimed its expected semi- 
final spot, 3-0 on aggregate after a 1-0 victoiy over 
Borussia Dortmund. 

Kiiti Musampa, the youngest man on the field at 18. 
played in tandem with Nwankwo Kanu and drove the 
ball between the legs of Dortmund's goalkeeper, 
Stefan Klos, after 75 minutes for the game’s only 
goal. 

The German champion never seriously threatened 
to make up the 2-0 deficit from its borne leg two weeks 
ago. 

Despite the hectic pace in the first 15 minutes, Ajax 
still managed to play its normal tactics of retaining the 
ball and waiting for an opening. 

Injuries and suspensions meant that Ajax had used 
all its experienced players and had three 1 9-year-olds 
and an 18- year-old on the substitutes’ bench. 

Juventus q ualifi ed for the semifinals with a 2-0 


victory against Real Madrid before a crowd of 70,000 
in Turin, making up fora 0-1 defeat in Madnd m me 

^Al^sandro Del Piero gave the Turin team a 1-0 
first-half lead, scoring on a free kick in the l«h 

“vfiSele Padovano rallied the qualifying goal in the 
53d minute, with a diagonal shot, after a defensive 

error by the Spanish team. 

Both Teams ended the match with 10 player after 
the second-half expulsions of Rafael Alkorta or Mad- 
rid and Moreno Torricelli of Juventus. 

Panathinaikos shut out Legia Warsaw to win, ^0 on 
aggregate, after a goalless tie in the first leg- Marcia 
Jafocha of Legia was ejected from the gnaw after 31 
minutes, and three min utes later, Knsztoi Warzycha 

gave Panathaikos the lead. 

Warzycha added a second goal m the 58m nunute^ 
and Juan Jos6 Borelli ensured the Greek victory witha 
third in the 78th. ( AP, AFP , Reuters) 
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A Corpse That Runs and Runs 



By Ian Thomsen 

International Herald Tribune 


Ni 


OTTTNGHAM, England — So 
concludes Chapter XXIV from 
the never-ending serial; The 
Death of English Soccer. We so look 
forward to the release of Chapter XXV 
in June, when host England attempts to 
win the European Championship. 

Sarcasm aside, there are always reas- 
ons to believe that the English will recall 
die spirit that won the World Cup at 
Wembley in the fuzzy-gray days of 
1966. They talk about spirit and heart 
more than any other country. More reas- 
onably, though, they might feel more 
secure admitting their modem faults and 
using the sort of squelching defensive- 
mindedness that won the Cup Winners' 
Cup for Arsenal two years ago. 

For a good halfhour Tuesday. Not- 
tingham Forest took on the grainy, gray 
and glorious look of 30 years ago. A 
daring experiment: Then the time ma- 
chine blew up. 

Forest became England's final cas- 
ualty in Europe this season with its 5-1 
loss at home in the second leg of the 
UEFA Cup quarterfinal to Bayern Mu- 
nich. The Germans, who have dieir own 
problems, albeit blithe compared to Eng- 
land. advanced to the semifinal, 7-2 over- 
all. 

Such hopes seem ludicrous now. but 
there had been talk of Forest seizing this 
round with a 1-0 victoiy here. Ir seemed 
the perfect formula for an English club: 
Take no risks, allow nothing, frustrate the 
more talented opponent to hell and score 
the winner in a moment of distraction. 

Frank Clark, Forest's manager, de- 
clined to follow the Arsenal plan. 

“I didn't think a really cagey game 
was the game for us to play.” he said. "I 
thought they might be better at it than we 
were.” 

It seems that he told his players to score 
the first goal as if trying to land uppercuts 
on Mike Tyson at the opening bell, and 
discornbobulate him; at the same time, he 
said, his back four were to let nothing 
through; but if they did. the goalkeeper 
was to save everything. He explained this 
morosely, thoughtfully, in his baritone 
voice, with a disarming smile. 

For that half hour his players played 
nothing like the typical English team in 
Europe. Steve Stone. England's new 
midfielder, moved easily past Christian 
Ziege and into the German box. Biyan 
Roy, the Dutch striker tapped to himself 
twice while turning a half circle around 
Ziege for a clear volley in front of goal. 
There were several other chances — all 
to be cleared off the line by a defender, 
or taken directly at the goalkeeper, or 
popped over the bar. 

Then Lothar Matthaus arranged a free 
kick for Bayern by shuffling Jurgen 
Klinsmann into the Fores: wall. MatthSus 
placed the ball and Ziege hooked it 
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Nottingham Forest’s Steve Stone, right, outpacing Thomas Strunz of Bayern Munich in their quarterfinaL 


around Klinsmann to the far right comer, 
under the dive of Mark Crossley. There 
was no spirit to it and it was perfect 

“if we had scored the first goal, it 
might have been different It might have 
been,” Clark repeated, not wanting to 
sound ridiculous. 

As the German goals streamed in from 
the 44th minute — including two for 
Klinsmann and the first this year for the 
forgotten Jean-Pieire Papin — the night 
absorbed the clichd of England’s grow- 
ing hopelessness in the games it gave to 
the world. In the recent Cricket World 
Cup, it defeated only Kenya and the 
United Arab Emirates; in rugby, despite 
consistent victory in the Five Nations 
Championship of Europe, England can- 
not match the Southern Hemisphere 
powers; and in soccer, the founders have 
yet to recover the skill and ingenuity that 
were evident before English dubs were 
banned from Europe in the late 1980s. 

The bigger English clubs — 
Manchester United and Liverpool — 
were ousted long ago from the UEFA 
Cup. and Blackburn was humiliated in 
the Champions League. Manchester 
United has blamed its failures, in part, 
on the European restrictions of foreign 
players which will not be in effect next 


season. The English Premiership leader. 
Newcastle, with its recent signing of 
Faustino AsprilJa from Italy, is aiming 
toward success in Europe next season. 

Tie leadership fell on a medium-sized 
dub. Forest, which started only four 
internationals to Bayern's 11. Forest, 
winner of the European Cup in 1 979 and 
1980 under Brian Clough’s system — 
carried on now by Clark — reached its 
potential by coming this far. 

Forest highlighted at once the hopes 
and limits of the English game, which is 
known for sticking to tire fastest gear. 
Forest knows how to downshift, and likes 
to control the tell; still it was no match for 
Bayern. 

“Their counterattacking play in the 
second half was world-class, and it 
would be an object lesson to any country. 
I'd have thought,” said Clark, declining 
to indict his own country. These tilings 
run in cycles, he was reminded, but he 
wouldn't bite: “It's been a long time 
since German football had troubles.” be 
laughed rubbing his brow. 

The Germans might have sensed 
doom two years ago, looking old and 
tired as Bulgaria knocked them out of 
the World Cup quarterfinal. But a few 
old leaders have been phased out, chief 


among them Matthaus, who turns 35 on 
Thursday. He is still recovering from an 
Achilles tendon rupture, and be has been 
replaced as national team captain by 
Klinsmann, a spry 3 1 . Germany has won 
17 of 18 games since the World Cup, . 
and will be among the favorites at the 
European Championships here in June. 

How wili England fare? There are 
still arguments about the makeup of tire 
team, especially at striker, and vague 
hopes that the spirit of 1966 wiS smooth 
everything over. The team's manager, 
Terry Venables, named 12 players of 24 
or younger to England’s squad for tire 
game against Bulgaria next week. 

But the experiments, in all their forms, 
continue to disappoint The comprehens- 
ive advantage in talent exhibited by Bay- 
ern might reappear this summer should 
Germany, Italy or a breakthrough con- 
tender come to face England 

Thai the English will have to choose: 
Do they extend themselves by going for 
the first goal, and give themselves lire 
ultimate chance, without a net to catch 
them if drey fail; or do they scale back 
and play die cagey game, the kind that 
probably would have failed even more 
humiliatingly, because of its lack of hope 
and spirit, than a 5-1 defeat. 


- Canpdrd by Otr Staff. Fran 

■ Italy will not provide a UEFA Cup 
finalist for tire fust time since 1989 after 
AC Milan said Roma were knocked out 
in the quarterfinals Tuesday. 

.. Milan, finalist in five of the previous 
seven European Cups, fell 3-0, to the 
stru gglin g French team Bordeaux, to 

URPACMfr 

' lose 3-2 on aggregate. Roma lost to tire . 
.Czech league reader, Slavia Prague, on • 
the a way-goal rule, though the Italians 
won tire second leg, 3-1 after extra time. • 
In the -other two quarterfinals, Bar- 
celona survived the last half hour of its tie • 
with 10 men to beat the host Dutch team 
PSV Eindhoven, 3-2, and 5-4- on ag- . 
gregate, while Bayern Munich, thrashed 
England's last survivor, Nottingham 
Forest, 5- 1 away, 7-2 on aggregate. 

Bordeaux, which qualified through tire 
much maligned Intertoto Cup, and whose / 
best performances in Europe were in two 
semifinals, compared: to Milan’s seven 
European trophies, made die Italians look -. 
like an ordinary team. ... 

Bordeaux, playing its 90th game in * 
Europe, a French record, gave a re- - 
markable display. 

DidjerTbolotscOTed the first goal at 15 "• 
minutes. Richard Witschge found Bix- v 
ente Lizarazu on the left flank with a 35- . 
yard cross-field ball He swept tbe ball 
across the face of tire goal for Tholot 
Only Milan’s World Footballer of tire • 
Year, the LiberianstrikerGeorge Weah, • 
who broke his arm but played on. lived ’■ 
up to his reputations * 

Twice,. Bordeaux's goalkeeper. * 
Gaetan Hoard, foiled the Liberian, bril- 
liantly parrying a vicious drive before 
halftime arid then, at 3-0, twisting in • 
midair to push a towering header over the 
net By that time, Cbtristophe Dugarry • 
had scored twice midway through tire •' 
second half. First, he lashed in an 18- 
meter (20-yard) duK at 64 minutes. Then ' 
he scored on a pass from Zinedine Zid- ■' 
ane. 

“I’m voiceless; They really playetJL: 
like gods. We are just happy,” said - 
Alain Jupp€, fiance’s prime minister - 
and tire mayor of Bordeaux, who was in 
tire stands. 

. In Rome, Jin Vavra, a substitute, 
scored thecrucial goal for Slavia ftague - 
five minutes from the end of tire extra •' 
period after tire Italians had wrested con- '■ 
troJ of tire tietitith second-half goals from - 
Francesco Moriero at 60 minutes and ’ 
Giuseppe Giannini, 8 minutes from the ■ 
end of regulation time to force the extra 
half hour. 

Nine minutes into overtime, Moriero • 
scored again. However, Vavra's late * 
strike gave Slavia Prague its first Euro- 
pean semifinal and ensured that Italy's ; 
run of winning six of the last seven - 
UEFA cups would end. ; 

In Eindhoven, Barcelona took a 2-0 
first-half lead in 22 minutes on goals by ■ 
Jos6 Maria Bakero and Luis Figo. 
Boudewijn Zenden scored for PSV be- * 
fore halftime. ~ - 

Miguel Angel Nadal of Barcelona 
was ejected in tire 58th minute for hit- 
ting PSV’s Rene Eykelkamp in the face. » 
His Dutch victim gained quick revenge * 
with a goal seven minutes later, which 
evened the score' at 4. 

But 10-man Barcelona had the last ! 
word with a goal -from Sergi Baijuan, 1 1 
minutes before tire final whistle, which 
made it 3-2 for the Spanish club on the ; 
night and 5-4 on aggregate. 

. . (AP, AFP, Reuters ) 
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ACROSS 

i Gone With the 
Wine" locale 
a Cousin of a 
tenrarrum 
14 Area cf early 
9'ptorsuon 


la Senator Daniel 
17 Mai. Strasser in 
"Casablanca" 
IB Hung around 

19 Cgar lip 

20 Ages 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


WfcVe up to 
C4inicthin£ £»nd. 



2a Mustachioed 
artist 

23 Backward 

24 Coal porter 

as Ambrose Bierce, 
notably 

27 Communicale 
through 
channels 

29 Sometnal 
evidence 

30 Realty s>gn 

31 Ed ol Mingo 
tame 

32 'Wanna 

33 Employs pupils 
35 Radii parallels 
27 Yeah, nght" 
3BKy-to-OHa 

direction 

39 Passed 
beautifully 

40 Alternative to Le 
Bourger 

42 Polluter-busting 
arg 

43 Arm on a sauce- 
4S Bali s beau 

47 ’On the Beach" 
author 

** Sgi . e 5 

51 Objects ot a 
>950 s scare 

52 //he at center 

Counterpart 
94 Harden 
56 Swings Uromj 
m Depteied 
go Suckle 

61 Skyscrapers 

62 Most 
condensation- 

covered 

DOWN 

1 Lenten forehead 
smudges 

2 /ou put them m 

your f«jc 


■ 3 Churchgoers 
4 Ony-5 target 
9 Common 
conjunction 
BMai 

7 Get higher 

8 Sound like 
thisss 

8 Neighbor ot 
Mirm 

10 Sycophant 

11 Presently, to a 

shopaholic’ 
ia Part of a makeup 
kit 

13 Sel aside lor 
some purpose 
is Completely, to a 

pitiher^ 

21 Seen; 

34 Country Singer 
McDaniel 

25 Bring about 

26 Record 
repiacers 

27 • — your old 
man 1 ' 

28 Vacation spot 
30 Scoundrel, to 

Betsy Ross’ 1 
3a Initiate, as a 
warrant 
34 After-dinner 
order 

36 Certain car deal 

37 Artful 

39 Carpenter stool 
41 Charlene of 
"Off rent 
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49 Salad green 
so Sian 

52 Works a deal on 

53 Kahuiui's locale 


55 Ammai 
enclosure 
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Utah 

45 

20 
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1ft 

Houston 
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32 
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Sacramento 
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Vopcoover 


18 23 

21 15-77 

New Joney 


22 23 

14 23-82 


43 (Goigv 1 D. Assists — InOono 22 (M3Kr 

Jackson A. Charlotte 33 CLJafunon 14)- 
GoMes State 27 27 26 17 8—195 

Houston 21 18 27 31 5-192 

G-Sj J -Smith 8-17 4-6 2ft Armstrong 19-17 
13-15 35. H: Hony 1 0-170-0 2& fCSmflh 8-11 
O-l 19. Refaaawfe- GtS. 65 Keney l-O. 
Houston 60 (Biewa m. Assists— G-S. 18 
CSpreweB 7), Houston 22 OCSndtti 8). 
Sacramento 18 15 27 7-67 

Chicago 22 24 18 25— 89 

S: Grant 4-103-4 1ft Richmond 8-20 4-4 23. 
C Kliksc 6-12 45 1ft Jordan 7-16 6-4 20. 
Robaunfe— Sacramento 59 (Gnuswefl 14, 
OiKagaSJ (Jordan 9). Assists— Soamnaflo 
13 (Eriney 41, Chleago 20 (Knfme 7). 
Otvstaod 28 25 17 19-81 

DaBas 11 25 20 16-72 

CFetry 8-1 12-3 24? Brandon 4-14M1 4. Dr. 
McOoud 6-19 2-2 1ft KMd 4-17 *4 14. 
Rehonodts— Oemkind 49 CMafede 10), 
Etafe* w (Wtfams I0J. Assftft- Owefond 
16 WalBfeSl, Dados 16 Uackscn 4J. 
Minnesota 18 22 17 2V- 7B 

Pomona XI 34 27 23—106 

M: RWer 4-85-3 lft MBcMI 6-12 l-l 11 P: 
Strickland 8-13 45 2ft WDSams MWU 
Rehocpd*— Minnesota 33 (Garnett T>, 
Porthmd 66 (DwBey 11). Assists— 
AUmwseta 20 (Porter 5). Portland 10 
(Strickland 51. 

Seattle 21 19 18 13-71 

ULLateC 28 22 27 17-M 

S: Kemp 3-10 7-8 is Payton s-ll M 17. 
LAj CMPM* 6-13 2-4 14 Jones 10-14 3-4 
26J<etamfe- Seattle <7 (Kemp 15J, LA. 36 
(Croat** 10) . Assist*- Seattle 16 (Sdvempf 
<9* Us Angeles 24 (A/Uchnstm Id). 
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NHL Standings 


Chicago 
S t Louts 
Toronto 

Hfhrlnan 

WMiiupeg 

Date 


V ancouver 

Calgary 


Los Angeles 
V-gndwaa^nHte 


36 23 11 83 

31 27-13 74 
ZB 32 '12 68 
8 35 S 63 
22 35 13 56 
RftCOTCOiVtaON 
40 21 10 90 

27 30 15 

28 » n 

28 36 6 
26 37 7 
.21 36 15 
16 49 7 


□□□□ 

aaaa 


V; WBUns 7-12 (HI It BJIeevn 7-18 1-3 
15. N J- GODam £6 66 tft Bradley B-15 1-1 
17Jtetounds— Vancouver 45 (B. Re eve s 10# 
N J. 53 (GJUtom lot. Antes— Vancouver i6 
(WBUns 6), N J. 21 (GhHs9). 

Detroit 18 19 26 28— 91 

Orlando 19 22 38 34-113 

D; Houston o-n 1-2 1* Hunter 4-7 5-7 15. 
Oi Grant [2-17 2-3 2ft Barrie 8-14 ftS 2ft 
Thompson 6-13 5-6 21. ReMvnfe— Oefroit 
42 (Thorp* HiB, Mitts «, Orlando 54 {fitarie 
101. Assists- Detroit 19 IH fit 7), Ortondo 31 
( H ordaw a ylll. 

latero 18 18 25 33- 94 

Oartatte 27 27 IS 33—102 

IzSmtts 11-172-2 2ft MBer5-14T0-tl 20: C: 
Geiger 7-12 0-1 1ft Rkw 9-19 3-3 22. 
Rehoamh— Indiana 49 (Safe 1 11. ClnrMte 


N.Y. Rangers 

I MUI 

PKtadefpUa 
Hew Jersey 
WOsfttaoton 
Tampa Bay 
N.Y.Istand« 


AllAHtK OHOHON 
W L T Pts 

36 20 14 

37 24 9 
3S 21 13 

32 26 11 

33 29 8 
32 28 10 
20 4) 8 


NdnUEAST DWtStOH 
PStewtOA 41 24 4 B6 

Montreal 34 27 8 76 

8«tWl 32 28 9 73 

Hartford 30 21 7 67 

Buffalo 27 36 7 61 

Ottawa 15 51 3 33 


y-DeMh 


GP GA 
242 197 
232 202 

236 182 
181 163 
196 182 
206 2TB 
199 269 

308 237 
225 211 

237 232 
206 219 
204 217 
163 251 


OSMIUM, HMSKM 

W L T Pb GF GA 
S3 12 4 110 269 155 


239 187 
192 200 
212 222 
233 23 
194 231 

281 205 
249 249 
207 206 
197 217 
202 262 
224 266 
221 315 


1 2 1—4 
N.Y. Rangers ■) 0 0-4 

Rnt Period: E-CnricamM 13 (Satan. 
McAmmomO. 2, New York. LaeMi Ti 
(Lilted. SumteRMO- SNMd Period: E- 
Nutooov A (WeigM, Norton) (no), ft E- 
OwtewsW 14 (Weight dgeri. Ttdnl Period: 
E-Mhanav 5 (WefpM, Norton) (ppl.Skwfsoa 
goat E- 5-1 7-10-32. New YOrk 1 M 04-30. 
GooGhb E-Joseph. New Yortt, RJcMet. .. . 
CKIawa 1 0 1—2 

Florida 2 2 i j 

Rrst Period: F-Jowmowki 10 (StrataO. Z 
Orttackar 2 (Chonfea, BoakL 3, F-Hu* 19 
(FfUgeroW, Lowry). Swam Period: P- 
Undnyll (Dvor*. Warreuaj. p-HuO 20 
CStaudlanft Htzgwfdd). TIM Period: 0- 
Demna 6 (Ptaard AicMmU) fan). 7, F* 

Lowry TO (MeHanby. SveMa). Skats an gent 
0- S-n-9— 25. F- 9-13-6—28. «feaMfi 0- 

Wwdas, Bales. F-VonaesbroodL 
Toronto 2 ? 2-5 

Detroit 1 2 3-4 

Phst Period- T-Qaik 26 (KMemGIbium) ■ 

S4. 2 T-Prastey 6 (Gagner, BHD. X O 
Udstwm 15 (Fodorwr, Taytot). Second 
Periadc O-Fedanw 31 (Uddrom, Coffey) 
(pp), S T-Yushtevldi 1 (XymaS). 6, D- 
Bram 9 (Fedoiw, FWIsavLTIdM Patod: D- 
LUstrom 16 (Draper). & D- fworv 32 ' 
(Qrtfey. Vtoman) (pp). 9. D-Ytaraaft 35 
racamB, Fedsrae) (pp). la T-<3(rt27 
J1 * T-Sundta 30 (MuSer, 
Murpiiy). Shots On goabT- 8-5-9—22. D- 8- 
12-1 4—34. Goa BecT-Pofeh. O-Venwi. 

HIT. Hfandvs n g i— i , 

PhMtahta ' ■ “ 2 l3j 

-Hrat P ettadr P-UCWr re.fflrintfAmore 
RaBom) (pp). socoad Period: P-RdioonM 
OJadros, KawenAuM (pp)-i P-LtCtoa-39 
(HawBtlnitaDesfartftKKpp ). TOUftriad; 

L P-Podrin 133rimfAjnow. Urtdrag) 

Shots m goat New Yortt l»-Uft-«. p. (j. 
2*7-41. cordfes: Now Y*k9adm*maL 
FMnud.P-HexML 

0 2 6-2 

mmu&m a 1 


Rrst Period— None. Socoad Period: A- 
Korpo* 7 (Rucchkv J.5ccaj). a W-ifsfarf 6 
(Jahomsan). X A-RuccWn 17 (Knrpw, 

XSacco). find Period— None. Shots an goal: 
AW^ItW- 8-12-14-34. Goalies: A- 

CoteDOo 2 11-4 

Vtacomer 1 o 2-3 

FtrstPerfartV-Rominp 19 (T&fcanen). 2 
ootorada Lemfeux 35 CFtarsberg, 
tonoMdcy). a Cotawfa, Y«te 8 (Hied, 
Ktame). Second Period: Cofenxfc, Yormo 19 
(Oioaiwii, Sumo (pp). dh Poms. v . 
TWmnen 14 (Umvne. Llmtag J2 (pp), & V- 
Unden 30 (Gafinas. CburtnoO). 7, Cokrada 
Shnan 13 CSakk. KJermn). Shots an gad: 
CMarada 7-10-7—24. ' V- 9-1M0— 30 . 
GocCuu Colorado. Ray. V-McLean. 
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PSV EtaKwoen 2, BneKom 3 
(BwnlOM wan 5-4 an aggregate). 
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irkansas Is in Sweet 16 Again 



. By Anthony Cotton 
Washington PoaSuff Writer 


F AYET 1'HVTLLE, Arkansas 

Over the past few seasons Nolan 
Richardson could usually be 
>und out on a. golf. course when the 
for tbe National Collegiate 
®*etic Association men’s basketball 
wmament werepresenied. This year 
awevcr, selection day found die 
■Jansas orachsquarely in ftont of a 
■tevistoa, like tbe coaches from all tbe 
mer teams across tbe country who 
'ond ered if they would get in. 
"Before, I knew we’d be in (ami) I 
«nn t rare who we were plating or 
*ere. (But) this year, I watched it teal 
■ ose » Kjchardscai said. “The way 
'ey ‘Mil, with the East first, we were 

neorihe first teams up cm the screen. If 

tat wasn’t die c as e, I know my heart 
«nud have been pumping and getting 
igger and bigger and my throat would 
ave been tightening. But once I saw our 
ame, I didn’t care where we were going 
r who we were playing.’* 

Things seem back to normal with the 
^ortedcs. Victories over Pom State 
nd Marquette in the first two rounds of 
te EastRegHm have sent Arkansas into 
re round of 1 6 forth© fourth straight year 
nd sixth rime in the past seven seasons, 
;ut unlike its predecessors, this team 
dvanced as an underdog 12th seed. 

No other M-large^election was seeded 
elow the Razorbacfcs — only cfaam- 
ions from weaker leagues — and they 
/ere placed in the same region as Mas- 
achusetts, the nalicn’s No. 1 mam and 
nmr opponent in Thursday night's re- 
jonal semifinal in Atlanta. These things 
nean that Arkansas was probably the last 
chool admitted to the 64-team field. 

The Razorbacks (20-12) entered the 
ouroament with a 20-point loss to Ken- 


. The Hogs lost 87 percent of their scor- 
83 percent of their rebounding 
departure of lOplayersfiom d» 
.94-95 team. That tnehtifd stars Corey 
Beck, Corliss Williamson and Scotty 
Thunuan (tbe latter two, both juniors and 
the team’s leadin g scorers, declared for 
eariy entry into tbe NBA draft J. Wheh 
uns year’s team took the court for the first 
day of practice, only five ipet o -rmm ami 
three scholarship players were in uni- 


dm season while going through adrit- 
mnon over bis score on tbe American 
College Test, and Robinson broke a bone 
m his foot axid missed 13 gmnes. 

Because of their inexperience, tbe 
Hogs were unable to m p/urr die grind- 
ing, pressure defense traditionally used 
by Richardson’s teams. And with tbe 
loss of their stars, they were unable to 
generate much offense — Arkansas av- 
erages 78 points a game, fewest since 
1988. And with a schedule that included 



3ut if this formula is not quite the one 
ised by die previous two Adcansas 
cams, which won the national tide in 
1994 and lost to UCLA in the 1995 
rhampjonship game, it does have a fa- 
miliar ring to iL 

“So we start four freshmen; we just 
tell ourselves that Michigan started five 
freshmen (in 1992) and they went to die 
championship game.” said point guard 
Kareem Reid, <me of die precocious 
first-year players. 

"A lot of people said tins was a down 
yelp. that we woe unable to five up to 
Arkansas' reputation." said die other 
guard. Pat Bradley. “Maybe we’re just 
showing those people weeanfaaveamee 
run and make a name for ourselves-” 

Reid set an Arkansas season record 
for assists with 211; Bradley has bit 79 
three-point field goals- Forward Derek 
Hood has averaged almost 10 rebounds 
in his past six games, and Marion Towns 
has averaged It points since joining die 
other freshman indie startinglinesp five 
games ago. Junior center Darnell Robin- 
son. the only member of the team who 
had staned more than six gaxnesentering 
the season, rounds out the starring five. 

“It’s like the bumblebee theory,” said 
Richardson. “Aetonauticafly, they have 
these little wings and this big al’ body so 

they ’re not supposed to beaMe to Sy. But 

they do — somebody forgot to »D them 
that they couldn’t It’s the same with 
these freshmen; someone forgot to tell 
them that diey were no good, that they 
weren’t supposed to be able to play.” 


NCAA tournament (with a 1-7 record in 
those contests), Arkansas struggled 
eariy, losing two of its first three games 
then going 2-2 at the start of tbe South- 
eastern Conference season. 

A FTER THE team finally got go- 
ing, winning six of eight games 
between Jan. 20 and Feb. 14, die 
bottom fell out again when the NCAA 
said Arkansas had prem a turely placed 
junior college transfers Jesse Pate, its 
leading scorer, and Sunday Adebayo, its 
leading rebounder, on scholarship and 
declared them ineligible jwivtinp invest- 
igation. Adebayo missed five games and 
Pare four before die NCAA said they 
could never play for the school again. 
Richardson said die duo’s loss probably 
was what started Arkansas’ t u rnar ound. 

“They were playing like, “Maybe 
Jesse’s grama be back for die next game. 

’s gonna be here soon,’ ” 
said. “Once (hey realized 
(the two players) weren't coining back, 
they realized they would have to be the 
ones who had to go from there.” 

After going 1-3 in die four games 
Pate and Adebayo were in limbo, the 
Razorbacks won two of the three games 
(losing to Kentucky) immediately fol- 
lowing die NCAA’s announcement. 
That was good enough to get Arkansas 
into the tournament; once that 
happened, said Richardson, “it took a 
whole load off the kids’ shoulders. They 
didn’t want to be the ones to break die 
string (of nine consecutive NCAA tour- 
nament appearances); once they got in it 
gave them new hope.” 

“Last week, nobody was on our side; 
now everybody’s talkxog about u&, call- 
ing ns Cinderella,” said Rad. 

Richardson, who called this season 
one of his most enjoyable because of 
how farhis team has crane, has grown 
greedy. At the start of tbe season, he 
merely wanted to see Arkansas extend 
its tournament string. But not now. 
‘Everybody came into this thing with a 
0-0 record, so why not see how far we 
can gp?” he said. “We’re not playing a 
(U-Mass.) team that’s won 30 games, 

they’ve won two, just like us. I asked the 
players, ‘How many games in a tow can 
you win? If you won three, where would 
you be? If yon woo five, where would 
you be?’ I know if we win six we’ve 
won it all “ All they had to do was let us 
in there; now we want to win every 
game we can.” 



MI Katimin/Tlw- Honour/ Prtm 

Vancouver's Bryant Reeves keeping the ball away from the New Jersey Nets’ Rick Mahom in game the Nets won. 

High Scorers Take the Night Off 


The Associated Press 

Scoring 100 points was a rarity Tues- 
day night for teams in the National 
Basketball Association. Only three of 
die eight winners reached 100 and three 
others didn’t even make it to 90. 

On the losing side, totals included 
season lows of 67 points by Sacra- 

NBAHOUMPUP 

memo, 71 by Seattle and 72 by Dallas. 
Vancouver managed only 77 and Min- 
nesota had 78. 

In Houston, however, both teams 
reached 100 despite injuries that side- 
lined Hakeem Olahrwon, Clyde Drexler, 
Rony SeEfcaly and others. The Warriors 
beat the Rockets, 105-102, in overtime. 

Fora while, it appeared dial the Rock- 
ets were on the way to one of those 
anemic point totals. They trailed, 74-53, 
with 3:17 left in the third quarter. 

Bud* 89, Kings 67 Chicago broke the 
game open with a 21-0 run in the fourth 
quarter. The Kings scored only three 
points in the final HH4 minutes. 


The Bulls won their 40th successive 
regular-season home game despite just 
20 paints from Michael Jordan and the 
absence of Scottie Pippen and Deunis 
Rodman. 

“We are short-handed, we played 
four games in five nights — and we won 
all of them,” said Toni Kukoc, who had 
another strong game in place of Pippen. 
The Bulls set records for fewest field 
goals allowed in a game (23). lowest 
field-goal percentage by an opponent 
(28 percent) and fewest points allowed 
in a fourth quarter (7). 

Magic ns. Piston* 91 Orlando also 
won its 40th successive regular-season 
home game, breaking it open midway 
through the third quarter. 

Anthony Bowie of the Magic called a 
time-out with 2.7 seconds remaining so 
he could try for his first career triple- 
double. Detroit's coach, Doug Collins, 
told his players not to defend and Bowie 
took a full-court pass and tossed the ball 
to David Vaughn for a dunk. Bowie 
finished with 20 points, 10 rebounds and 
10 assists. “I'd like to formally apo- 


logize to Doug Collins, his staff, the 
fans and entire Detroit Pistons organ- 
ization for the time-out,” the Magic's 
coach, Brian Hill, said. "I thought it was 
totally uncalled for.” 

Lakers 94, SuperSonies 71 At home. 
Los Angeles joined Indiana and Dallas 
as the only teams to beat Seattle twice 
this season. Eddie Jones scored 26 
points and Magic Johnson had 14 points 
and 10 assists. Seattle had won 13 suc- 
cessive games against Pacific Division 
opponents. 

Trail Blazers 108, Tfanberwolves 78 In 

Portland, the Blazers won their sixth in a 
row with their second straight blowout 
victory. Rod Strickland, who scored 20 
points in 30 minutes, is averaging 21 
points and 10.5 assists since he re tinned 
from his six-game suspension six games 
ago. 

Cavaliers 81, Mavaricks 72 In Dallas, 
Danny Ferry scored 24 but the teams' 
153 points were the lowest combined 
total in Mavericks’ history. Dallas's 23 
field goals were a season low, and the 
Mavs lost their eighth straight. 


Fresno State Turns the Big Ten Into the Big Zero 


The Associated Press 

It’s easy to count the number of Big 
Ten teams playing today: Zero. 

Nine Big Ten teams were invited to 
postseason basketball parties. None 
made it past the second round of either 
the NCAA or the National Invitation 
Tournament. Gone are Penn State. 

NIT ROM NO UP 

Indiana, Michigan, Purdue and Iowa — 
all bounced from tbe 64-team field in the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association. 
And when Fresno State finished its 80-70 
throttling of Michigan State on Tuesday 
nigfrL the last of four Big Ten teams in the 
NTT had completed its season. 

Dominick Young scored 21 points and 
Kendric Brooks had 20 as (be Bulldogs 


(22-10) advanced to a quarterfinal meet- 
ing Thursday at Fresno State against 
Nebraska. 

In a doubleheader played in Provid- 
ence, Rhode Island nipped College of 
Charleston in overtime after Sl Joseph’s 
eliminated Providence. The winners 
will battle Thursday in Philadelphia. 

Ndmsfca 82, Washington State 73 
Tom Wald scored six points in the final 
49 seconds as Nebraska outlasted vis- 
iting Washington State. Tbe Cougars, 
trailing 47-37 at the half, battled hack to 
narrow Nebraska’s lead to 74-73 with 
2:52 left. But Washington State didn’t 
score again and Nebraska sealed tbe 
victory at the free-throw line. 

Rhode isbml 82, Charleston 58 Rhode 

Island' faded to score a field goal in the 
final 14 minutes of regulation and went 


from a 48-33 lead to a 53-51 deficit 
before Tyson Wheeler's two free throws 
with 26 seconds left in regulation sent 
the game into overtime. 

Wheeler, who finished with 16 points 
and seven assists, sank a three-pointer in 
the extra session, and Preston Murphy hit 
four free throws in the final eight seconds 
as the Rams held off Charleston. 

St. Joseph's 82, Pravfdence 62 Mark 
Bass led five Sl Joseph's players in 
double figures, and the Hawks built an 
18-point first-half lead en route to a 
crushing victory over Providence. 

Bass scored 17 of his 21 points in the 
first half for St. Joseph's, which has not 
advanced this far in the NTT since a 1 956 
semifinal appearance. 

God Shanungod and Derrick Brown 
each had 19 points for Providence. 


Rangers Fall 
To ‘Desperate 5 
Edmonton 


The Associated Press 

The New York Rangers were en- 
couraged that they got a full game from 
goal tender Mike Richter for tbe first 
time in 1996. Still, he could not stop 
their puzzling slide at home. 

The Edmonton Oilers became the 
latest visiting team to do well ai Madison 
Square Garden winning 4-1 Tuesday 

MHL ROUNDUP 

night. Mariusz GzerkawsJd and Boris 
Mironov each scored two goals. 

The loss dropped the Rangers to 0-4- 
4 in their last eight home games. Before 
that slump. New York tied a team record 
with a 24-game unbeaten streak at the 
Garden. 

“ft’s no secret our core group is 
struggling,” the Rangers' captain, Mark 
Messier, said. “Our best players have 
not been playing well. That will happen 
in the course of a season. We’ve been 
struggling for two to three weeks.” 

Richter was playing for the first time 
in a month. He suffered a groin injury on 
Dec. 30, came back on Feb. 1 8 and hurt 
himself that night, and had been side- 
lined since that point. 

“We are a more desperate team than 
they are," the Oilers' defenseman Jeff 
Norton said. “I think that showed to- 
night I think we played as well as we’ve 
played all season — top to bottom, we 
all came to play.” 

Bed Wing* 6, Itopfa Leafs 5 Sergei 
Fedorov and Nicklas Lidstrora scored 
two goals each as Detroit rallied from a 
2-0 deficit 

Fedorov added three assists as the 
Red Wings won their seventh straight 
game and upped their season record 
against visiting Toronto to 4-0. 

P a n ll ier s 5, Sana ton 2 Jody Hull 
broke out of a scoring slump with two 
goals as Florida snapped visiting Ot- 
tawa's three-game winning streak. 

Hull’s goals, his 19th and 20th, were 
his first in 13 games for die Panthers. 

flyers 4, Islander* « John LeClair 
scored a pair of goals as Philadelphia 
peppered visiting New York with 41 
shots. 

Pat Falloon added a goal and an as- 
sist, and Dale Hawenchuk and Rod 
Brind' Amour had two assists each for 
the Flyers, who notched their first 3- 
game winning streak since Dec. 14-17. 
The victory also enabled Philadelphia, 
which is in a second-place tie with Flor- 
ida, to climb within three points of the 
Atlantic Division-leading Rangers. 

•6ghty Ducks 2, Capitals 1 Anaheim 
extended its winning streak to a fran- 
chise-record five games, beating Wash- 
ington for the first time behind a 33-save 
performance by Guy Hebert 

Valeri Karpov and Steve Rucchin 
each had a goal and an assist for the 
Mighty Ducks, who moved within a 
point of idle Winnipeg in the race for the 
final playoff spot in the Western Con- 
ference. 

Avalanche 4, Canucks 3 An unlikely 

goal by Chris Simon gave Colorado the 
victory and sent the Canucks to their 
worst losing skid in five seasons. 

Simon, a fighter who has accumu- 
lated 215 penalty minutes, one-timed a 
smooth pass from center Joe Sakic at 
10:09 of the third period. 

The loss was Vancouver’s sixth 
straight, the first time the Canucks have 
lost that many in a row since 1990-91. 
The only bright spot for the Canucks 
was Trevor Linden's 500th point in the 
National Hockey League. 
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OH, 5UKE..5NEAK t/P 
0Y THE TEACHER'S 
PE5K, ANP PLUS IN 
roilR HAIRDRYER! 

IT 


TALK ABOUT 
6ETTIN6 ME 
JN TROUBLE.. 




THE TEACHER ALMOST 

FAINTED tdHEN SHE 

SAW ME CRAWLING 

BY HER PE5K! 
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7HAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
by Hmi AmeM and IBM Atpnon 
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Now oriwv* orcJcd terters to 
term me surprise answer, as suq- 
gasJed by the aha* cartoon. 

-“—■■ mi 'n txm m 

(Answers tomorrow) 

YBstortWs | dunOm COUGH DUCAT YELLOW GRIMLY 
’ I Answer Whai some watchmakers arc pan) — 

AN 'HOURLY* WAGE 



“Hors rfoeuvre?" 
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Republican Fun 



W ASHINGTON — After 
watching the primaries 
I have decided the Republic- 
ans are a lot more fun t han 
anybody. They’re for cigar- 
ette smoking and also the 
light to life. To 
make rhjng<s 
even more con- 
fusing, they’re 
against gun 

control but for 
prayers in 
school. To be a 
Republican 

you can now tct 
havetbebestof Bud,waW 
all worlds and Pat Buchanan, 
too. 

The party’s support of ci- 
garette smoking doesn’t sur- 
prise me because the tobacco 
industry is one of the biggest 
contributors to political cam- 
paigns, and what candidate 
would dare refuse to take 
money from the Marlboro 
Man? Republicans are for 
free choice except when it 
comes to rape and incest and 
Lucky Strikes. 

The GOP is sensitive when 
you raise the right-to-life and 

Grammy Awards Show 
WiB Return to New York 

New York Tunes Service 

NEW YORK — The Na- 
tional Academy of Recording 
Arts and Sciences announced 
Wednesday that the Grammy 
Awards will return to New 
York next March after two 
years at the Shrine Auditor- 
ium in Los Angeles. 

Past Grammy ceremonies 
in New York took place at the 
6,000-seat Radio City Music 
Hall, but next year’s event 
will be held at Madison 
Square Garden, which can ac- 
commodate 20.000 people, 
making the 1997 Grammy 
Awards ceremony the biggest 
ever. Hie Shrine Auditorium 
in Los Angeles seats 6,300. 


gun ownership topics togeth- 
er. 

The reason why the Re- 
publicans will fight to the 
death any laws that prevent 
people from buying guns is 
that the Republicans are so 
much better shots than the 
Democrats. 

For example, if you put one 
member of each party on a 
rifle range and have diem 
shoot at a negative TV com- 
mercial, the Republican will 
hit a bull’s-eye every time. 
The Democrat can’t hit the 
side of a TV screen. 

□ 

When it comes to the right 
to life, GOPers prefer guns 
and liberal Democrats believe 
in butter. But die main reason 
die Republicans oppose a 
waiting period to purchase 
guns is that the National Rifle 
Association has even more 
money to give die party than 
the tobacco industry. 

The butter people say that 
between tobacco and guns die 
Republicans could wipe out 
half the population. 

But the leaders of the ele- 
phant party say those casu- 
alties can be replaced by the 
babies they save once their 
candidate is elected presid- 
ent. 

□ 

The questions are: Do the 
tobacco people want anything 
in exchange for giving money 
to the GOP? And what does 
the NRA expect for its dona- 
tions? 

If you believe the chairman 
of die Republican Party, 
when giving money neither 
lobby expects a legislative fa- 
vor from Congress. The con- 
tributions are made solely to 
guarantee that America will 
have a better government, a 
balanced budget and Pat 
Robertson conducting his TV 
show from the White House. 


Suzanne Farrells 



By Dinitia Smith 

New York Times Service 


N EW YORK — “I almost never 
go to the ballet,” Suzanne Far- 
rell said. She had just been asked her 
opinion of ho- old company, the 
New York City Ballet. But Farrell 
would not be drawn into a discussion 
of it, and who could blame her? 

Farrell was dismissed from the 
City Ballet in 1993 by its artistic 
director, and her old dance partner, 
Peter Martins, but die dance wold 
has never completely tired of de- 
bating which of the two best rep- 
resents the legacy of George Bal- 
anchine, die City Ballet's co- 
founder. Such talk picked up again 
last October, when Farrell staged 
seven Balanchine ballets at die John 
F. Kennedy Centex for the Perform- 
ing Arts in Washington to critical 
flrrfamt and nearly sdd-out audi- 
ences. 

The New Yorker dance critic Ar- 
lene Croce wrote that month that 
many thought Fairell should be the 
artistic director of the New York 
City Ballet Since the October per- 
formances there has also been con- 
siderable speculation about die 
possibility mat Farrell might start 
her own company, but she has said 
she does not want to talk about that 
either. She acknowledges, though, 
that ‘ ‘die more I’m doing the better 
I am” and that “if having a com- 
pany means I can do better work,” 
she will consider it 
Farrell was sitting in a restaurant 
near her home on toe Upper West 
Side, Her face was pale; Bal- 
anchine used to call her “my ala- 
baster princess.” Farrell’s gray 
eyes are large and round. She wears 
her hair in a long and youthful 
fashion, though she is SO. 

She has not danced seriously 
since she retired in 1989, and she 
has bad two hip replacements be- 
cause of arthritis. But her arms are 
still muscled, and she gestures with 
the fluid movements that are in- 
grained in professional dancers. 

Farrell is married to dancer Paul 
Mejia, the director of toe Fort Worth 
(Texas) Ballet. For the last six years. 


she has traveled to the Kirov Ballet 
in St. Petersburg; the Royal Danish 
Ballet; the Paris Opdra Ballet, and 
other places, coaching dancers and 
staging Balanchine ballets for the 
Balanchine Trust, an organization 
separate from the New York City 
Ballet, which was established in 
1987 by two former Balanchine as- 
sociates to oversee die leasing and 
staging of Balanchine's work. 

Next month, Farrell plans to 
coach dancers from the Cincinnati 
Ballet, in her hometown, in Bal- 
anchine’s “Scotch Symphony,” 
“Four Temperaments’^ and 
“Theme and Variations.” They are 
to beperfonned there on April 19 
and 20, She plans to coach f< Maz- 
arfiana” with toe Birmingham Bal- 
let. in England, a ballet she has 
already staged for the dancers. In 
September, in Cincinnati, toe will 
coach a frill-length “Jewels” and 
stage, or direct, her role in “Dia- 
monds.” Those ballets are to be 
performed in October. 

Though Balanchine has been 
dead for 13 years, Farrell says she 
still “speaks” to her mentor almost 
as if he were still alive. “When he 
died, I spoke to him in toms of the 
fact he was no longer here,” she 
said. “It was very sad. Now that Fm 
teaching, he seems so much more 
alive.” Balanchine choreographed 
many of his ballets especially for 
Farrell, including “Mozaitiana.” 
But “I don't want the ballets to be 
images of me, or reincarnations of 
me,” Farrell said. “I want the dan- 
cers to be free,” she added. 

In 1994. when Farrell staged 
“Mozartiana” at the Pacific 
Northwest Ballet in Seattle, “Su- 
zanne was able to put aside herself 
being in a ballet, and get down to 
helping our dancers,” said Francia 
Russell, a director of the company 
and a former New York City Ballet 
dancer. “Some dancers can’t turn 
their back on the mirror. Suzanne 
has been very successful at it.” 

Still, Farrell has brought a po- 
werful historical insight into her 
staging of Balanchine. Fra instance, 
when Balanchine staged “Agon,” 
be frequently changed passages in 



CwelFVan 


Suzanne F arrell rehearsing with Hagop Kharafian in October. 


the musically complex finale. Bal- 
anchine would sometimes simplify 
it to make it easier fra the dancers. 
“Instead erfhaving eight dancers on 
eight individual counts,” Farrell 
said, “he’d have four couples, and 
have than each take two counts. 1 
went up to Mr. B. and saM, ‘I’m 
sorry you have to simplify that; 
we're supposed to be better than 
that.' ” 

When Farrell staged “Agon” 
herself, with the Miami City and 
the Cincinnati Ballet, she gave the 
dancers die eight counts. 

There have been few teacher-stu- 
dent relationships quite like the one 


Farrell had with Balanchine. She 
arrived in New York from Cincin- 
nati, in 1960, at the age of 15. a 
newly minted student at the School 
of American Ballet Her parents 
were divorced, and her mother 

worked nights to support her. Fairell 
feO under Balanchine’s, spell, 
though “Mr. Balanchine was never 
my father,” she said, sharply. But be 
was in many ways her Svengali, 
while rite was his muse. When she 
married Mepa, Balanchine, ineffect, 
forced both her and Mejia from the 
company. 

The couple went to live in Brus- 
sels. where Farrell danced with 


Maurice Bejaft But m 1975, s 
returned io the New York City B: 
let. Then, when Bala nch i ne d: 
Martins was chosen as co-qfsc: 
of the company along witoiercr 
Robbins. fcnrell retired in 1989. 

was a difficult transition, “Notiu. 
really prepares you for being an e: 
ballerina.” she said- 

For a time. Martins kept Fane 
on salary, reportedly $30,000 
year. Then in 1993, an article wn, 
ten by David Daniel, a friend c 
Farrell's, appeared in The Nm 
Yorker. While Farrell was ik . 
quoted directly as complaininj 
about her role in the New YorkCib ;• 
Ballet, the article seemed to be ; r. 
criticism of the company and Mar 
tins. After the article was pub 
Listed. Martins dismissed iter.- ^ 

The dismissal caused a storm ir / 
Hue dance world. Martins refusec • . 
repeated requests to be interviewed ■ 
about Farrell. But in a 1988 inter- 
view, he said: “Many people have . 

l^toir!k*i?s extremely narrow- : 
to constantly refer to the ' . 

past" 

Today, Farrell leads a quiet-'*!- _ 
most reclusive life in New York 
with her poodle, Tex. She serves on _ 
the advisory pane l of the Princess 
Grace Foundation, which awards 
scholarships to young dancers. She 
is cm the senior advisory board of .* 
the Arthritis Foundation. In the 
summer, she goes to her ballet 
camp in the Adirondack*. where 
she trains young dancers. 

She spends many months of the 
year apart from her husband, tut . 
Farrell has said that she is happy to 
see his career flourishing. 

“My work — ballet and Mr. 
Balanchine — are my focus, my 
mission.” said Farrell. “The more 
alive I am in my work, toe more he 
is. We were amazingly close. We 
had a relationship most people nev- i 
ra have with anybody; it is not just , 
an assumption of ego on my part. I j 
knew bis verbal thoughts. Ids silent } 
thoughts. There was a lot going on i 
between os that was silent: It was 
baileL It was music. It was de&- i 
"tiny.” 
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Forecast Tor Friday through Sunday, as provided by AccuWaafer. 



North America 

Cold, windy woattwr win 
prevail from Boston to 
Washington. D.C., and 
west to Toronto. Shawms 
of rain find snow are Scaly 
Friday wBh dying over tie 
weekend. Portland. Seattle 
and Vancouver win hava 
rain Friday. Snow will 
reach Denver by Sunday, 
while rain spreads to 
CNcago. 


Europe 

Rafci is Hcaiy ki London Fri- 
day and Saturday, but 
Paris vrii be mainly dry and 
mild. Warm, mainly dry. 
weather Is Scaly in Madrid 
and Lisbon. Roma aril alao 
be maferiy iky. Hough oooL 
era wCI ba i 


There wtt ba same rein in 
Amsterdam and Copen- 
hagen, and rein or snow In 
Stockholm. 


Asia 

Ha in will dampen South 
Korea and southern sec- 
tions at Japan on Friday 
and again on Sunday. 
Snow may fall In or naar 
Oc i fr fl. Shanghai wB have 
bouts of rain white Hong 
Kong is warm and humid 
wth a couple o» showers. 
Singapore will be partly 
aumy, hot end humid men 
day. 


Middle East 


Africa 




Abu QMS 

Beta 

Cava 


Oceania 


R*oa> 


OF OF 
28*2 22/71 ■ 
1569 1365 » 
18*4 8/48 PC 
1060 8/43 0 
1365 8/46 C 
23/73 1162 a 
20*4 21/70 pc 


LowW 
OF OF 
28*4 22/716 
17*2 list 
17*2 8/43 pc 
1365 408 pc 
1568 7/44 6 
27*0 4*90 


capo Ten 


MJltawW tflgh LowW 
OF CW OF OF 
17*2 1467 pc 18*0 1467 pc 
2878 10*41 31*8 18*4* 

tans 1263 pc 21/70 1365 pc 
21/70 1162 pc 27*0 1162 a 
31*8 26/79 pc 32*8 Z7O0 pc 
21/70 13681 21/70 14671 

18*0 8/48 PC 18*B 1V5E1 


AucMwW 

9f*wi 


23/73 1569 pc 22m 1569 pc 
25/77 17*2 » 25/77 17A2QC 


Legend: mumm. p&tMnhr«8°udy,e<*Mdy.sh-sh e re ia Hnu *l i«womw.r4oin.oLanoo8unl8a 
wvcnm.Wca.W-W*uhw. Ml nape, taecatfe end date prodded bg AcawraMtwr.tnc.ei9M 



Ttete* 

Turnon «■ 


H& 

LowW 

Mgh 

LowW 


OF 

OF 

OF 

Of 

Bangkok 

34*3 

26/78 pc 

35*6 28/79 pc 

Baft) 

1365 

3/37 r 

17*2 

7M4 pc 

Hong Kong 

33 m 

18*4 C 

22/71 

18*4 pc 

UBTte 

32 m 24/75 DC 

32*8 24/78 pc 

New Den 

32*8 

15*4 pe 

31*8 

1467 pc 

seed 

1368 

307 g 

1162 

6/43C 

S/nn(7*l 

1365 

13*5 r 

15*1 

1263 1 


31*8 2S/77 pc 

32*8 24/75 pc 

T A* 

24/75 

1B64C 

2578 

1864 pc 

Tokyo 

1368 

409* 

1467 

5*43 PC 

Latin America 

Quanta Akes 

30*5 

22/71 pc 

25*4 21/70 pc 

Caracas 

28*4 

19*8 pc 

28*4 

15*4 pe 

Lima 

24/75 

2068 r 

2579 

2170 pc 

IkBfcoOty 

24/75 

8M8 pc 

25/77 

8*43po 

FSOdaJsn^c 20*4 23/73 pc 

25*4 

24/75 pc 

StfOago 

28/78 

16*1 pc 

2578 

1668 pa 

North America 

A/taorase 

4*8 

11/13 • 

1/34 

■anepe 

mrnta 

*03 

-2/29 ft 

8748 

209 po 

Boom 

714* 

104 r 

BM3 

104 4 

Otago 

.1/31 

4 Q2c 

002 

-4*5 pc 

D»w 

1EKI 

-IOI ( 

18*4 

4738 a 

Dtf«4 

1/34 

-5122 in 

034 

-2/29 pc 

HcroUo 

27*0 

15*4 pc 

27*0 

1968 pc 

Houston 

1569 

104. 

20/68 

5*48* 

LueAngoM* 

25/78 

11/52 pc 

2373 

1162 po 

IM 

32 m 

5/41 ( 

2373 

1366 pc 

umapob 

-3G7 

-8718 pc 

408 

-3/27 pc 

Uoraraei 

a*> 

-4/25*0 

002 

■*a s*i 


25/77 

15*4 pc 

2679 

1866 pc 

NawYorK 

9*46 

2051 

5*43 

104 pc 

prooffc 

33*1 

1561 ■ 

3208 

16*1 * 

Sun Fran 

2am 

948* 

15*8 

6/46 pc 

Seta* 

1365 

408 C 

13*5 

409 f 

Tcxcrto 

2*5 

-2/29 HI 

-IOI 

-IOI *! 

Wreanw 

1263 

SMI Bh 

1263 

4/39 r 

WUtenffon 

9M6 

l/34i 

7/44 

0*32 pc 


WEEKEND SKI REPORT 


Resort 

Andorra 


Depth 
L U 


Mtn. Ra. Snow Last 
Piste* Pistes State Snow 


Comments 


Pas Ob la Casa 
SoMhu 

IBS 

HQ 

260 

240 

Good 

Good 

Open 

Open 

ter 

ter 

160 

16/3 

My open. enjOfObb pMe sting 
/ufr upon, tare* fltag «* feve/s 

Austria 

Ischgl 

3) 

55 

Good 

Open 

Pdd 

1V3 

41 Us open, men naa gmaruope 

Hlntertu* 

20 

200 

Good 

Open 

ter 

133 

IS US open, good ps® Mtg 

KiKbuhel 

5 

ICO 

Far 

Open 

ter 

123 

5* Ifts. el t*e kfest nns good 

Lech 

60 

90 

Rut 

Opal 

ssnnfl 

123 

3* uts. good above matoaon 

Obergurgl 

30 

00 

Good 

Op«n 

hsnr 

121 

320k apai gnu Me sUhtfi up 

Saalbach 

45 

60 

Had 

Open 

ter 

120 

a US, al but Ijmeat runs gporf 

Sctiladming 

JO 

50 

Gcod 

Open 

sjmg 

120 

8 B Ms opal arable ymg aksig 

St Anton 

ss 

180 

Far 

Upon awg 

110 

al Sts aan, nftong ckpos oood 

Canada 

Lake Louse 

133 

175 

Good 

Oven 

Vjt 

3V3 

J2Cft5,/JMSpsfcsriyBBffitap* 

Whistler 

40 

220 

Gad 

_OpaL 

sorrfl 

17.3 

2SS* Ms mm iwfcd some stare 

Franca 

AlpetfHuez 

* 

290 

Good 

Open 

sprang 

173 

7/ 52 «s *x>r. grad above 2000m 

Avoriaz 

120 

150 

Gcco 

warn 

sprang 

17,3 

42 terra atretata a jfeufe 

Cteimonx 

40 

240 

Good 

worn 

ter 

1 B0 

/l Fdcng dopes n <*wd ccnoKon 

Courchevel 

eS 

95 

Good 

Open 

ter 

173 

al fits qpen booty fewer ms pjo. 

Las Deux Alpes *5 

305 

G»d 

Open 

ter 

180 

53 Ifts open. IHtan snow a2IOOn 

Me/ibel 

40 

90 

Far 

Open 

srag 

ISO 

57 Us open pexhrbelom nxtara 

La Plagne 

ICO 

170 

Gocd 

Open 

ter 

180 

I£W Sfk. most good oddmmoea 

Tignes 

105 

190 

Good 

Opai 

ter 

173 

4fl Us open, gntt Hi above 2000m 

Val disere 

85 

130 

Good 

Open 

te; 

173 

46 Ms afl tv taesrnns good 

Val Thorans 

55 

200 

t»wd 

real 

ter 

170. 

UV epsn. vbs {tang nottaou 

Germany 

Berchtesgaden 

10 

90 

Far 

Qcsed 

PM 

120 

»5 Mte. oeenmr^ tnm towttnn 

Ganmscti 

15 

260 

Good 

Open 

ter 

123 

34 fta m sane oea do IS* id 

Italy 

Borrruo 

40 

140 

Good 

Open 

Pm 

173 

1575 mo. anovaHavmqdmy 


Depth MBL Res. now Law 

Resort L U pistes Pistes State Snow 

CmvWa 150 375 Good Open ter 17/3 al 2SBk open. faSHajgh adder 

Cortina 15 75 Fdr Qpffi PM 1 90 meet Bis open best *! era h^iip 

Coumaysur 40 170 Good CtanS PM rm 23 H*.al tad tom* ruts good 

LM»k> SO BO Far Open Had 192 30 Ms. most good orifwpasj) 


Gate 

50 

50 

Fm 

Open 

PM 

150 

IB me open, l27hnef*-bMlryah 

Spain 

La Moira 

e 

are 

Good 

Opan 

ter 

160 

9niusmenraeie§oatr 

Switzerland 








Champery 

0 

120 

Fair Opaeri dr*V 

220 

eBBs open, poor bdber rmbmabn 

Crans Montana 

to 

215 

Fat 

Open 

ter 

160 

41 Bta,n.Facing Hopes enpmble 

Davos 

2 S 

115 

Fad 

Op* 

ter 

120 

*55fecpei.m8graudpUBf 

GrindetaaW 

10 

re 

Far 

Open sprag 

120 

al open, good above adsfctbn 

KJostere 

5 

85 

Far 

Ope" 

120 

S ms. ptom good above 3000m 

SL Moritz 

ts 

70 

Fra 

Op«i 

pm 

2 W2 

aJ^Hropna upper rare MS nr 

Vertter 

10 

130 

F» 

Opan 

Ur 

170 

3S09 me open, baa abn momttg 

Wangen 

30 

45 

Far 

Open 

ter 

180 

23 ats open. naaomOe 9b tagh op 

Zerman 

20 

270 

Good 

Opan 

ter 

180 

3S07 fbsopm. pkrty a good efa 


T HE American astronaut 
Shannon Lurid faces 
more than science duties in 
her visit to toe Mir apace sta- 
tion. General Yuri Glazkov, 
deputy commander of the 
Gagarin Cosmonaut Training 
Center, said Lucid would 
brighten Mir during her five- 
month stay and that her male 
crew males would be on their 
best behavior. “The side ef- 
fect we anticipate is that the 
fans will be taken care of in a 
more timely manner, because 
we know that women love to 
clean.” Glazkov said at a 
news conference held by 
NASA. Lucid, due to leave 
fra Mir on Thursday aboard 
shuttle Atlantis, will be only 
the third woman — and first 
American woman — to live 
on the 10-year-old space sta- 
tion. She said she never fell 
any discrimination during a 
year at the cosmonaut train- 
ing center. "Maybe ITn just 
not perceiving things.” she 
said, “but I don’t lave any- 
thing to complain about.” 

□ 

Luciano Pavarotti and his 
manager-wife. Adua, have 
agreed to separate after 35 
years of marriage, Mrs. Pav- 
arotti’s lawyer said Wednes- 
day. Last month, an Italian 
gossip magazine, Chi, pub- 
lished photos of toe 60-year- 
old tenor and his 26-year-old 
secretary, Nkoletta Manto- 
vani, as they cavorted on a 
Barbados beach, walking arm- 
in-arm and kissing. 



Mrey UrtriQmlV «7 Ttw Anncmcd Plow 

FAMOUS — Now that Joan Collins's literary merit 
has been upheld in the courts, she’s back on the road, 
promoting her new book, “Infamous,” in New York. 


u. s. 

Brecfcenridga 245 390 Good Open Per* 19/3 77 ffe span, fast mar troupcot 

Crested Butte 170 235 Good Open ter iOT a* Ms open good da a afl (neb 

Keystone 22S 265 flood Open PM iM iBBbopn te/iswwWAmatf 

Heavenly is 270 Good opai vsd 1773 23 its cwsn, erpjjat® spnlig dtag 

Park City 235 2GS Good Opan ta 103 m u ms and 69 nn open apart 

TeDuride 175 180 Good Open v* 17/3 al m m open, good Mg 

VaM 205 275 Good Own ter 170 28 Bb opan . gna dong al lamia 

Key L.U: own m on or knar andi/per tapes. Mtn. PtWaa Mocr&ntaeoiaai. Rea. Piste* An 
taring to resofl ’/’tags. Art. AnSott mow. 

/taper* appftedtyfwaiCUio/Grwr&tah 


□ 

The makers of “Phil- 
adelphia” have acknow- 
ledged that the movie was 
partly based on a man who was 
fired from his law firm after 
developing AIDS. The admis- 
sion ended a five-day trial and 
settled a lawsuit brought by 
the man's family. The Med- 
ford, Massachusetts, family 
claimed that TriStar Pictures 
Inc. made the movie based on 
the life of Geoffrey Francis 


Bowers and that the Bowers 
family was paid nothing. The 
terms of the settlement were 
not disclosed. The defendants 
included the director, Jonath- 
an Demme, and writer, Ron 
Nyswaner. 

□ 

King Cart XVI GustaFs 
favorite expression is “bub- 
belibubb.” he likes dates with 
butter on them, he doodles in- 
cessantly during meetings and 


The king, who was said to be a 
playboy until he married .. 
Queen Silvia in 1976, is well- ; 
liked by Swedes, who feel he . 
has settled well into the role of 
a distinguished and discrete 
king. 

□ ■ 
A beer-loving Japanese ex- 
plorer was to have set off Wed- 
oesday from Salinas. Ecuador, 
to cross the Pacific alone on a ' 
sun-powered boat made of re- : 
cycled aluminum cans- If all 
goes according to plan, Keni- 
chiHorie. 56. and his craft, toe 
Malt's Mermaid, will com- 
plete the 16,000 kilometers 
(9.900 miles) to Tokyo on July 
20. Hone will be carrying a ; 
two-bumer propane gas stove . 
for cooking rice, making cof- 
fee and warming canned food. 
And most important, he says. . 
his tiny refrigerator will chill ‘ 
two cans of beer at a tune. He ' 
has a supply of 120 cans — 
one for each day of the trip. 

□ 

Alec Baldwin testified in a 
court in Los Angeles that he 
was defending his wife, Kim 
Basinger, and their newborn - 
daughter when he scuffled 
with a photographer trying to 
videotape them coming home 
from toe hospital. The actor 
said he didn't know whether 
the photographer. Alan 
Zanger, was a journalist “or 
someone there to stalk my 
family.” Baldwin faces up to 

six months in jail and a $ 1 ,000 

fine if convicted of misde- 
meanor battery. 

□ 

d t c -jtct — Susan Sarandon h?u 
Rainer, a Swedish journalist, donated $10,000 to the WTT 
has written a teU-afl book on liam Moses K trailer Fund for 

Racial Justice, established as a 
memorial to the late 




is a grump in toe morning, 
according to a new book on the 
Swedish monarch. Lena 


Che popular king, who turns 50 
on April 30. The author in- 
terviewed six of toe monarch’s 
closest friends, old flames, 
schoolmates, politicians and 
hunting buddies, their insights 
revealing, among other things, 
toe royal penchant for “bub- 
belibubb,” a nonsense word. 


to die late civil 
rights lawyer. She earned the 
money last week for speaking 
at Loyola University in New 
Orleans, where she appeared 
with Sister Helen Prejean, 
the nun she plays in the movie 
“Dead Man Walking.” 



With AT&T you can place 
calls to the U.5. (arid to over 210 
countries) quickly and easily. Just 
take your calling card, dial the AT&T 
Access Number for the country 
you're in, and you'll be connected to 
an English-speaking operator or 
race prompt within seconds. You'd 
be home in no lime. Fast, easy call- 
ing worldwide. That's Your True 
Choice!* AJ&T. 


Gammy.. 
Greece*. .. 
Hungary*. 

Icakarf* .. 
(retand.... 

defy' 


- — M3B-DM0 
....M-8M-1311 
..880886-91111 

8009081 

.1- 88 0 550 — 0 
m..17MB11 


Uthrank* ! ....80198 

Luxembourg. — 0-800-8111 

MecedDBil, EW.*ttt ...OM004288 

mmeo* ...19-6011 

Rs&erfvtfT 06-822-9111' 

Nonray. 880-190-11 

Mantft* 00-6-800-111-1111 


MIDDLE EAST 

AMBUCAS 


CW*W*a 

owo-«n 

888-90019 

Argentra* 

Boflvfa' 

001 -BOO -200-1 111 
0-880-1112 

y- 

tsraol 

177-190-2727 

CarnitaB 

000-8010 

i-RW-m-ffitt 


■fordMa 

18 808 060 

cute 



Kuwait a... 

800-288 




LsIbwm (Belnit}>tta. 

.426-89! 

Costa Bfea*a 

8400-0-111-11/1 


Qztara 

...B808-811-77 



’• mTm ' r ~ 

SantfiAraWa* 

Syria. ;.... 

1-800-10 

8-881 

HSaJradorattt. 

P. ini/.— -| ,4 A 1 

WJdKTOBTTT 

MfirtcoOOO. 

-8BM78B ; 


0. Arab EndretuV... 

880-121-- 

190 

96-800-462-4240 

'Z-- 


EUROPE 

PortBfaft 

^11 7-1 -288 

Grtw* - 

080-861 


. . 8014111 

Ronarta* 

...-.01-800-4288 

6amMa* 


Aastriattt 

022-903-011 

R8Bta*t(Moscow). 

15M842 

fikan 


Beighin' 

0-800-100-10 

amnkRep.’t 

..08-42-006-1 01 

hrwy Coast 

0B-11M1 

Boreriat 

06-888-06! 0 

8pata« 

...S8W08-11 

Kenya* 


Bulgaria^ 

00-600-0010 

Swtfet? 

020-796-611 

Liberia. - 

797*797 

Croatia*.. 

99-386-8111- 

Switzerland* 

... .8-686-558611 

Morocco a 

-002-11-9011 

CZscORepritBc*... 

00-42-000-101 

Turkey* 

-.00-00-12277 

Sierra Leone 


Dearaarit' 

0801-0010 

Ukraine* 

80100-11 

SnaiAMa 

0-880-99-0123 

Ftabtf* 

9808-100-10 

Uokad 

0808-89-0011 

Zaaibfa*..,, 


Franca 

..19-0811 


9581-800811 

Zhnbalnrat 

178-899 


Pa Bares. 


...17* 

T” 1W 

-.171 

Venenata*. 860-11-126 
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'tourTrue Choice 


AMT Access Numbers for coaatries la the AsZa/Fadfic re^on arc listed dally ia toe Asbui edition of the International Herald IVibuae. 
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